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Arr. 1.—Lecture on the North and the South, delivered 
before the Young Men’s Mercantile Library Associa- 
tion of Cincinnati, Ohio, 16th January, 1849. By 
E.woop Fisner. Washington: John 'T’. Tower—pp. 
32. 


Some twenty years ago, a distinguished citizen of South 
Carolina, in speaking of the encroachments which the 
North was making on the South, declared that the time 
might not be far distant when the people of the South 
would feel called on to “calculate the value of the Union.” 
The phrase rung through the land: it shocked the public 
feeling of both sections, and the author of it was denounced 
almost as loudly and as universally here as at the North. 
Twenty years have hardly passed, and now at this day 
we find no question so much discussed in this country as 
“the value of the Union.” We find it the burden of most 
of the speeches in Congress: it is mixed in with the pro- 
ceedings of the Legislature of every State: the newspa- 
pers in all sections have taken it up: it is the staple of con- 
versation along the thoroughfares of travel. Scarcely a 
knot can be fallen in with in the street which is not en- 
gaged in discussing the Union—its advantages and disad- 
vantages and probable duration. Those who were in 
active life in 1828, and can remember the excitement at- 
tending the passage of the tariff of that year—the “ Bill of 
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Abominations”—and how the boldest and most violent, 
with almost the single exception above referred to, spoke 
in whispers when the possibility that the Union might be 
severed was suggested, cannot but be struck by the vast 
change which has occurred, when as now they see that 
event coolly alluded to every day in high places and the 
public prints, and openly proclaimed by so many North and 
South as a matter of indifference—if not as a thing to be 
desired. An inquiry into all the causes which have brought 
about this state of things, would be full of interest to the 
present generation, and furnish valuable materials for the 
use of history. But it is not our present purpose to go 
largely into this branch of our subject. A few words will 
suffice. It is evident that the rapidly increasing hostility 
between the two great sections of this great country could 
only arise from one or all of three causes. I. A natural 
incompatibility of interests, which must render all schemes 
of permanent union necessarily abortive. II. Gross and 
frequent violations of the Federal Compact by one section 
or the other. III. An utter and continued disregard by 
one or the other, of those great fundamental principles of 
justice, which, though they may not be defined by laws or 
constitutions, form the basis of all lasting and harmonious 
intercourse between nations, states, and individuals. There 
are some who think that all these causes have combined 
to indicate the necessity of a dissolution of the Union. 
Others charge the North—we believe that not even the 
most violent enemy of the South has ever made any such 
charge against us—with continually disregarding the letter, 
the spirit and the compromises of the Federal Constitution, 
in the passage of Protective Tariffs, Acts for Internal Im- 
provements, Wilmot Provisos, &c., &c., all for the benefit 
of their own section at the expense of the South. While 
others, not disposed to stickle about constitutional construc- 
tion, or to look further than to the broad principles of equal 
rights and equal justice, denouuce the North as habitually 
violating these: as seeking under false pretences and by 
virtue of the greater concentration of population, wealth 
and power there, to absorb all the funds of the common 
treasury, to levy taxes which will be bounties to them, but 
heavy drains upon the South, and finally to interfere with 
our peculiar social organization in a manner not merely 
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likely to prove seriously disastrous, but which can only 
end in our complete annihilation. 

We think we may safely say that the frequency of “the 
calculation of the value of the Union” has increased in 
exact proportion with the increase of the agitation of the 
question of Abolition. On all other grounds the South 
would probably be satisfied to combat the North for a long 
period te come. with the weapons of truth and reason, in 
the hands of the accomplished statesmen she is succes- 
sively advancing to the federal councils. But the ques- 
tion of Abolition is so full of danger—the very discussion 
of it with hostile purpose being itself a deadly injury— 
that it is not the least surprising it has awakened other 
feelings and suggested a resort to other remedies than time 
and logic. Under any circumstances, a declared intention 
to emancipate our slaves, either by direct or indirect action, 
must have produced a high excitement here. But similar 
experiments have been tried—they are now going on be- 
fore our eyes, and when the people of the South turn to 
the West Indies, when they look at St. Domingo and Ja- 
maica, once the gem of the Carribean Archipelago, and 
see in them what must be the inevitable condition of the 
South in case her negroes also are set free, is it to be won- 
dered at that they should prefer any other possible result 
than that? 'The only wonder is that any sane man could 
for a moment suppose that any sane people, not tied hand 
and foot, as the West Indian colonists were—not chained 
and padlocked by superior physical foree—would ever 
permit themselves to be bound as a burnt offering upon 
any altar, much less that of sentimental philanthopy. 

It has so often been asserted, that in population and its 
ratio of increase, in wealth, aggregate and average and 
the facility of its accumulation, in industry, intelligence 
and enterprise the North is vastly in advance of the South, 
and by consequence that it is the strong and protecting, 
While the South is the weak and dependent section—all 
these things have been so long and so generally asserted in 
the South as well as North, that they have gained almost 
universal credence. It is the object of the excellent pam- 
phlet, whose title we have placed at the head of this arti- 
cle, to examine these assertions. The examination has 
been conducted somewhat elaborately and with great 
ability. We feel ourselves indebted to Mr. Fisher, and 
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we think the whole South owes him its grateful thanks, 
not not only for the generous courage he has displayed in 
defending our “peculiar form of civilization” in the city 
of Cincinnati—long the hot-bed of north western abolition, 
but for the industry with which he has collected and clas- 
sified important facts, and the sound and philosophical 
conclusions he has logically deduced from them. He ap- 
pears to have been too much in earnest to have thought of 
writing finely, and has evidently held his imagination com- 
pletely subjected to his statistics, yet his style, pure, clear 
and vigorous throughout, occasionally rises into eloqueuce. 
We recommend his Lecture to general perusal as an ad- 
mirable specimen of original thought, patient investiga- 
tion and close reasoning. It will be eagerly read through- 
out the South and a wide circulation of it at the North 
could not fail todo good. It will be perceived by our 
extracts and synopsis, that Mr. Fisher strikes out into a 
bold and to most persons we doubt not an entirely new 
train of facts and arguments in his discussion of this sub 
ject. He opens his Lecture in the following manner-- 


“The progress and prospects of the Northern and Southern sections 
of this Union involves some of the greatest and gravest questions o! 
the age. Each has a form of civilization peculiar to itself, and to mo- 
dern times. The confederacy which has been formed by their union 
has astonished the world by its success : but the world, as well as the 
two sections themselves, differ very widely as to the causes of this 
success, and the agency of the two respective systems of society in 
producing it. 

“This controversy has long been advancing on the country, and 
now, in consequence of recent events, it has become general. In this 
part of the country, however, we have had but one side; and as the 
subject is one of the first magnitude, I have thought it highly import- 
ant that it should be well examined. Jn a Commercial Institution like 
this, it is peculiarly proper that the causes of the wealth and the 
sources of the commerce of the country should be well understood. 

“ When the Constitution of the United States was adopted, the po- 
pulation of the two sections of the United States was nearly equal— 
each being not quite two millions of inhabitants, the South including 
more than half a million of slaves. The territory then occupied by 
the two was, perhaps, also nearly equal in extent and fertility. ‘Their 
commerce was also about the same; the North exporting about 


$9,800,540 in 1790, and the South $9,200,500.* Even the property 
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held by the two sections was almost exactly the same in amount, being 
about 400,000 millions in value each, according to an assessment for 
direct taxes in 1799.* For the first quarter of a century of the pre- 
sent Government, up to 1816, the South took the lead of the North in 
commerce : as atthe end of that period the exports of the Southern 
States amounted to about thirty millions of dollars, which was five 
millions more than the Northern. At this time, in 1816, South-Caro- 
lina and New-York were the two greatest exporting States of the 
Union, South-Carolina exporting more than $10,000,000, and New- 
York over $14,000,000.* 

“ According to the assessments made by authority of the Federal 
Government in 1815 for direct taxes, the value of property in the 
Southern States had risen to $859,574,697, the white population being 
then, according to an average of the census of 1810 and that of 1820, 
about 2,749,795, or about $312 per head, whilst the property of the 
Northern States amounted to $1,042,782,264,* for 4,326,550 popula- 
tion, or only $240 per head. 

“ Even in Manufactures the South, at this period, excelled the North 
in proportion to the numbers of their population. In 1810, according 
to the returns of the Marshalls of the United States, the fabrics of 
wool, cotton, and linen, manufactured in the Northern States, amount- 
ed to 40,344,274 yards, valued at $21,061,525, whilst the South fabri- 
cated 34,786,497 yards, estimated at $16,771,724. Thus, after the 
lapse of the first quarter of a century, under our present form of Go- 
vernment, the South had surpassed the North in commerce, in manu. 
factures, and in the accumulation of wealth, in preportion to the num- 
ber of citizens of the respective sections. 

“Since that period a great change has occurred. The harbors of 
Norfork, of Richmond, of Charleston, and Savannah, have been de- 
serted for those of Philadelphia, New-York, and Boston ; and New- 
Orleans is the only Southern city that pretends to rival its Northern 
competitors. The grass is growing in the streets of those cities of 
the South, which originally monopolized our colonial commerce, and 
maintained their ascendancy in the earlier years of the Union. Manu- 
factures and the arts have also gone to take up their abode in the 
North. Cities have been expanded and multiplied in the same favored 
region. Rail roads and canals have been constructed, and education 
has delighted there to build her colleges and seminaries.” 


Mr. Fisher says that the statesmen of the South ad 
mitting these “phenomena” have taken place, and that 
they are evidences of a rapid and ruinous decline in 
Southern prosperity, have attributed them to the estab- 
lishment of the Bank of the United States located at the 
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North, having large Government deposits and exerting all 
its influence to promote Northern industry : and to the en- 
acting of protective tariffs, which at length came to ex- 
acting $32,000,000 of duties on $64,000,000 of imports, 
the product virtually of Southern labor. He says nothing 
of the distribution of this immense revenue so unjustly 
levied, which has been appropriated, among other things, 
largely to harbors, roads and rivers in the ratio of five 
dollars in the Free to one dollar in the Slave States, while 
of that which has come South, a large proportion has been 
expended on the Mississippi River for the equal benefit of 
the Northern States. South-Carolina alone—it is some- 
what remarkable, has never received a single dollar from 
the Federal Government for any of these purposes. But 
at the North, on the other hand, Mr. Fisher says: 


“ Negro slavery has with extraordinary unanimity been fixed upon as 
the great and efficient cause of Southern decline. And it is now as- 
sumed that the South, particularly the older States, is undergoing the 
process of impoverishment, depopulation, and decay. At the North she 
is continually spoken of by almost all classes, in terms of mingled con- 
demnation and pity. She is accused of idleness, ignorance, cruelty and 
pride. She is advised to emancipate her slaves, and emulate the North 
in enterprise, industry, and civilization.” 


Mr. Fisher, however, boldly takes issue with the States- 
men of both North and South, and declares that, notwith- 
standing all that has been said in either section, the South 
has, in all respects, prospered beyond the North. And we 
will take the occasion to say, at once, that in this opinion 
we entirely concur. We do not mean to say that the 
legislation of the Federal Government has not been, in 
many respects, prejudicial to us and beneficial to the North; 
nor do we mean to say that the prosperity of the North, 
such as it is, has not been derived in a great degree from 
its connection through the Union with the South,—but 
that a kind Providence has so blessed our region, that 
while we have in the main sustained the Government in 
peace and in war, and poured our constant tribute in a 
broad stream into the coffers of our Northern fellow-citi- 
zens, we have, nevertheless, by our industry, our intelli- 
gence and our enterprise, been enabled to reap for ourselves 
from our bountiful soil, as rich a harvest as ever rewarded 
the toil of any other people. 
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But let Mr. Fisher speak for himself. 


“Yet in opposition to the existing opinion on the subject, I main- 
tain that the South is greatly the superior of the North in wealth, in 
proportion to the number of their citizens respectively ; and this will 
appear by acomparison and progress of the white people of the respect- 
ive sections. ‘The North, and even many in the South, have assumed a 
decline in manufactures and commerce tobe a decline of general pros- 
perity. This is an error. The policy of the Federal Government, and 
the domestic institutions of the Southern States, have indeed been 
unfavorable to the latter in those pursuits, but the agriculture of the 
South has maintained and advanced in prosperity beyond that of any 
other people. 

“Let us first examine the condition of the white people of the twa 
sections. 

“The State of Massachusetts, for instance, is generally regarded as 
one of the most successful and flourishing of the North; and is con- 
stantly referred to by the newspapers as a mode] for all the others, 
and very frequently as a taunt to the Southern. If, however, we com- 
pare this favorite of the North with Maryland, a Southern State of simi- 
lar territorial extent, and one of the least of the Southern States, we 
shall find the latter to be decidedly superior in wealth in proportion to 
the number of her citizens. According to the census of 1840, Mary- 
land had a free population of 380,282, and in 1847 her property we as- 
sessed at $202,272, 650.* Massachusetts in 1840 had @ population of 
737,699, and her property now is only $300,000,000. Taking these 
two assessments as the basis of comparison, and it appears that the 
average property of a free person in Maryland was $531, whilst in 
Massachusetts it is now, in the palmiest days she has ever seen, 
only $406 per head—the freeman of Maryland being about 25 per cent. 
the richer.” 


Mr. Fisher goes on to compare New-York with Virginia 
and shows that the amount of property held by each free 
person in the former State is $260, and in the latter $758. 
He then compares Ohio with Kentucky showing a similar 
result; the average value of the property of each free per- 
son in Ohio being $276—in Kentucky $456. 'To meet 
the objections of those who allege that the slaves them- 
selves constitute a large proportion of the property of the 
South, he states that if the value of slave property be de- 
ducted from the aggregate amount, the Southern freeman 
will still, on the average, be richer than the Northern, and 
to prevent all cavilling, he declares that if not only the 
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value of the slaves be deducted, but the slaves themselves 
be added to the freemen in estimating the average amount 
of property for each inhabitant, the comparison would still 
be in favor of the South, so far at least as the States men- 
tioned are concerned, 

‘These last statements are very striking, and at first view 
may appear to many as extravagant assumptions. But so 
far as ascertained facts enable us to make a calculation, 
they are very nearly if not entirely accurate. We are not 
sure that they are not trye of all the Slave as compared 
with all the Free States. Take South-Carolina, for in- 
stance, as another example. ‘The value of the property of 
the State, independent of slaves, cannot be less than $200,- 
000,000. Her whole population, white and black, was at 
the last census a little under 600,000. The average 
amount of property for each inhabitant, must then exceed 
$350, counting slaves as persons and not estimating their 
value as property. ‘l'his average is considerably greater 
than that of New-York or Ohio,‘and not far behind that 
of Massachusetts. Yet it is customary to regard South 
Carolina as among the least prosperous of the Slaveholding 
States. Mr. Burke, in his last Patent Office Report, sup- 
poses each énhabitant North and South to hold property to 
the value of $400, placing all sections on an equality. 

Mr. Fisher next touches cursorily upon the causes of the 
greater wealth of the South, and makes a few just and ap- 
propriate remarks on the difference between Commerce and 
Manufactures, and Agriculture as a means of acquiring 
riches; on city and country life; and on the characters 
and views of the first settlers of the Northern and South- 
ern States, and the changes which subsequent events have 
produced in the population of both sections. As he again 
recurs to some of these topics, and as it is our purpose to 
speak of them more fully before we close, we will pass 
them for the present and proceed to the next consideration 
of our author, which embraces many interesting views. 
He denies that wealth is more unequally distributed at the 
South than at the North. ‘The statistics of the Union em- 
body very few facts that can be brought to bear upon this 
question. It is undoubtedly true as a general proposition, 
that property is more equally distributed among an agricul- 
tural than a manufacturing and commercial people. ‘This 
Mr. Fisher avers, and, in fact, it was considered so well 
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settled even as long ago as the age of Aristotle, that on this 
very ground he decides that the best Democracy will pre- 
vail where a majority of the people are husbandmen. Mr. 
Fisher, however, gives us such facts as he has ascertained, 
and shows that in Virginia about two thirds of the white 
males above 21 years of age are freeholders, leaseholders, 
or housekeepers, while in New-York only half the voters 
are supposed to have freeholds. We think it probable 
that in all the Southern, Atlantic and Gulf, if not in the 
Western Slave States, the proportion of freeholders, &c., 
is greater than it is in Virginia, as one of the results of emi- 
gration is to concentrate landed property in fewer hands. 
He then shows that carriages are more used in Virginia than 
in Ohio: and next, that more houses are built, both of brick 
and wood, in Virginia and Kentucky, than in Ohio, New- 
York and Massachusetts, in proportion to the number of in- 
habitants, and at a much less aggregate cost. He next 
proves that the average consumption of food, both animal 
and vegetable, is greater in Virginia and Kentucky, inclu- 
ding slaves in the estimate, than in Ohio and New York, 
and also that it is of better quality in the Slave States. And 
in this connection he exhibits the fact—a fact that will pro- 
bably strike some of ou readers with surprise—that Massa- 
chusetts is rapidly declining in agriculture! The de- 
crease in production from 1840 to 1845 is in some articles 
excessive—so great as to show clearly that it could not be 
owing to any peculiarity of the seasons of the two years 
quoted. The quantity of wheat grown fell from 210,000 
bushels in 1840 to 48,000 bushels in 1845. The farmers 
have long been told throughout the Union that the: best 
Way to protect agriculture was to protect manufactures, 
and thus create for themselves home markets. Manufac- 
turing is carried on more extensively and more success- 
fully in Massachusetts than in any State in the Union. 
Yet her agriculture is fast decaying. We may have occa- 
sion at some future time to say more upon this topic and 
we will not dwell upon it now. But lest we should be 
misunderstood, we will say that we do not perceive any 
necessary connection between manufacturing prosperity 
and agricultural decay. It is the artificial stimulant ap- 
plied to manufactures in the shape of Government duties 
which destroys agriculture. 

We cannot forbear inserting here a quotation from this 
portion of the Lecture, in relation to the manner in which 
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‘' ie bon statistics are commonly made up. No information is more 
: valuable in the present age than that furnished us by sta- 
: tistical tables. But to be valuable it must be rue. It isa 
saying attributed to Talleyrand—but it smacks of the 

antique and must have occurred to Momus when he ob- 

; jected to Vulcan’s man because there was not a window in 

| his breast—“that words were invented to conceal our 


TH Oo mw Ton 


thoughts.” Yet words are not near so susceptible of perver- 
sion as figures, though the latter are the chosen instru- 
ments of mathematics. If we did not abhor a pun, we 
P should say that demonstrations made by figures are, for 
Be ; the most part, purely figurative. But there is use and 
ae abuse in all things, and we quote the following passage 
not only as a caution to all those who, like our author and 
ourselves, are fond of statistical argumentation, but to ex- 
pose one of the tricks systematically played off upon the 
PEP EE South by Northern speculators and politicians. As to the 
pe Patent Office Reports, it would be ditlicult to find collected 
Tha anywhere more trash and falsehood than in the annual 
Pha : volume they furnish us. 
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: “From the speech of the Senator to the column of the Editor we 
are continually assailed with statistical comparisons between the North 
and South, derogatory to the latter. In 1839 Daniel Webster present- 
Fe ed inaspeech tothe Senate in praise of Massachusetts, an official state- 
os. ment of her annual products, which amounted to nearly $ 100,000,000, 
be which he characterized as the yearly fruit of her industry and capital. 
This would strike every mind as evidence of great productis eness and | 
profit in a state of her population, since the annual product of Virginia is 
b only about seventy millions. But on scrutinizing the Massachusetts 
& 
i 





Ths statement, it is found that Webster included as the product of her indus- 
he } try the raw materia] employed in her manufactures, obtained from other | 
4 ‘* ‘ j States ; the raw cotton, the wool, the raw hides, the dye stuffs, &c., Ke. 
“It was but the other day that we had an extract from the report of 
f the Commissioner of Patents, published in all the papers which under- 
Poe took to give us an estimate of the wealth of the respective States. (n 
[s : examination, it is found to assume population as the basis of wealth. 
7 ‘ , An average is made of the wealth of each man ina few States, and that 
anal is multiplied by the number of men in each State. By this rule India- 


‘ na, which is more populous than Massachusetts, has more wealth—and 
Urs the North of course greatly more than the South. The Commissioner of 
1) Patents is a Northern man, and travels deliberately out of the sphere of 
| his duties to make up and send forth this absurd table; and in thus un- 
i 4 dertaking officially and officiously to enlighten the ignorance of the peo- 
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Mr. Fisher again refers to the causes of Southern pros 
perity—“ The reason then, I conceive,” he says, “for the 
great pecuniary superiority of the South, is that she is so 
generally agricultural. About half the population of the 
old Northern States resides in towns or cities; in the 
Southern, about one-tenth.” ° =! ? 

“But why,” he asks, “is agriculture more profitable than 
manufactures or commerce?” And this question he pro- 
ceeds to answer by stating, first, that agriculture is more 
productive—that the fecundity of nature can never be ri- 
valled by art—that a grain of wheat sown will produce 
an hundred fold, but that no fabric of the loom, no cargo 
of the ship can be augmented in the same proportion with- 
out much greater proportional labor. Secondly, that the 
products of agriculture are the principal and indispensable 
articles of human subsistence, and he goes on to illustrate 
the fact, that this monopoly of the necessaries of life has 
in every age given agriculturists a great advantage over all 
those engaged in other pursuits. Jacob extorted his birth- 
right from the hungry Essau—the famine stricken family 
of Jacob fell into Egyptian bondage—Sparta overcame 
Athens—Macedon conquered Greece—Rome destroyed Car. 
thage. In the third place he argues that agricultural life 
is less expensive than that of those whose avocations lead 
them to reside in towns and cities, and adverts to the prac- 
tice too common by far in the South of many, who having 
made fortunes in the country, remove into the cities to en- 
joy them. He states the somewhat singular fact that 
nearly two-thirds of the inhabitants of Boston are not na- 
tives of the place. Besides the extravagant style of living 
and the heavy taxation in cities, he states that the waste 
of human life is appalling. In New-York the annual mor- 
tality is one in twenty-eight. In twenty years the popuia- 
tion has doubled—but the mortality has trebled. In Mas- 
sachusetts, according to official statements, the average 
length of life among merchants, mechanics and laborers 
is 46} years—among farmers, 644 years, or one-third 
longer ! 

If it be true that the average mortality in New-York is 
one in twenty-eight, and that the deaths among foreigners 
are not, as our author states, more numerous in proportion 
to numbers than among natives, the fact is certainly “ ap- 
palling.” ‘Thousands of our Southern people go to New- 
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York every year for health, yet with all our malaria and 
yellow fever—even if we take New-Orleans into the esti- 
mate, it is impossible that the mortality can be any thing 
like that among us. It is only in the towns in America 
that registers of deaths are kept, and these we presume are 
correct. The mortality must of course be greater there 
than in the country. Yet we believe it is ascertained that 
in Charleston, the number of deaths, including blacks and 
foreigners is, on an average, 1 in 45 of the population. In 
Savannah 1 in 37. In 1845, when no epidemic prevailed, 
the deaths in New-Orleans were 1 in 47. In England 
they are 1 in 45, and in Naples, with its naked and half. 
starved Lazzaroni, 1 in 28—precisely the same as in New 
York. In fact the deaths reported in the latter city for 
1847 were 1 in 251-3. But that was the year of the ship 
fever. 

When our author states that the pecuniary prosperity of 
the South is attributable to her agriculture, we of course 
concur, for if she has been more prosperous, as he has 
fully shown, it can scarcely be set down to any other 
cause. But when he takes the broad ground that agricul- 
ture is more profitable than commerce or manufactures, 
we cannot entirely agree with him. Under some circum- 
stances it has been so, but in the main it has been and now 
is far otherwise. Individually, take the world over at the 
present day, where one fortune is made by cultivating the 
earth, a thousand are made by commerce and manufac- 
tures. Among the nations, the most wealthy are the most 
commercial and the largest manufacturers. Those agri- 
culturists of Europe who eke out the short harvests of the 
commercial and manufacturing States, are the wretched 
serfs of Russia around the Black Sea, and the heart-bro- 
ken peasantry of Poland, who are glad to labor at six 
pence aday. ‘The fertilizing Nile still covers the Delta 
with its blessed waters, and leaves its annual deposit as in 
the days of Tacitus, when the Emperors prohibited emin- 
ent Roman citizens from visiting Alexandria lest they 
might be tempted to wrest from the empire the province on 
whose fecund soil it depended for subsistence—yet where 
is there a more degraded being than the Egyptian Fellah? 
If he is to be found, it will be among the poverty stricken 
and famishing Ryots of India, whose sole occupation is 
agriculture, on a soil which has been cultivated for thou- 
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sands of years without the slightest symptom of exhaus- 
tion. It is not therefore agriculture alone, nor agriculture 
on a fertile soil, that has made the South what she is. 
There are other causes to which we shall presently advert. 

Mr. Fisher now proceeds to compare the population of 
ihe North and South as to numbers and their increase, and 
in introducing this topic makes some very sensible remarks 
upon the size of farms, which we will quote for the benefit 
of such of our planting readers as may not have the good 
fortune to obtain his valuable lecture. 


“ But it is asserted that the system of the South is depopulating; that 
the people of Virginia are deserting her; that the population of Kentucky 
is almost stationary; and that the whole Southern section is but thinly 
settled, and promises to remainso. If it be meant by all this, that South- 
ern modes of living are incompatible with a dense population, I admit 
it, and rejoice in it. So far asthe concentration of people in towns and 
cities is concerned, I have endeavored to show that such a thing is not 
so much to be desired. Nor do I think it expedient to promote the aug- 
mentation of numbers within the territorial limits of a State, by a minute 
subdivision of farms and plantations among a multitude of proprietors or 
tenants. Suchis too much the tendency in the free States, and in other 
countries; and it has been found fatal to agricultural improvement. 
It has resulted in France, in reducing the average size of farms to an 
area of three or four acres, held under their laws of descent by distinct 
proprietors. And in a part of Scotland, and in Ireland, tracts of a simi- 
lar size are held by separate tenants. And it is precisely among the 
peasantry of France, the croftiers of Scotland, and the cottiers of Ire- 
land, that stagnation and desolation have overspread the land, and semi- 
barbar:sm and starvation, the people. The division of land for cultiva- 
tion into very small tracts is destructive of its value. The soil of 
France is, on an average, of unusual fertility, and its climate so genial 
as to be favorable to a great variety of productions. Yet there, with a 
dense population of its own, and in the neighborhood of Great Britain, 
with its mighty cities, the greatest market in the world, the average 
value of land is only five or six dollars per acre—is less than in Vir- 
ginia. In England the average size of tracts held by the several sorts 
of tenure, is about 150 acres, which is about as small as can be made 
profitable—as small as is compatible with the due rotation of crops, 
a judicious variety of stock, and the prompt adoption of improvements in 
culture and utensils. In France, the owner of a three or four acre 
farm, worth only twenty-five dollars, cannot of course afford to buy an 
improved plough—much less can the renter of sucha tract in Ireland. 
[t would cost more than the whole crop is worth. Accordingly a large 
proportion of French and Irish tillage is performed with the spade, at a 
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great expense of manual labor; and, accordingly, it is in England, chiefly, 
where the tracts are large, that the modern improvements in agriculture 
have been made—and there the soil is more productive and profitable.” 


There can be no doubt that the larger the farm the more 
economically it may be conducted under efficient manage- 
ment. There can be no greater mistake than that into 
which many of our planters have fallen, of having many 
small plantations scattered around them. There are cer- 
tain expenses, fixtures, &c., to be incurred on every farm, 
however small, which ‘might be greatly diminished by con- 
centrating on one spot. ‘There are besides constantly re- 
curring opportunities of working to advantage by bringing 
a considerable force to bear on a given operation. The 
same causes which have made associated capital so pro- 
ductive in other avocations, make associated labor more 
profitable in planting. The only limit we would assign to 
either, is that it should not extend beyond the _ point 
within which it may be judiciously managed. And 
here lies the whole diffi¢ulty with our large planters. [Ex- 
perience has proved that it is impossible to have two white 
managers on the same plantation, and it has also shown 
pretty conclusively, that very few of those we can obtain, 
are capable of superintending more than fifty field laborers. 
We doubt if any planter who has not more does well to 
divide them. Where the owner labors with his own hands, 
as the Roman did on his seven jugera, and where the ten- 
ant system prevails as it does very generally where slavery 
does not exist, the sub-division of farms is less injurious 
than it would be here. 

It is all a mistake, says Mr. Fisher, that the population 
of the South is declining or stationary even. 


“If we deduct from the free States the foreign emigration and its 
offspring, the residue, respresenting the native population, does not in- 
dicate so great a natural increase as the present number of people in the 
Southern States. 

“Of the foreign emigrants, no register was kept until 1820. From 
that year until 1840, it amounted to more than 700,000 persons, accord- 
ing to the returns. But large numbers came by the way of Canada, 
for which, during a considerable period, the facilities were greater than 
by the direct route. These have been estimated at half the number 
registered in the custom house. Assuming, however, the whole num- 
ber to be a million, which is the lowest estimate I have seen, their natu- 
ral increase in the twenty years, could not have been less than half a 
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million—making 1,500,000. Now the white population of 1840, in the 
free States, was 9,557,431 ; deducting 1,500,000 it would be 8,057,431. 
In 1820 it was 5,033,983, and has consequently had a natural increase 
of 60 per cent. 

“The white population of the South was in 1820, 2,833,585, and is 
now 4,635,637, which exhibits a natura] increase of 65 per cent. I have 
included all the foreign emigration in the North. A little of it, how- 
ever, has gone to the South ; but not more than the excess of Southern 
people who have removed to the North-western States.’”’* 


These statements, if correct, are conclusive. And if 
there be any error in them, it is we think in under estimat- 
ing the number of immigrants and their increase. Since 
1840 increase from immigration has been enormous, and 
will tell roundly in the census about to be taken. It is 
probable that more than a million of foreigners, from all 
countries, will have settled in the Northern States between 
1840 and 1850, who will be counted among their popula- 
tion in this census, while the accession to the South from 
that source will be next to nothing. In this we may es- 
teem ourselves fortunate. Not that we do not welcome 
among us and cordially extend the hand, not only of 
hospitality, but of fellowship, to intelligence, industry 
and probity, from whatever quarter they may come, but 
that we should regard it as among the greatest of evils 
to have vomited indiscriminately upon our shores, the 
ignorance, idleness, imprudence, viciousness and pauper- 
ism, which are the characteristic traits of the mass of 
foreign immigrants. It is extremely fortunate for the 
South that she offers little inducement to any but the bet- 
ter classes from abroad, and that the few who do come 
among us, give for the most part in return for the share 
of our social and political privileges which we cheer- 
iully concede to them, valuable additions to our know- 
ledge, our art, and our enterprise. With regard to the 
increase of our black population there can be no ques- 
tion, and it is surprising that Mr. Fisher did not refer to it. 
Since 1820 there has been no immigration of this class. 


_ *It has been suggested that the emigrant population arrive poor, and there- 
fore when included in the average of individual wealth in the North, reduce 
ils rates. But che foreigner is generally adult if he is poor: and therefore 
acquires wealth more easily thanthe native. If, however, the emigrant 
population be stricken out of the estimate, and the whole property of the 

orth divided among the natives, their proportion will yet be far below 
that of the South. 
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Thousands have indeed found their way to the North, to 
Liberia and to Texas, which at the last census was not 
one of the United States. Yet this part of our population, 
notwithstanding these drains, and notwithstanding that 
immense numbers had been during the time transferred 
from the healthiest regions of the South, and where the 
lightest labors were performed, to the comparatively heavy 
task of producing cotton and sugar on the alluvial lands 
of the South-West, increased solely by propagation from 
1,538,564, in 18 820, to 2,407,113 in 1840, an increase of 
614 per cent., or over 3 per cent. perannum. Consideriig 
the numbers involved, the vast region over which they 
have been spread, the various treatments to which they 
have been necessarily subjected, and the difierent occupa- 
tions in which they have been engaged, we may confi- 
dently challenge the history of the world to produce a 
parallel instance of natural increase in any class or race 
of the human family. And we may as confidently rest 
on this single fact—no other being necessary—to demon- 
strate beyond all cavil, that everywhere, in whatever occu- 
pation and by whomsoever owned, our slaves are uniformly 
treated in the manner best calculated to promote their com- 
fort. And comfort includes all of earthly happiness which 
the mere manual laborer ever can enjoy, and is what few— 
very few—of any race or color, have ever enjoyed out of 
the United States. 

The South has been frequently denounced by the pro- 
fessional saints of other sections for its immorality. In 
reply to this, Mr. Fisher states that the number of males 
in proportion to females is much greater at the South than 
at the North, and argues that as immoral habits affect 
males chiefly this fact proves that the North is the more 
vicious of the two sections. He then denounces the dissi- 
pation of city life, and notices the unfavorable effect of 
factories on population, owing to the strict confinement of 
females “at that time of life which ought to be sacred to 
love and courtship.” In other countries factories have 
been denounced because they afford facilities for an undue 
increase of population. But we believe it is admitted that 
that in this respect our Northern manufacturing establish- 
ments are conducted in a manner almost if not entirely 
unexceptionable, and we are of opinion that it is quite 
possible where the condition of the operatives is at all ele- 
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vated above the lowest standard, and where, as in this 
country, they are not looked upon as wholly and forever 
cut off from general society, to render the situation of 
females in factories as secure from all improper influences 
as in our boarding schools. As to large cities, much 
may be said on both sides of this question, which is one 
that has been agitated from the times of Sodom and Go- 
morrah. Wherever large masses of human beings reside 
permanently together it is a matter of course that both the 
vices and virtues of our nature, more particularly all those 
of civilized and social life, must flourish. Virtue will be 
better able to enjoy that concealment which, for the most 
part, it seeks, in conformity with the sacred injunction to 
“do good in secret ;” while vice, on the other hand, has 
more opportunities for that display which, to the disgrace 
of humanity, it too often courts, and the chances of detec- 
tion where it has desired to avoid observation are vastly 
increased among carping neighbors and argus-eyed police- 
men. For the rest, civilization owes much to cities-—they 
have polished manners, cherished letters, developed and 
sustained the arts and sciences, Civil liberty owes much 
to them also—they fought the first battles of freedom in 
modern times, they broke down feudalism. Selfish strug- 
gles these might have been in the beginning, but glorious 
in their results and of inestimable benefit to the human 
family. 

In regard to pauperism at the North, Mr. Fisher gives 
us some remarkable facts, which are calculated to excite 
very serious reflections. ‘Taking the whole of Western 
Europe together, we have seen it estimated that about 
one in ten of the population are paupers. It is here 
stated that already, in the infancy of our model re- 
public, there is one pauper to every twenty inhabitants 
of Massachusetts, one in seventeen in Pennsylvania, and 
that in the year 1847 “about one person in every five in 
the city of New- York was dependent more or less on 
public charity.” The cost of the poor in that city for the 
present year is estimated at $400,000. Could any one 
form the remotest idea of the number of paupers in our 
Southern States? We are without such statistics, because 
we are nearly without the materials. ‘There must neces- 
sarily be some poor and a few helpless and friendless 
every where. We believe provision is made by law for 
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such in all the Southern States, and money is raised, but 
so far as we have observed, chiefly for the benefit of 
those who are not really paupers. In the Southern poor 
houses, out of the chief cities, we have seldom seen 
more than five or six inmates. We are well informed 
that the poor house of one of our largest inland towns, 
a town with over 8,000 inhabitants, contained but one 
pauper at the close of the last year and he was about to 
quit. Our author concludes this topic with the following 
striking and sensible remarks. We could not better define 
a slave than as “one who works under a master and 
receives nothing but a subsistence.” And, if it be a correct 
definition, how many millions of slaves environ the home- 
steads of those Pharisees who are willing to convulse the 
world in order to break the bonds of the distant African. 


“ When pauperism extends to the class that are able to labor, it is 
evident that the wages of labor are reduced tothe cost of subsistence. 
And hence the whole class must be subjected to the melancholy and 
terrible necessity of working, rather to avoid the poor house than of 
bettering their condition. And the pauper in an alms-house is a slave. 
He works under a master, and receives nothing but a subsistence. And 
there are already in New York and Massachusetts about one hundred 
thousand persons in this condition; about an equal number occasionally 
so; and they are increasing at the rate of 200 per cent., whilst the whole 
population does not increase 20 per cent. in ten years. In Cincinnati, 
the number of paupers, permanent and occasional, already amounts to 
two thousand.” 


From pauperism the transition is natural to crime, and 
Mr. Fisher proceeds to give us some statistics on this 
point. He says, “taking all the New-England States 
together, their penitentiary convicts are twice as numerous 
in proportion to population as in Virginia, as will be seen 
by consulting the American Almanac for 1849.” ‘The 
crimes in the cities, as might be expected, far exceed in 
number those in the country, and “the amount already,” 
he says, “rivals the depravity of Europe.” He shows 
also that a full proportion of the criminals are Americans. 
He concludes this branch of his comparison of the North 
and South with the following observations, which are as 
just as they are bold, from a man residing where he does 
and addressing such an audience as he must have had: 
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“ Whilst the South has beenso much more secure than the North in 
life and property, from individual crime, it has been at least equally ex- 
emptfrom social disturbance. The apprehensions of danger from the 
dissimilarity of its white and black population have not been realized. 
The proportion of whiteand black remain as at first, about two to one. 
Even in Brazil, where this proportion is reversed, where there are two 
blacks to one white, tranquility has reigned for a quarter of a century. 
and it is remarkable, that Brazil and the United states, the only two na- 
tions on this continent, where African slavery prevails, are the only two 
which have succeeded in the establishment of stable and flourishing so- 
cial and political institutions. In all the Spanish American States, where 
the attempt has been made to introduce political equality among dis- 
tinct and dissimilar races, it has been followed by incessant insurrec- 
tion, anarchy, poverty, vice, and barbarism. 

“When the Union between the North and South, under our present 
Constitution, was formed, the social, political, and economical operation 
of the institutions peculiar to each were matters of theory and conjec- 
ture. We have now had the experience of halfa century, and the re- 
sult is before us in the facts I have presented—facts against which neither 
speculative philosophy nor sectional prejudice, egotism, or “naticism 
can prevail.” 


Religion and education are next passed in review. 
With regard to the first Mr. Fisher states that in the be- 
ginning the New-Englanders were Puritans and the Vir- 
ginians Episcopalians. That while the former have been 
gradually abandoning their extreme self- denying faith, to 
become Unitarians, the latter have been passing from the 
more indulgent to the stricter sects and the Baptists and 
the Methodists are now becoming predominant among 
them. ‘This fact shows undoubtedly that there is more 
fervor in Southern than in Northern piety. Whether it 
is purer and holier can only be determined by Him “ who 
searcheth hearts.” It is a delicate subject and our author 
very properly touches lightly on it. In religions no statis- 

‘al comparisons can be justly made. If they are to be 
jolie .d by the number of names enrolled upon the church 
books—by the outward performance of religious worship— 
by the support of the priesthood and the erection of mag- 
nificent edifices consecrated to devotion—the Protestants 
must yield in all respects to the Catholics: the Catholics 
in turn to the Mahometans, and they perhaps to the fol- 
lowers of Brahma. ‘The religion of a man is exemplified 
in the conduct of his lite—that of a nation in the charac- 
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ter of its civilization. These are the only points of com. 
parison by which we can judge of the depth and purity of 
religious faith, and the extent to which genuine piety pre- 
vails among a people. And so also in a great measure 
with regard to education. It is undoubtedly true, as Mr. 

Fisher admits, that there are fewer persons at the North 

than at the South who cannot road. But does it follow 
that there is less education here? We think not. The Athe 

nians were a highly educated people. The Athenian mas- 
ses constituted the critical audiences for whom and by 
whom their still unrivalled orators and poets were trained 
up. ‘They could comprehend and feel the sublimity of 
JEschylus, the pathos of Euripides, and the most delicate 
irony equally with the coarsest satire of Aristophanes. 
They fully appreciated the stately oratory of Pericles and 
the vehement eloquence of Demosthenes. Yet, there were 
no common schools at Athens. We have no reason to be- 
lieve that the people generally could read and write. Aris- 
tides, we know, was asked to write the vote that banished 
him. Plato, the great teacher of his day, doubted the 
benefit of the invention of letters. They were an obstacle, 
he thought, in the way of the best education. Without 
by any means going so far as Plato, we might confidently 
ask where are the fruits of the common school system that 
bear any sort of proportion to its expense and trouble. It 
has been carried to perfection in Connecticut, and, for the 
last half century during which it has prevailed there what 
man has she produced to be named with her Shermans 
and her Ellsworths of the olden time ? We have not space 
now to discuss this topic nor is this the proper occasion. 
We yield to none in the desire to spread knowledge far and 
wide among the people—but we are persuaded there is 
a great deal of charlatanry in all schemes for teaching 
them to read and write and nothing more. This much may 
be said for the South. Politics and oratory, in its various 
branches, are the intellectual pursuits which have absor- 
bed nearly all the talents she has produced. And in these 
matters our people like the Athenians can discriminate and 
judge as well as any others of the age we live in. Mr. 
Fisher makes a suggestion having an important bearing on 
the subject of education and calculated to awaken highly 
useful reflection when he says: “ Virginia has a system of 
oral instruction which compensates for the want of schools 
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and that is her social intercourse.” He then pays us a 
compliment, on the justness of which we will refrain from 
saying anything—but we will at least venture to record it. 


“The South exhibits the remarkable phenomenon of an Agricultu- 
ral people, distinguished above all others of the present day by the 
elegance of their manners and the intellectual tone of their society.” 


Our author finally sums up the comparison between the 
North and the South in the following beautiful paragraph. 
It contains an eloquent tribute to those peculiar traits which 
have hitherto distinguished the Southern intellect and 
character, and as it awards us the superiority in the loftier 
attributes of human nature and in the noblest arenas of 
human action, we will not mar it by attempting to wea- 
ken the force of any thing that is said in favor of the 
North. We would not pluck a feather from the plumage 
that adorns that wing of our eagle which is extended 
from the Chesapeake to the St. Lawrence and the Lakes. 
All we ask is that the bright sun shall be allowed to 
illumine equally that other wing which stretches over 
us and sweeps from the Rio Grande to the broad Pacific. 
May the noble bird forever spread them both in exultation 
over a confederacy of States covering an expanse of terri- 
tory far wider than he traversed with the Roman Legions, 
indissolubly bound together by just and equal laws, faith- 
fully administered. 


“The North excels in books. In history she has Bancroft and Pre- 
scott; in poetry, Bryant, Halleck, and Whittier; in criticism, Everett 
and Channing. In sculpture she has produced a Powers. Her Frank- 
lin has drawn the lightning from Heaven and taught it to play harm- 
lessly around our very hearths—her Morse has even given letters to 
lightning and lightning to letters! The North excels ia the arts and 
the physical sciences, in inventions and improvements. She excels in 
associative action, not merely for railroads and manufactures, but for 
literary, benevolent, and religious objects. I do not desire to detract one 
iota from her exalted merits and high civilization. But in individual 
character and individual action the South excels. For a warm heart 
and open hand, for sympathy of feeling, fidelity of friendship, and high 
sense of honor; for knowledge of the sublime mechanism of man, and 
reason and eloquence to delight, to instruct, andtodirect him, the South 
is superior ; and when the North comes into action with the South, man 
to man, in council or in the field, the genius of the South has prevailed 
from the days of Jefferson to Calhoun, from Washington to Taylor.— 
And it is to the solitude which the rural life of the South affords, so 
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favorable to reflection, and it is to the elevated rural] society of the 
South so favorable for the study of human nature, that we must ascribe 
those qualities of persuasion and self-command by which her states. 
men and captains have moved the public councils, and won so manya 


field.” 


Mr. Fisher concludes his admirable lecture with a short 
but comprehensive discussion of the great “Free Soil” 
issue now pending between the North and South. His 
statements are so forcibly put, his views so just, and his 
conclusions so irresistably, that largely as we have drawn 
already on his pamphlet, we will extract at length the pas- 
sage in which he places the whole question of territorial 
restriction in a nutshell and eloquently impresses on the 
South the sacred duty which in this vital contest she owes 
herself—the high, resolute and uncompromising course 
which the world expects from her. 


“ The abolition of African slavery in the South has been urged for 
many years by a portion of Northern people. And now its restriction 
to its present territorial limits is the avowed purpose of nearly every Nor- 
thern State. The basis on which this policy rests is the assumption 
that slavery is sinfu] and unprofitable. The means now relied on to arrest 
its future progress is not the persuasion of the people of the slavehold- 
ing States, but the numerical power Of the free States acting through 
the Federal Government. Suppose now the South had a majority of 
votes, and were to announce their determination to arrest the further 
progress of commerce and manufactures in consequence of their po- 
verty, pauperism, crime, and mortality, what would be the sentiment 
everywhere felt in the North? Why one of indignation, scorn, and re- 
sistance. Such does the South feel now ! 

“ When the North American colonies confederated for resistance to 
Great Britain the territorial area of the Southern portion of them was 
648,202 square miles—that of the Northern only 164.08], or about 
one-fourth as large. Virginia alone had, by Royal charter, the whole 
North-Western territory in her limits, and during the war had confirmed 
her title by the patriotism and valor of her own citizens—who rescued 
even Illinois from the British power. But before the present Consti- 
tution was formed, Virginia, with a magnanimity almost infatuated, had 
ceded to the confederacy, fer the formation of free States, the whole 
North-Western territory, now constituting the States of Ohio, Indiana 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, containing 261,681 square miles, and 
making the territory of the free States rather more than that of the 
slaveholding. The object of this cession and the ordinance of 1787 
was to equalize the area of the two sections. The acquisition of Louisi- 
ana in 1803, added 1,138,103 square miles to our territory, of which, by 
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the Missouri compromise, the South obtained only 226,013 square miles, 
or about one-fifth—the other four-fifths, notwithstanding it came to us 
as a slaveholding province, were allotted to the North, which thus had 
acquired more than 700,000 square miles of territory over the South. 
Florida and Oregon were acquired by the treaty of 1819, by which the 
South got 59,268 square miles, and the North 341,463, making the 
North about 1,000,000 of square miles the most. In 1845 Texas was 
annexed, which added only 325,520 square miles to the South, even if 
all Texas were included. In 1848 we obtained 526,078, square miles 
more in the territories of New Mexico and California. And now the 
North claims the whole of this also—and not only this but half of Texas 
besides, which would make the share of the North exceed that of the 
South nearly 1,500,000 square miles—a territory about equal in extentto 
the whole valley of the Mississippi, and leaving the South only about 
810,812 square miles, while the North retains 2,097,124, or nearly 
three-fourths of the whole! And this too when the South contributed 
her full share of the men and money by which the whole territory was 
obtained. In the Revolutionary war the South furnished an average 
of 16,714 men in each year, and the North 25,875, which nearly corres- 
ponds with their respective number of citizens, and that, too, although 
the war was waged ehiefly against the large cities of the North—cities 
being, in war, the most tempting and the most vulnerable points of attack. 
In the war with Mexico the South supplied two-thirds of the volunteers, 
which constituted three-fourths of the entire force employed. The 
revenue by which these wars have been supported, the public debt 
paid, and the price for the territory furnished, has been raised chiefly 
by duties, which have notoriously operated designedly and incidentally 
to promote the industry and capital of the North, and to oppress those of 
the South. 

“If after all this, the South should submit to be plundered of her 
share of territory now in dispute, when, as an agricultural people, she 
requires her full proportion, she would be recreant to her interest, her 
power, her right, her honor, and her fame—recreant to her history and 
her destiny.” 


Mr. Fisher seems to have examined the question of abo- 
litionism very thoroughly, and to have taken large as well 
as discriminating views of it. He presents it in some as- 
pects which have as yet arrested the attention of few 
Northern men. He not only states succinctly the in- 
superable difficulties in the way of emancipation and the 
moral and political injustice of Northern complaints of our 
slave system, but he significiently warns the North that its 
destruction must involve them, as well as us, in common ruin. 
“ Abolish Slavery,” he says, “and convert the South into 
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a people of mechanics, artisans and merchants, and in- 
stead of being a customer she becomes a competitor of the 
other section. And if the march of pauperism, crime and 
mortality at the North be so great now, what would it be 
then?” Again, after showing the great augmentation of 
the burdens of civilized life in the colder latitudes, he 
says, “We have seen the fearful struggle of Norther 
labor for subsistence, notwithstanding the immense aid it 
has derived from modern machinery and invention. But 
take from that labor the custom and subject it to the com- 
petition of the South, where so much less is required for 
subsistence and that is so much cheaper,—and the result 
would be as ruinous to the present system of the North as 
to that of the South.” 

We are glad to see that some of the Northern Journals 
and some of the sounder thinkers of that section are be- 
ginning of late to take the same views of this important 
subject. If they could by any means be impressed at this 
time upon the common mind of the free States they would 
effectually eradicate the abolition doctrines. It is true that 
fanaticism, not timely checked, soon sweeps over all other 
motives and considerations, human and divine. But there 
is a point at which it may be arrested by self-interest. If it 
has not already passed that point at the North, a calm sur- 
vey and fearless exposition of the fatal consequences of aboli- 
tion to that section, such as Mr. Fisher has made, if repeated 
by other leading characters, as often and as earnestly as the 
emergency demands, might yet stay its mad career and res- 
cue them from self-inflicted ruin. For ourselves—strange 
as they might think it—we have far less apprehensions than 
we have forthem. We see and we know that emancipa- 
tion here is plainly an impossibility. The only result of 
its continued agitation will be a dissolution of the Union, 
and in such an event the injury that might be done the 
South would bear no sort of proportion to that which would 
be entailed upon the North. 

In contrasting and comparing the two sections of the 
Union, Mr. Fisher has not hesitated to declare that the basis 
of our Southern civilization is our slave system, to attribute 
to this, and to our being an agricultural and rural people, 
our greater wealth and our individual superiority. It is not 
to be doubted that the people of the North will stiil promptly 
contest the palm with us in these particulars, and we our 
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selves, while we have with a vanity, pardonable because 
universal, all the world over, strenuously asserted our 
claims to the highest personal consideration, have for the 
most part long since surrendered the question of wealth. 
Mr. Fisher’s statements, then, in this respect will no doubt 
be regarded as paradoxical by many of those who would 
be happy to be convinced that they are true, and it may 
not be amiss to offer some facts and arguments to corrobo- 
rate his opinions. We have already said that an agricul- 
tural people are not necessarily a rich or prosperous people, 
and we believe that if history is consulted it will appear 
that very few if any nations have ever been made perma- 
nently so by agriculture. If such is our condition now, 
and it is destined toabide with us, some special causes 
must be assigned for it. ‘These causes are believed to be 
our peculiar system of slavery, and our peculiar system of 
agriculture. An agriculture which could not exist without 
such slavery, and slavery which would be of no value to 
us without such agriculture—so linked together and mu- 
tually dependent are they on each other. 

Breadstuffs, wines, fruits, and the more costly raw ma- 
terials of clothing, have been the chief productions of ag- 
riculture throughout the world, up to che commencement 
of our system, and are so still almost every where but here. 
The cultivation of none of these require continuous labor. 
From a fourth to a half of each year is all the time that 
labour devoted to these articles will find compensation, 
or indeed can be bestowed upon them. At first view 
it might be thought it was a great advantage to be enabled 
to grow abundantly the necessary 'provisious for support- 
ing life by giving to them only half our time and la- 
bor. And so it would be if the other half could be other- 
Wise profitably employed. But such has not been the case 
hitherto among agriculturists and the consequences have 
been fatal. A century ago it was agreed that not more 
than one adultin a hundred could be supported in idleness 
by the community. Later inventions in machinery have 
had much influence in making one man in ten a pauper in 
Western Europe and have in turn enabled the remainder to 
support him—if he may be said to be supported. But no 
where and under no circumstances can one-half the commu- 
nity, or what is the same thing, the whole community, for 
ane half its time, subsist comfortably in idleness. In form- 
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er times wars and preparations for wars engaged a large 
share of the farmer’s time, which was often recompensed 
by booty. In our own country clearings and improvements 
have profitably employed a considerable portion of it. And 
wherever agriculture has advanced of late, making and ap- 
plying manures have usefully consumed a part of every 
; year. But still in the main the farmers of the northern re- 
joe gions devote no small portion of their long and rigorous win- 
AE - ters to wassail, while those of milder climes luxuriate—cost 
Lo what it may—in the blessed “far niente.” Not so with 
.. those who cultivate our great Southern staples. No sooner 
@ isa crop of cotton housed than it is absolutely necessary to 
i} commence active preparations for another, and the period 
i y that elapses between the cessation of its culture and the 
Bese time of gathering is scarcely sufficient to make the repairs 
Big is ue Tequisite to keep a plantation in order. It is often difficult 
RU RRE to find time for permanent improvements. So it is with 
teat the sugar and rice crops and to a great degree with 
eu at that of tobacco. There is not a day, save the Sabbath, 

i : and the few holidays we have, that can be spared to idle- 
ae i ness: and taking the year round it could hardly be deter- 
mined at what period our labor is most profitable, for every 

item is equally indispensable to the result. Hence it is that 

ey the cultivation of the staples we have named, on the plan 
pursued in the South, constitute a system of agriculture 
wholly different from any that has ever existed elsewhere 
at any period of the world. Nor could these staples be 
so cultivated by any other than slave labor. Freemen 
will not work continuously from year’s end to year’s end and 
one year after another at the same employment without @ 

' much higher compensation than even our agriculture, pro- 
ek fitable as it is, can afford. It is unnecessary to argue this 
ee point. Ample experience demonstrates the fact. No 
i) where has cotton, sugar, rice or tobacco been produced by 
st at. free labor at a cost that will enable them to compete for @ 
PL. moment in equal market with the same articles produced 

te by the labor of slaves. We hazard nothing in saying that 
& they never will be, and that should slave labor cease ovet 
the globe, these staples would speedily relapse into the in- 
significant positions they occupied two centuries ago. It 
| is true that white factory operatives are chained to the 
i; loom and spindle 12 hours and more a day for consecutive 
ears. But the labors are very different. They could not 
so restrained in the open air, and under the burning sun. 
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If they could be they also would be slaves. And in fact 
for the most part the operative is now a slave, for, “ he works 
under a master and receives nothing but a subsistence.” 
In what does this condition differ from that of African 
slavery in America ? 

Having shown why the staple we cultivate, and culti- 
vate with slaves, ought to be more profitate than agricul- 
ture as pursued any where else, without laying any stress 
on the fertility of our soil, we will now give some de- 
tails to prove that it actually has been so, and that we 
have availed ourselves of our advantages with a skill and 
enterprize and perseverance which has never been surpas- 
sed by any other people. We will not go back beyond the 
period of the adoption of the Federal Constitution, at which 
time it isagreed on all hands that the South was more 
wealthy and more prosperous than the North. About the 
same time dates an important epoch in our agriculture, for 
it was then that we began the cotton culture. The price 
of cotton it is well known has fluctuated greatly. But 
from the year 1790 to 1847 inclusive, the average price of 
the short staple in our own seaports has been nearly 19 
cents a pound, which has been about equal to 17 cents nett 
on the plantation. It would be impossible to ascertain 
precisely what, during that period, has been the value of a 
full field hand, but we think we should not be under the 
mark if we estimated, that on the average each full task 
worker has represented an investment of $600. The 
amount invested in lands and permanent improvements 
for such hand on a cotton plantation will not be rated too 
low if put at $400, making in alla fixed investment of 
$1000 for every full hand engaged in cotton culture. On 
nearly all plantations bread, and on some all, and in most 
a portion of the other provisions, and frequently the clo- 
thing, of all the slaves has been also produced by them- 
selves. ‘The current cash expenditures incurred have been 
chiefly for overseers’ wages, doctors’ bills, work-animals, 
plantation implements, salt, iron, bagging, &c.; but the 
bagging is always resold with the cotton at a small loss. 
The average expenses per hand throughout the period 
stated have not probably exceeded $30. ‘They certainly 
have not gone beyond $35, at which we will place them. 
The average production of ginned cotton is variously esti- 
mated. Erom the best information we can obtain, care- 
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fully compared, our opinion is that at this time the ave- 
rage production of the Atlantic States is fully 1200 Ibs. for 
every full hand exclusively engaged in producing cotton as 
the sole market crop, and that in the Gulf States it reaches 
1800 Ibs. And as these latter States grow three-fourths 
of the cotton crop, the average production of the whole is 
at least 1600 Ibs. per hand. But in the infancy of cotton 
culture and before the Gulf States were extensively open- 
ed to it, the production was much less. Yet in the whole 
period from 1790 up to 1847 the average could not have 
fallen short of 1000 lbs. per hand. ‘This quantity at 17e. 
per pound would have brought the planter $170 gross, or, 
deducting expenses, $135 nett foreach hand, or for every 
$1000 invested, which is equal to 134 per cent on his capi- 
tal. In addition to this his slaves, so far from being pe- 
rishable property, increased annually, as we have shown, 
from 1820 to 1840, arid no doubt throughout the whole pe- 
riod at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum which increased 
his profits at least 14 per cent. more, as fully half of them 
are hands. The income of our cotton planters, therefore, 
from 1790 to 1847, was on the average at the rate of 15 
per cent. perannum on their capital. ‘The profits of rice 
and sugar crops are generally admitted to be greater than 
those of cotton, while those of tobacco and provisions, for 
with slave labor, and in the midst of the other great staple 
cultures, provisions, to the extent we produce them can be 
more profitably grown here than elsewhere, are sup- 
posed to be something less. Upon the whole the income 
from cotton may be regarded as indicating the average in- 
come yielded by the entire agricultural operations of the 
South. In the most prosperous countries of Europe 4 per 
cent. is considered a handsome rate of interest. Our 
Northern capitalists are well satisfied with six. It has 
been this extraordinary profit of 15 per cent. which has 
enabled the South to sustain the enormous and most un- 
equal burthens which have been imposed upon her by the 
unjust legislation of the Federal Government—which 
enables her to fill the public coffers by the extravagant 
duties she pays on her immense consumption of foreign 
productions—to fatten her Northern associatess by the equal- 
ly oppressive tax they levy for their own exclusive benefit 
on every rival article they furnish her—and yet, in spite 
of all, to hold up her head with any, and still maintain 
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her superiority over the North, as Mr. Fisher has so con- 
clusively shown, in wealth, in comforts and in Men. 

But the South is habitually denounced—and she habi- 
tually admits the truth of the denunciation—for want of 
skill and enterprise and perseverance in all her pursuits, 
and an enlightened regard for her pecuniary interests 
her apathy and idleness. A glance at the history of her 
cotton culture will show in a moment how utterly false all 
this is. ‘The Southern people have not evinced a turn for 
commerce, though possessing an immense coast and mate- 
rials for ship-building to an exhaustlessextent. 'They are 
not apt at the tricks of trade, nor cunning in the manufac- 
ture of notions. ‘They have indeed been, perhaps, culpa- 
bly neglectful in not converting into cloths, as they might 
do at less cost than any others in the world, their own cot- 
ton. But this they are about to do. Hitherto they have 
devoted themselves exclusively to the more congenial oc- 
cupation of agriculture, and not unwisely, since it has net- 
ted them 15 per cent. per annum on their capital. And 
where and in what pursuit did people ever before exhibit 
such enlightened energy—such indomitable perseverance? 
and when were such vast results ever before produced in 
so short a period by the same numbers? In 1790 cotton 
culture had scarcely begun. Only 81 light bales were ex- 
ported from America the ensuing year. By 1804 our crops 
had reached 100,000 of our present bales. In the next 15 
years, in spite of embargo, non-intercourse and war it had 
again increased threefold, and in 14 years more it had run up 
to 1,200,000, the crop of 1833 being fourfold that of 1819. 
At this latter period it was thought the maximum of pro- 
duction had been attained. Indeed it had frequently been 
fully believed, at different periods before, that this limit was 
reached. Now,.however, it was the universal conviction. 
Yet in only 9 years more we had doubled the crop again, 
and notwithstanding the low prices since 1842 the produc tion 
has been on the increase, and the crop of the last year is 
estimated, while we write, at 2,800,000 bales. There are 
no limits assignable to our production of cotton. The 
check is on the capacity to manufacture and consume. 
For 60 years, the genius and enterprise, the science and 
cApital of a large portion of the civilized world have been 
directed to the improvement of machinery for manufactu- 
ring cotton, and in adapting to it all the great inventions of 
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the age. The capacities of water and of steam have been 
exhausted for the purpose. Yetthe genius and enterprise 
and science and wealth of the world have lagged in the 
rear of the skill and energy of our planters in producing. 
We have been continually curbed by the inability to manu- 
facture and consume. But for this we should have gone 
far beyond our present production, and with an assurance 
of netting 10 cents per pound for our cotton, we could 
easily double our last crop, immense as it was, in ten years 
more. Nor have the other agricultural productions been 
neglected in all this time. ‘The ancient staples, tobacco 
and rice, have slowly but steadily increased, and the su- 
ar crop, which in 1828 was 88,000 hogsheads, had risen 
y 1847 to 240,000 hogsheads—nearly three-fold in 19 
years. In breadstuffs our superfluities would enable us to 
supply the wants of the world, with scarcely an effort to 
increase them. How then can a people who can do what 
we have done, be justly called idle or ignorant, unfaithful 
to our interests or unskilful in pursuing them? In agricul- 
ture there is nocharlatanry. We do not parade dividends. 
We publish no seductive calculations. We build neither 
alaces nor cities. No subsidized press proclaims our feats. 
eens agricultural Journals are unhappily at a discount 
among ourselves, We ply our labors in solitude afar from 
the thoroughfares of men. Wedo not “roar in the midst of 
congregations,” but it is with us as the Psalmist says it was 
of old when “a man was famous according as he had lifted 
up his axe upon the thick trees.” We supply the life- 
blood which sustains the trade and commerce and finan- 
ces of the world. We keep steam expanding, machi- 
nery in motion and the lightning traversing the wires. 
And we do it in silence. We are scarcely known amid 
the stupendous operations whose sole basis is our labor 
and our skill. The power of a people who can do all this— 
who can do what we do—must be immense in every way, 
whenever they see proper to exert it, and incaleculably va- 
luable to them must be that institution, though .t be un- 
disguised slavery, which makes them what they are. 

Yet the South has latterly declined and is now deeli- 
ning ; not perhaps in comparison with other countries, byt 
with ler own past prosperity. From 1840 to 1849, in- 
clusive, the price of cotton—which measures her profits— 
averaged in the New-York market a little under 8 cents per 
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pound. The nett price of the planter did not exceed 6 
cents. At this rate, and an average production of 160 

lbs. per hand, according to the formula we have laid down, 
the profits on capital invested in its culture have averaged 
about 74 percent. Even in the Gulf States, where the pro- 
duction is 1800 pounds, the average will not exceed this, be- 
cause only about 1 per cent. should be added for increase of 
slaves, and expenses are greater. ‘There are planters there, 
however, who average 2500 pounds per hand—these make 
about 13 percent. profit. In the Atlantic States, where the 
production is 1200 pounds per hand, allowing 14 per cent. 
for the increase of negroes, the average nett profit has been 
about 6 per cent. With the habits of our Southern people, 
and especially with those who contracted debts in better 
times, these rates of income are not satisfactory. But as 
most planters draw in addition a considerable proportion of 
their support from their plantations in the shape of provi- 
sions, fuel, &c., they may live comfortably at a nett price 
of 6} cents per pound for cotton. The prospects for the 
future were not, however, cheering—prices seem to be 
gradually settling lower and lower, and for the present 
year have been below the compensating point. ‘There are, 
besides, many and wealthy planters in the Atlantic States 
who do not produce more than 1000 pounds to the hand, 
and consequently clear, at 64 cents nett, only 43 per cent. 
on their capital, but 3 of which is in cash. These must cer- 
tainly abandon cotton culture in these States if prices fall 
lower, and probably will do it, for the most part, if they do 
not materially advance. A few of them wiil remove to the 
South-West, but most of them will change their pursuit 
and invest their capital in manufacturing establishments. 
The result thus far of experiments now going on here has 
set the current of public opinion as strong, and almost as 
broadly, in favor of cotton factories as it was formerly in 
favor of cotton plantations I,et Southern energy, and per- 
severance, and capital once become fairly embarked in this 
pursuit, and we will soon leave the world as far behind in 
manufacturing as we have done in growing cotton. With 
the raw material on the spot, with our innumerable water- 
falls, our broad coal fields, our cheap building materials, 
cheap provisions, cheap fuel, cheap labor, mild climate, 
navigable streams and railroad transportation, no portion of 
the globe could at all compete with us in cotton manufac- 
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. By this process Southern industry would reap all 
the profits now made on Southern agriculture, and we 
should realize for our cotton crops three dollars where we 
now receive one. 

But we must defer this view of our resources to another 
opportunity, when we may have space to do it justice. It 
has been our purpose on the present occasion to confine our 
remarks within the scope of Mr. Fisher’s Lecture. 
our testimony to his in favor of the superiority of the South 
over the North, even in a pecuniary point of view, and 
attributing it, as he does, to our agriculture, conducted with 
consummate skill and energy, and wholly on the basis of 
slave labor} we have spoken of slavery only in its econo- 
mical respects, and our arguments have consisted simply 
of statements of facts. 
discussed the right of slaveholding in its moral influences, 
aud do not propose to renew the discussion now. 
we are almost weary of it. 


Joining 


tedly 
Indeed 


We are disgusted with dispu- 
ting abstract points with enthusiasts, from whose narrow 
and perverted intellects no logic can eradicate their supersti- 
tious dreams—“the Idols of the Denbe,” as Bacon calls them. 
Utterly routed from Revelation, on which they first took 
their stand, driven from the common consent of mankind, 
as recorded in all history, which Cicero defined to be the 
“lex nature,” the only true law of nature, they fly off 
into phantasms which can neither be comprehended nor 
combatted, and “substitute for the reasoning of experience 
the chimeras of their own imaginations.” 
if the controversy is not to cease altogether, it is desirable 
that it should be brought as speedily as possible to some 
practical issue. 

But there is one view of it,—not an abstract one, and 
strictly connected with the comparison of the strength and 
resources of the North and South,—in regard to which we 
will say a word, or rather, according to our plan, state a 
Notwithstanding all the benefits which we feel 
assured we have derived from our system of slavery, 
as it is so often and so emphatically argued, it is an inse- 
cure and dangerous oue,—if in those critical periods which 
come upon all nations, in which every nerve is required to 
be strained in self defence, it shall so cripple and weaken us 
that we must necessarily be crushed, we should say that 
it could not be abolished too soon. 


We think that, 
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ever, we regard this system not only as secure and safe, 
but as one of the main pillars of our strength. Though 
history, as it has been written, is but little more than a 
bloody record of the restlessness and violence of man, we 
believe there is no instance of any serious servile ins urrec- 
tion, much less of any nation that has been directly or 
indirectly destroyed by its slaves. The Jacquerie of 
France and such rebellions as those of Wat 'I'yler and 
Jack Cade were the uprisings of people whose undoub- 
ted rights were trampled on—not of slaves. In all the 
desolating wars, which ended in the virtual extinction of 
Greece, slaves were never even an embarrassment, save, 
perhaps, in the contest between Sparta and Mesgjya, and 
1e Helots, the m 18 all s se in 
lefice to what the iperst tic r f that bd as 
ab the arth- 
their 
finary 
“mpire, 
ims of that 
odern until 
1e color as 
rank before 
distinction. 
yzhly edu- 
part. all 
1ucydides 
under the 
lly proves 
1em in time 
e Peloponnesian 
is frequently Te ica up to the walls 
of Athens, but in the 19th year of it, Agis, acting on the 
treacherous advice of Alcibiades, seized and __ fortified 
Decelea, a village within sight of Athens, on the same 
plain and only 12 mileS distant. His avowed purpose was 
to open an asylum for runaway slaves. ‘There were, ac- 
cording to Athenus, 400,000 slavés in Athens. Hume, 
who disputes the number, agrees that the Greek historians 
enumerated only full-grown men, or about one-fourth of 
the whole population, in speaking of the number of inha- 
bitants iu any place. If Athenzeus was correct, there were 
in all 1,600,000 slaves belonging to the Athenians. Yet 
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though the asylum remained open for 10 years, during 
which time Athens was often reduced by war and faction 
to the last extremity, and was finally conquered, we have 
no account that more than 20,000, or one in eighty, of these 
slaves deserted their masters ; and these, ‘Thucydides says, 
were mostly mechanics of the city, always the most profli- 
gate and unreliable class of slaves. On the same page 
that relates the fortification of Decelea the historian states 
that the Spartans sent 600 heavy armed Helots and newly 
enfranchised citizens to Sicily, where the decisive battle of 
the war was about to be fought. During our revolutionary 
struggle the British carried off a much greater number of 
our slaves. Ramsay says 25,000 from South-Carolina, and 
fromé Geotie, accerein: Me@el!, one-half. Bu 
Staté “he d provinces 
slav@s 
joined 
carrie 
Ciarkson Coy 
war at upw 
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litionists 
than coul 
soil. In fal 
lics, shows Sha 
allies. Numere Ss might given did our 
space permit. As @@ (47 the Provin&® feta ture 
of South-Carolina passed an act for enlisting slaves, to the 
number of one-third of the males and in Charleston one- 
half. ‘The preamble of that get is conclusive evidence, of 
the highest authority, of their WelFtried fidelity. It begins 
thus: “Whereas itehas been found by experience that 
several negroes and other slaves have in times of war be- 
haved themselves with great faithfulness and courage in 
repelling the attacks of his Majesty’s enemies in their des- 
cents on this Province,” &c., &c. 

Judging from what we all know ourselves of the character 
of the African in America—from our own past experience— 
and from history, the idea that our slaves would embarrass 
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and weaken us in time of war—even of a contest conduc- 
ted as the Decelean war, for the express purpose of giving 
them liberty, appears to us to be wholly groundless—ha- 
ving no support but the fears of the timid and the inven- 
tion of the designing. On the contrary, the proofs are con- 
clusive that they would add vastly to our strength—that 
under the superintendence of a few they would cultivate 
the soil as diligently as they do now and maintain our 
agricultural resources undiminished, while the great body 
of our adult males would be fighting in the field, and that 
in cases of emergency they would bare their faithful bo- 
soms in defence of our families and their own—of our 
homes and theirs. As to any danger of a servile insurrec- 
tion, while there never was in reality any thing serious to 
be apprehended from this source, the very thought of it is 
fast wearing out from the imagination even of the most 
ignorant and timorous. In over two centuries, through 
all the vicissitudes of the times, living as we do in wilder- 
nesses, with large masses of slaves concentrated on fertile 
spots and but few whites among there has never yet 
been @ concerted plan of insurrection that came to a head— 
none that ever threatened the slightest danger to the sys- 
tem. ‘The two or three actual outbreaks that have occur- 
ted, have been the result of momentary impulse and were 
checked by the very first show of resistance. The num- 
ber of the free citizens to that of slaves at Athens was as 
one to thirteen. We seeno reason why the number of free- 
born Anglo-Saxons here may not be safely and advanta- 
geously as one to fifty of the Heaven-enslaved children 
of Canaan. We are not ignorant that there have been 
many disturbances among the slaves of the West Indies, 
the obscure accounts of which have lead excitable imagi- 
nations to picture them as terrible rebellions—the natural 
results of slavery. But we cannot look upon these instan- 
ces of partial insubordination as servile insurrections any 
more than we do upon the few that have occurred with us. 
They were mere mutinies, such as are happening conti- 
nually in the best armies and navies of the world—or mere 
riots such as occur every week in some city or other in 
Europe or America.* They are not at all peculiar to the 


* While these sheets are going through the press a most disgraceful riot 
has occurred in the City of New-York, in which more lives have been lest 
than in all the negro disturbances that have taken place in the Southern 
States. It is also of more serious omen than any of them have been, 
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system of slavery. And considering the defective and op- 

ressive colonial governments of the various West India Is- 
flssie.--the almost total want of social organization—the 
example and influence of the Maroons and the character 
of their slaves up to a recent period—being chiefly natives 
of Africa, but half subdued and wholly savage, the won- 
der is that these disturbances were not more frequent and 
more serious. We areof course aware, also, of the bloody 
revolution in St. Domingo. But that was not the work of 
slaves. They became indeed the instrument of it and 
have been paying the heavy penalty of their wickedness 
and folly. That horrible convulsion was the work of the 
French people. 'The Assembly decreed the massacres of 
St. Domingo as an appropriate underplot to the awful tra- 
gedy it was enacting then in France itself. And if ever 
danger or suffering occur to us from our slave system, it 
will spring from a similar source. Left to ourselves we 
have nothing to fear andevery thing to gainfromit. From 
treacherous allies—from reckless enthusiasts, associated 
with us in one government, but aliens to our inte- 
rest and enemies to our social organization ‘come all 
the mischief. Asa foreign people, as open foes, we should 
have nothing to apprehend even from them; and we fear 
they are madly urging ona crisis, which will compel us in 
obedience to the first law of nature, the oe neces- 
sity of self-defence, to declare them such. 

In the closing paragraph of his lecture, Mr. Fisher, speak- 
ing of what he denominates the two great systems of the 
North and South, says—“ Together they have flourished, 
together they must falterand fall.” It is not pleasing to 
the patriot or philanthropist to contemplate the fall of either 
of these systems or the dissolution of the Union, which 
must precede or follow the catastrophe, but we must dis- 
sent from the conclusion of our author that they will ine- 
vitably “full together ;” and since the question has become 
so public and prominent, we see no reason why we should 
not express the opinion we so fully entertain that in the 
painful event of a dissolution of the Union the South can 
stand atone. With a population of less than 3,000,000 
and a territory of less than 800,000 square miles, our fore- 
fathers of these then Rebel Provinces engaged in the con- 
test with Great Britain, achieved their independence and 
established a Republican Empire which already ranks 
among the first powers of the world and possesses—though 
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only 60 years old—a government which is now among the 
oldest among civilized nations—nearly every other having 
during that period been more or less revolutionized. If 
3,000,000 of people could achieve and establish so much 
and so well, it is absurd to suppose that a portion of that 
same people now grown to 9,000,000 in number; possessing 
all the elements of that social and political organization 
which carried their ancestors through the great struggles of 
1776 and 1789—flourishing too upon the same soil, to which 
vast areas more fertile still have been added, until their 
portion embraces, exclusive of New Mexico and Calitornia, 
more than 800,000 square miles, holding and command- 
ing the Gulf and the mouth and best portion of the valley of 
the Mississippi, from which their fathers were excluded, 
should be unable to form and to maintain an independent 
government for themselves, and take a prominent position 
among nations. Enjoying all the lights of knowledge in all 
its various branches, capable of furnishing and perhaps al- 
ready furnishing more of the raw materials which supports 
commerce and manufactures than all other civilized na- 
tions put together—able, when we desire it, to embark our- 
selves in commerce and manufactures against any com 
petition—united by a peculiar and vital and indissoluble 
tie—a tie which makes common our interests, our pursuits, 
our dangers, our sympathies, and even our prejudices,— 
there is nothing to prevent us from standing, no matter 
who may fall. We have an enrolled militia 700,000 strong. 
In an emergency we might bring into the field a million of 
armed men. Soldiers equal, if not superior, to any the 
world has ever seen. They would not be dragged from 
the low haunts of cities nor the enervating atmosphere of 
crowded factories, but from the pure air and bracing pur- 
suits of the country. Men born on horseback and with 
arms in their hand. 


Sed in longam tamen evum 
Manserunt, hodieque manent ves/igia ruris. 


said Horace, and revealed unconsciously one of the main 
elements of Roman Conquest. 

But there is one point of comparison between the North 
and South which Mr. Fisher did not examine and from 
which many important conclusions may be drawn. Among 
other things, it sufficiently accounts for the fact of the North 
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having large cities while the South wants them. In 1847 
the domestic exports of the South were $84,766,130, and 
those of the North $65,878,334. This exhibit, however, 
the latest complete one we have seen, does not fairly show 
the comparison, for 1847 was a famine year in Europe and 
the domestic exports for that year, from New-York alone, 
were $14,500,000 greater than the next year, 1848, In 
1842, the year when duties were lowest, the exports of the 
North were $21,516,435, of the Seuth $56,277,348, which 
shows about the average proportion between them. In 
1847 the imports of the North were $124,777,201, of the 
South $16,768,437, and for 1842 they stood respectively at 
$51,676,914, and $13,076’885. From these statements we 
perceive that the South exports about double as much as the 
North and that her imports do not average one-fourth. tis 
notto be supposed, however, that she docs not receive imports 
in proportion to her exports. hey come to her through the 
Northern eities charged with the profits of Northern mer- 
chants, shipowners, capitalists, and laborers to a heavy 
amount. These advantages the North and these disadvan- 
tages the South respectively owe solely to the Union. As 
one consequence, the Foreign and Domestic tonnage of the 
North amounts to about 3,900,000 tons—that of the South 
to about 1,055,000 tons. The tonnage being nearly in pro- 
portion to the imports, and the reverse of that of exports. 
The facts is, the North carries our exports froin our 
wharves and bring back the returns for them to the North- 
ern ports. All this trade belongs of right to the South, for 
ecommerce naturally follows production. It constitutes 
her foreign resousces. If she enjoyed it, her consumption 
would be greatly cheapened and her own industry vastly 
stimulated and rewarded. If the Union were dissolved it 
would instantly revert into her hands, and render her as 
powerful abroad as she would be strong and prosperous at 
home. In such an event the commerce of the North would 
shrink to one-third or one-fourth of its present extent. She 
would lose the taxes which her mercantile classes now 
levy on our imports—the taxes which the Federal Govern- 
ment now levies also on them and distributes chiefly in 
her section—the taxes which her manufacturers levy on all 
rival articles : she would lose her great carrying trade and a 
very large proportion of the compensation whieh her in- 
dustry now legitimately receives from us in return for her va- 

‘ous productions we consume. In short, her pecuniary 
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prosperity would be gone—gone, probably, forever. But 
we will not dwell upon this topic. It is an ungrateful one. 
We have adverted to some of the consequences of a disso- 
lution only because we thought Mr. Fisher so sound in 
most of his conclusions was in error here, and because the 
most erroneous, and perhaps in the existing state of affairs, 
the most pernicious ideas are afloat upon the subject in 
both sections of the confederacy. It is important that the 
North and South should fully comprehend their respective 
strength and weakness before the threatened and apparent- 
ly impending breach is made, that there may be no arro- 
gant assumption and no undue concessién by either side. 
We might treat the subject more at large and trace the 
consequences of separation through the social and politi- 
eal systems of the ,two sections, and perhaps strengthen 
the proofs we have already furnished to sustain our views. 
But we have said enough for the present occasion. 


Arr. Il—Essay on the Union of Church and State ; 
by Baprist Wriornestey Nort, M.A. New-York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1849. 12mo. pp. 442. 


Every complete discussion of the State must include a 
full examination of its relations to education and religion. 
Such a discussion, which shall combine philosophy with 
statesmanship and be conducted from no party or sectarian 
pont d’appui, is still a desideratum in literature. Mr. 
Gladstone’s very able book cannot be regarded as entirely 
fulfilling those conditions. Dr. Arnold’s papers on Church 
and State are only fragmentary. Mr. Bunsen’s Church of 
the Future is too strictly national. Mr. Sewell’s Christian 
Polities would not command entiré assent from even all 
within his own communion ;—what is most striking in the 
work is to be indirectly credited to Aristotle and Plato, 
which is honorable to Mr. Sewell’s judgment and scholar- 
ship; but it contains paralogisms and theories which are 
not creditable to his logic or to his views of practical states- 
manship. And—not to mention other productions equally 
failing to present a complete discussion of the subject—the 
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recent work of Mr. Noel makes no pretensions to such a 
comprehensive character. 

The social position as well as the reputation for earnest 
piety enjoyed by the honorable and reverend author will 
probably secure more attention to his volume than its in- 
trinsic force would otherwise command. Whatever may 
have been the degree of thought bestowed upon the subject 
before taking up his pen, the work before us bears evident 
marks of hasty composition. ‘There are eloquent and forci- 
ble passages in it, much repetition, for which, however, the 
author apologizes, and, as it appears to us, sundry miscon- 
ceptions and want of clear perception respecting several 
points involved in the subject. 

The preface to the book is in a candid and manly tone, 
and we do not doubt that no mere spirit of captiousness 
and impatience, but that a resistless conviction of duty 
has actuated Mr. Noel in his secession from the Establish- 
ment. But we regret that he has not felt it necessary to 
discuss some of the greatest questions which enter into the 
relations of the State and Church. He has, however, ob- 
viated for himself this necessity, by assuming the position 
that all unions of Church and State are directly repugnant 
to Scripture; and of course, could this ground be success- 
fully maintained, all further discussion would be needless 
where the authority of Scripture was admitted. ‘The au- 
thor begins, therefore, with referring the lawfulness of a 
union of Church and State to the authority of Scripture, 
and as a preliminary to his argument, very properly con- 
siders what is meant by the respective terms involved in 
the question. Nothing can be more philosophical than 
this mode of proceeding; scarcely anything can be less 
satisfactory than Mr. Noel’s summary settlement of the 
terms. 

In his definition of “Church” we shall not follow him, 
because we would entrench upon the controversies of theo- 
logians. But we may well feel some disappointment at 
finding “the word State” dismissed in six duodecimo 
lines, which merely confound the State with the govern- 
ment of the State. And finally, his definition of “union” 
is reduced to the narrow and inadequate notion of “a 
national payment of the pastor and consequent superin- 
tendence of himand the Church by the State.” pp. 19 20. 

He then proceeds to “general considerations which con- 
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demn the union ;” and—not to dwell upon the illogical 
titles which are prefixed to the several sections of this part 
of the work—the sum and substance of his argument 
reaches no further than to show that the general character 
of the State and the experience of history prove that the 
Church has suffered by the union. It might justly and suf. 
ficiently be replied to this, that error and dereliction of duty 
and misconception of its functions, on the part of either the 
Church or the Government (for this is Mr. Noel’s meaning 
of State) can never prove that an essential part of the Con- 
stitution of England should be destroyed. Nor does all 
that he has said thus far touch the deeper question of the 
true nature of the State and its relations to the true nature 
of the Church. 

But it was not necessary, with his views, that he should 
at allexamine the origin of that feature in the English 
Constitution which he attacks, for he proceeds at once to 
the Scriptural argument and endeavors to prove that “the 
union iscondemned by the Mosaic Law.” 'To a preceding 
section Mr. Noel had given the startling title, “The Union 
condemned by the Constitution of the State.” Now as it 
cannot be denied that the Establishment forms an integral 
part of the Constitution of England, it was mere abuse of 
words to employ such phraseology—not to show, as it might 
have suggested, that the whole nation, with her lawyers and 
statesmen, had been blindly supporting a huge incubus, the 
source of many difficulties to many administrations, as a real 
part of the English Constitution, when indeed it was an usur- 
pation extranegus to and in direct violation of the very Con- 
stitucion upon which, as an impostor, it had foisted itself;— 
but merely with the design of intimating that the general 
character of English administrations had been so prejudi- 
cial to the purity of the Church as to render the union im- 
proper. Here, again, the same loose language respecting 
the MdSaic Law merely means that while under the Jewish 
Constitution the State and Church were identical and di- 
rected by the immediate legislation of God himself, the 
English system is different in fact and encumbered with 
many evils, some of which, he alleges, are even contrary to 
the will of God. In this section Mr. Noel entirely fails in 
establishing his position. The very words with which he 
concludes the section show the whole extent of what he 
can pretend to have established, viz: that “the Mosaie 
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Law must condemn all those practices which are involved 
in the Anglican union of Church and State.” This, con- 
ceded to the utmost, would still leave untouched the funda- 
mental questions, whether the State and Church may not 
be lawfully united; whether the Mosaic Law itself does 
not support this general proposition; whether the English 
union did not justly or necessarily arise; whether abuses 
should be reason for risking the destruction of so important 
an element in the Constitution; and whether England is 
not bound to maintain that very feature of her Constitution, 
whatever it may cost her to reform and purify it. 

The remainder of Mr. Noel’s Scripture argument, from 
the Prophecies of the Old and from the New Testament 
Scriptures, we will not examine here, because it exhibits 
the same inconsequential character with that which we 
have just noticed. ‘The interpretation which he puts upon 
the celebrated and often-quoted words, “My kingdom is 
not of this world,” being printed by him in capitals, is, we 
suppose, conclusive to his mind as entirely settling the 
whole question. It is as follows: “This was therefore the 
legitimate meaning of his words, and in them he has so- 
lemnly taught us that his dominion is forever and entirely 
distinct from secular dominion; that he rules over men’s 
hearts and consciences; that he will ever establish and 
maintain his rule without the aid of the tax-gatherer and 
the soldier, and will never resort to military force.” p. 103. 
If it proves that the existing relations of the State and 
Church in England are imperfect and even unscriptural, it 
equally proves that they should be placed upon a true 
basis; that the “kingdoms of this world shotld become the 
kingdoms of our Lord and his Christ;” that the State and 
Church should rather become identical than that they 
should stand in pernicious and unnatural opposition. The 
fact is, that there are no directions in the New ‘Testament 
respecting the union of State and Church, for the same 
reason that there are none respecting the form of civil 
government—because these are things sufliciently provided 
for by the natural laws of man’s development and civiliza- 
tion, and which, consequently, will adjust themselves in 
the course of Providence. Unscriptural conditions, requi- 
ring reform, in the relations of Church and State no more 
argue against the propriety of such an union than unscrip- 
tural tyranny in a government would argue against the 
great and necessary principle of civil obedience. The 
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whole of Mr. Noel’s argument is directed to show that the 
existing condition of things in the Establishment is in 
many respects unscriptural, a position which, if even made 
out, could not warrant the general conclusions which he 
appears to draw against the lawfulness of any union of 
Church and State. 

As to the practical personal question of how far the un- 
scriptural position of the English Church and State should 
influence an individual in abandoning his connection with 
the system, it is a matter with which we have no concern, 
and which must be left to the individual conscience. Mr. 
Noel generously and candidly concedes the piety, con- 
scientiousness, worth and usefulness of many who feel as 
much bound to continue in the Establishment as he does to 
leave it. It is to be regretted, therefore, that he did not feel 
himself at liberty to omit altogether the grave general conclu- 
sion against all union of Church and State, and confine him- 
self to the particular point that the English Establishment 
was, in his view, too unscriptural to warrant his further con- 
nection with it. ‘The picture which he gives of the condition 
of the English Church, after making every allowance for the 
exaggeration and high coloring which are perfectly natural 
from one in Mr. Noel’s position, nevertheless presents ample 
cause for sorrow to a christian mind, and for hope that 
much may be altogether reformed. Mr. Noel’s fervent 
piety, zeal and conscientiousness every one must respect 
and admire; but we have not sufficient warrant for confi- 
dence in his judgment to make us implicitly receive his 
heart-seeing statistics as to the number of “unconverted” 
clergymen in the Establishment. It appears to us also, 
that in the historical portion of his argument he would 
have presented Jess the air of a partisan had he not, while 
justly exhibiting the tyranny and vices which disgraced 
the Episcopal Establishment, have so entirely omitted the 
slightest allusion to the equal cruelty and profanity which 
stained the non Episcopal Establishment in the days of the 
Commonwealth. 

The difficulties which Mr. Noel finds in the Prayer 
Book and Canons, as “ repugnant to the word of God,” do 
not fall properly within the scope of our pages. It is wor- 
thy of consideration, however, whether, where a difference 
of interpretation is conceded and prevails, it is the wisest 
judgment, to insist that the interpretation most offensive to 
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us is the only legitimate one, and then make it a ground 
of conscientious secession. 

The whole of the second part of Mr. Noel’s book, upon 
the Influence of the Union, is worthy of the perusal of En- 
glish Churchmen and Statesmen; and no less of citizens 
generally, as exemplifying—however much reasonable al- 
lowance be made for strong coloring and omission of all 
which would relieve the picture—still, powerfully‘exempli- 
fying the evils and corruptions which will ever be insepa- 
ble from a union of Church and State, standing in the 
relations and upon the basis of the present union in Eng- 
land. But it is a great mistake to suppose, as Mr. Noel 
does, that the severance of that union will remedy the evils 
which he deplores. ‘That it would tend to remove most 
of the corruptions which spring from the influence of pa- 
tronage, is not to be denied; but that it would produce the 
harmonious results which Mr. Noel anticipates, is a delu- 
sive dream. ‘T'o say nothing of the effects which sucha 
radical revolution in the constitution of the kingdom must 
entail, the diverse shades of opinion in the Church would 
still exist; and no longer possessing a venerable, majestic 
and common inheritance around which to cling, they 
would burst forth with all the deep and proverbial rancor 
of family disputes. Each fragment claiming to be the 
truest representative of the dismembered body, would per- 
haps, add the fierce zeal of proselytism to mutual recrimi- 
nations of heresy, and would make the once august name 
of the Church of England a scorn and by-word of impo- 
tent wrangling. ‘That this would be the case was the 
Union at once to be severed, we entertain very little doubt. 
Such a summary divorce will never occur from the Esta- 
blished Church voluntarily withdrawing from her position. 
Evil and sordid motives, doubtless, would influence many 
within her to cling to the union to the last; nobler con- 
victions of duty, would actuate many others to struggle 
against the disseverance of what they believe must be con- 
joined for the best interests of the nation. But the State 
itself might unceremoniously cast off the Establishment, 
and leave it to the divisions and weakness which such a 
step would produce. It is false reasoning to refer, as Mr. 
Noel does, to the example of America, in support of chi- 
meras as to what would be the effect of a dissolution of 
Church and State in England. The condition of things 
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in the two countries is essentially different. In the former, 
not only was there no connection between Church and 
State from the existence of the United States as a nation, 
but it was expressly provided against by the Constitution 
itself. In the latter, it forms an essential part of a Consti- 
tution which has been the growth of ages, not registered 
upon parchment, but inwoven with the deepest fibres of 
the whole religious, social, and political life of the nation. 
The true point of analogy, therefore, which might be 
drawn, is not from what now exists naturally in America, 
to what would be brought about by revolution in England; 
but from what would probably be the terrific results in the 
United States, if such a radical change in its Constitution 
was attempted by suddenly introducing an Establishment, 
as the instantaneous abolition of the union would effect in 
the Constitution of England. 

Besides, the experiment in America has not yet been 
tested. Mr. Noel confidently predicts the severance of the 
union in England. We believe that the prediction will be 
accomplished ; we hope that it will be, in a far different 
sense from that which he contemplates. ‘The present 
form of the union, which is based upon a false con- 
ception of Church and State, we trust will give way to 
the true union between the two which the progress of hu- 
manity will develop; and which, we may hope, will yet 
manifest itself in America, if religion be indeed a divine 
element leavening the growing civilization of the world, 
when the State shall propose for itself the highest Chris- 
tian ends, and the Church shall be truly the Church of the 
Nation. The evils of sectarianism will have a still more 
frightful development in America, until population, wealth, 
and national growth shall have out-grown education and 
religion ; and then the evil will cure itself by the reaction 
which its own magnitude will produce; or christianity 
will triumph over sectarianism, and effect the only true 
union which can exist between the Church and State—an 
identity of object and co-operation. 

There are two passages in the work before us, which 
strikingly exemplify the confusion of ideas which prevails 
upon the nature ef Church and State and their mutual re- 
lations: a confusion which Mr. Noel only shares in com- 
mon with the majority, and which has led to and perpe- 
tuates the very evils which he combats. _He says (p.109) 
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“whether if the State were wholly composed of religious 
men, it could usefully superintend the churches, is a ques- 
tion merely speculative, because upon the representative 
system which is best, and secures the greatest virtue in 
governments, no such State can exist until the constitu- 
ency, that is the mass of the people, become religious ; and 
then the alleged reasons for the union would vanis i.” 

Now on the contrary, under such a state of things, so 
far from the reasons for the union vanishing, there would 
then be the most perfect union possible, and the very con- 
dition towards which the true idea of both Church and 
State should look, viz: a perfect identity. But the reason 
of Mr. Noel’s confusion of idea will be further illustrated 
by the other passage referred to, (p.158) and which is this: 
“The Establishment is reduced by the union to a com- 
plete inactivity. It can make for itself no law, rectify no 
abuse, correct no error, seek no improvement ; the State is 
watching it as a tiger an antelope, and allows not the 
slightest movement. All things else are in progress, but 
the laws and the Constitution of the Establishment remain 
century after century unrevised and unchangeable.” 

Whence this jealousy on the part of the State; this im- 
mobility on the part of the Church? Did the State, in 
Mr. Noel’s sense, “become religious,” this condition of 
things, even if modified, might—according to the concep- 
tions suggested in the above passage—still exist. Because 
here is evidently revealed the conception of Church and 
State, as two independent, codrdinate powers, whose ulti- 
mate identity is never contemplated as even possible. And 
undoubtedly if this conception be correct, there can never 
be any true union of the two; an alliance may exist, but 
union there cannot be,except by one succumbing to, or be- 
ing absorbed by the other. 

The State is the only supreme power in a nation, and 
from it alone must emanate all authority for its own govern- 
ment. It cannot recognize the Church as an independent, 
coérdinate power, to be admitted to the exercise of political 
functions, without anticipating the most dangerous results. 
Nor can the Church claim such functions without the 
highest and most unscriptural arrogance. And yet it is of 
the last importance to the State that Religion, which con- 
trols the hearts and consciences of men, should not be ar- 
rayed in hostility to its objects. And while the State can- 
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not admit the Church as a codrdinate power, whose au- 
thority over the Christian might conflict with the highest 
authority over the Citizen ; nor can the Church as a mere 
religious society, concede to the State merely as supreme 
ruler, direction in spiritual religion; yet were their objects 
the same, and their membership co-extensive, each would 
become other, and the idea of a Christian State would be 
truly realized; nothing would be exempt from the Supreme 
authority ; every thing would be administered upon the 
authority’ of Christianity. Let the State realize its lofty 
responsibilities as embracing the highest moral ends; as 
needing the sanctions of Christianity for its fullest efficien- 
cy; and let the Church realize that it has not only to la- 
bor for individual salvation, but in the very act of so doing 
for the formation of Christian citizens ; for accomplishing 
the highest aspirations of the State in effecting the highest 
well-being of the nation ; and the true relations of Church 
and State will adjust themselves naturally; and we will 
no longer confound the true idea of their union with the 
mere endowment of an Establishment, which is not strictly 
national, and whose sphere is regarded rather as that of 
a jealously watched ally, than as that of a power co-exten- 
sive with the nation, and heartily carrying out the ends 
of the Christian State, in that deeper, interior life which 
human law can never reach. Nor do we concede that 
Mr. Noel has, even incidentally, shown that every Estab- 
lishment must necessarily result ultimately in unscriptural 
terms of union. If this had been made out, he must justly 
have concluded that no union ought ever to be contracted 
between Church and State. As we have intimated alrea- 
dy, we believe, on the contrary, that a truly National Es- 
tablishment, the church of the whole people, would be a 
union which ought to exist, and which will, whenever the 
religious and civil society of a nation become co-extensive 
and identical ; for it will then be demanded by, and na-~- 
turally grow out of the nature of Church and State. And 
although we may never hope to see so noble and divine a 
polity realized upon earth, this surely is no reason why 
the Statesman and the Christian should not labor for such 
an approximation towards that highest form of society, as 
our nature will admit, 

We can scarcely be misunderstood as an advocate either 
of an Establishment in America, in the popular sense of 
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the term, or as a supporter of things in statu quo in Eng- 
land. ‘he same constitutional principles which would 
induce us to oppose such an abolition of the Establish. 
ment in England as Mr. Noel contemplates would lead us 
most strenuously to oppose the establishment in America, 
as the Government-Church, of any of the ecclesiastical 
polities there existing. But in maintaining inviolate the 
national constitution in either country, we would seek for 
and trust in the development of true and comprehensive 
principles, which would give to the American Cohstitution 
its fullest efficiency as the organ of a Christian nation, and 
to the Church of England its truest character as a national 
Establishment. We would have the American nation be- 
come truly Christian, and the English Establishment truly 
national, and then in both countries the State and the 
Church will find themselves united, in the common ob- 
ject of securing the highest well-being of man—not by 
forced or sectarian alliance, but by identity of the measures 
to be pursued for accomplishing that lofty end. It is the 
error of regarding the Church and State as essentially and 
perpetually diverse in their ultimate objects which has led 
to the corrupt state of things which Mr. Noel so forcibly 
pictures in England, and which in America has tended to 
the alarming prospect of pe men and intellectual deve- 
lopment outgrowing moral and religious influence. ‘There 
is much which the State alone, as the supreme power, can 
reach; there is much more which the Church, as the opera- 
tor upon the deepest convictions of man, alone can influence. 
If, therefore, their respective spheres be kept ever distinct, 
such unnatural disjunction must issue in an imperfect na- 
national development. God intended them to co-operate 
for identical objects, and even in their present imperfect 
and unassimilated position we ca‘ch strong glimpses of 
this truth in the fact that the moral power of the State is 
enhanced and supported by the sanctions of religion; and 
the influence of the Church, in quictly extending and pro- 
moting religion, as co-operative with law, depends upon 
the protection of the State. The State, it is true, might 
persecute the Church, and religion would still live by her 
intrinsic vitality. Yet it cannot be pretended that under 
such circumstances the Church could so efficiently and 
extensively operate for the well-being of man, as under the 
tranquil protection of a State which recognized the value 
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of religion. But if the true object of the State be the 
highest welfare of her citizens, and if this also be the true 
object of the Church, it is evident that that object cannot 
be fully attained while Church and State differ as to the 
essential means of compassing it. 

It is necessary, then, for us to consider the general prin- 
ciples deducible from the great political writers of antiquity, 
as well as from the light of history, which enter into the 
origin and nature of government and the State, in order to 
obtain a fuller view of their just objects and of the means 
for accomplishing them. 

All government must be referred, for its origin, to the 
necessary development of human nature. The family 
relation was established by God, when he made male and 
female to multiply, and to assist, comfort and depend upon 
each other. But as the necessary increase of man, from 
this primary law of social condition, would necessarily 
involve multiplication of families, the family circles neces- 
sarily implied a still more extended and complicated circle 
of relationship for their mutual existence, support and pro- 
tection. And as, moreover, the nature of man involved his 
whole development, as a moral, social and political being, 
forthe full perfection of all his faculties, the State, as also 
the Church, must have been included in the original idea 
of man. The true nature of a being can only be fully 
developed in the ultimate perfection of which that being is 
capable. Hence the highest form of that being is the ful- 
filment of its true idea, and the idea must thus logically 
precede and involve every subordinate condition and suc- 
cessive development of the being. The parts of the build- 
ing, and every successive growth of it under the builder’s 
hand, presuppose and point to the complete plan, and the 
true nature of the building only comes out when its full 
idea is realized. ‘Thus the true nature of man will only 
come out when he is perfectly developed, according to 
what the full idea of man involves. 

That man was not intended only for, and, consequently, 
is not perfectly developed, as to all his faculties and capa- 
bilities, only in the family relation and condition, is self- 
evident. ‘This condition, then, must be included in the 
preconceived or logically antecedent condition of a still 
wider sphere, upon which the family condition must de- 
pend for its own perfect and protected existence—just as 
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the mere individual existence must depend upon and imply 
the antecedent existence of family. "That sphere, including 
the family, is of course the State. Thus the idea of man 
involves a law of the nature of man, whereby the idea 
will be unfolded, until the truest and innermost nature of 
the being, man, will come out in the perfect development 
of the idea. Hence, by the law of his nature, the actual 
development of family and State must as inevitably take 
place as that man exists—and thus, out of the very nature 
of man, government must necessarily arise. Man could 
never choose whether he would be governed or not; it is 
inseparable from any condition of his existence. He could 
not, as an individual, exist without the family, and the 
family necessarily involves government. ‘The same is 
evidently true of his condition when widening out beyond 
the family. The principle of government must develope 
itself as certainly as the principle of gravitation. It is as 
essential and inseparable a condition of his existence as 
good government is unquestionably an essential condition 
of his well-being. 

The form under which the principle of government will 
develope itself will be determined by the state of man’s 
progress towards the realization of his true nature asa 
perfect moral, social and political being. ‘The strongest 
intellect must always ultimately govern. Hence when 
man reaches a high degree of development, and the gene- 
ral intellect is highly develqgped and cultivated, (and this 
must be understood to include moral, social and political 
cultivation,) then the general intellect will be the governing 

ywer; andas there must from the very nature of things 
Se always governed and governing, these two classes will 
become identical. For where the most are fit to govern, 
yet as all cannot actually exercise the funetions of govern- 
ing, there must be free selection ; and henee arises represen- 
tation as inseparable from self-government. As it is evident 
that in a free State, government (and by necessary implica- 
tion, legislation,) must be developed through representation, 
the obvious principle by which this must be regulated is, 
that the just ratio between every class and interest of the 
citizens be preserved, so that the free action of each in its 
proper sphere is secured—none encroaching or being en- 
croached upon, but each contributing to the healthy action 
of the whole, and the whole to the well-being of every 
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class. Hence, in a free Christian State, such as is Eng- 
land by her essential Constitution, the very nature of repre- 
sentation must inevitably entail upon government the duty 
of making the Establishment truly national, and not the 
mere endowment of a single class and interest. By what 
practical details this may be accomplished is a question 
which it does not become us to discuss in the pages of an 
American Review. We are only aiming at the general 
principles affecting the extent of the objects embraced 
within the proper ends of government. 

When an individual becomes conscious of the true prin- 
ciples of self-control, or of moral, legal and political duty, 
he is no longer in pupilage, but possesses the right of self- 
government. And so, when anation becomes conscious of 
the true principles of government, and of social and national 
duty, it possesses the right of self-government. Thus it is 
evident that self-government both implies and springs from 
a high degree of civilization and political advancement and 
knowledge. 'The power of self-government may be con- 
ferred upon a people who are not fit and who do not there- 
fore possess the right forit. A mere self-governing people, 
therefore, are not necessarily a free people, for they may 
govern themselves or submit to be governed very despoti- 
cally. But a people must be free in order truly to govern 
themselves. ‘The most perfect freedom is that condition in 
which man can most perfectly fulfil the ends of his being, 
and those ends, from the very nature of man, include mo- 
ral and religious elements ; and the most perfect govern- 
ment is that which comprehends, developes and fosters that 
condition. It is only, then, among men in a condition of 
freedom that a government most adapted to that condition 
can develope itself; for as the form of government must 
spring out of the political wants and condition of man, 
true free government (which, ex vi termini, is self-govern- 
ment,) can only spring from man in such a condition of 
advancement as to comprehend the true nature of freedom. 
But in the natural progress of man’s development towards 
this point, it is evident that something more than the care 
of body and goods enters into the realization of his true 
nature, and therefore becomes comprehended in the objects 
of the State, which, springing from the development of 
that nature, is bound to do all which tends to protect, foster 
and perfect it. This the State practically eflects through 
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government. And as man’s nature can never realize its 
truest idea without the just development of its moral and 
religious elements, these should form an essential part of 
the care of government. 

The government is not the State. Nor is the mere ag 
gregate of the individuals of a nation the State. But the 
State is the organic or constitutional embodiment of the 
nation under the idea of a particular polity. Or, in other 
words, the State is the nation existing as a political being, 
developing and exercising determinate functions according 
to the law of its nature or constitution. Government owes 
its form to the nature of the State. It grows out of, or is the 
creation of the State, as its organ of reason and will. And 
hence as the reason and will of the State must always ex- 
ercise and apply itself in regulating its affairs, in protec- 
ting and furthering justice and right, and in securing the 
performance of its intentions, so its organ, government, 
must ever be concerned with legislative, judicial, and exe- 
cutive functions. ‘This view of the government and the 
State renders it intelligible how there may be a characte- 
ristic general State policy, which yet some particular go- 
vernment for the time being of the same State, may quite 
depart from and contradict; and it also leads to the just 
consequence that as government is thus the organ of the 
State’s action, and the State includes the highest interests 
of the citizen, government must be concerned with moral 
questions, and cannot confine its duties to the mere con- 
servation of body and goods. 

Government necessarily implies law ; and good govern- 
ment implies order, just law, and consequent security and 
protection of every individual right. Ina free State, every 
citizen is in relation to the right of self-government govern- 
or; and in relation to good order and just law governed. 
All may respectively rule and be ruled; hence the rulers 
for the time being are responsible to the ruled, as all are to 
order and law; and thus such a polity presents the truest 
idea of a commonwealth, or a State in which all citizens 
participate equally in governing and being governed, and 
in which the highest well-being of each and of the whole 
is interdependent, and forms the common object of the care 
of all. And this evidently constitutes political equality. 
Now it is indisputable, that while the supreme power in 
the State should propose as its ultimate object the highest 
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possible well-being of the citizen, the very order and law 
upon which its efficiency depends, rest back upon that part 
of man’s moral nature which government cannot reach, 
But the Church, being to man’s religious nature what the 
State is to his political, can reach where government does 
not, and thus their respective labors will coincide ; while 
in proportion as the Church realizes and fulfils her true 
mission, so will the political equality of the citizens be- 
come identified with their equality as members of the com- 
monwealth of Christianity ; and the result would be—al- 
though it may never be fully realized in the world—that 
the truly Christian State would be itself the Church, not 
by sinking into an Ecclesiastical polity, but by the name 
and character of Christian becoming the bond and title of 
citizenship. 

Mr. Noel says of the union (p.183) “'The State being 
the world, it is a close alliance between the Church and the 
world which Christ has forbidden. The Church being 
in spiritual things the parent and the State its child, it is an 
unnatural subordination of the parent to the child.” This 
is one of the most striking instances in the whole book of 
that confusion of ideas which we have before noticed, and 
which so unhappily blemishes a production reflecting from 
every page the piety, holiness and noble zeal, if not the 
wisdom, of its excellent author. There are two egregious 
fallacies in the above passage: the first is in confounding 
the State with that “ wicked world” condemned by Scrip- 
ture, and with which Christians are to have nothing to do. 
And if the position was correct, Mr. Noel would be as so- 
lemnly bound to secede from his connection with the State, 
as he has felt himself obliged to withdraw from the Es- 
tablishment. ‘The other fallacy is one which prevades the 
whole book: it is the virtual denial of the moral character 
of government, and assigning to the Church the limited 
sphere of merely teaching religion as something opposed 
to secular life, instead of regarding the Church as a so- 
ciety for the removal of moral evil, whose influence was 
intended to reach all parts of life, and to become co-exten- 
sive and therefore identical with the State itself. England 
enjoys an advantage, which the United States do not, in 
being a declared Christian nation by the very nature of 
her Constitution ; and she thus possesses powerful means 
for making the Church identical with the State. But on 
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the other hand, the United States possess an advantage 
over England, in being free from the difficulties that must 
encumber every Establishment which is not truly a na- 
tional Church; while should Christianity progress and ae- 
tually permeate the whole nation in America, the identity 
of Church and State would naturally result in a true na- 
tional form. 

But this last mentioned fallacy of Mr. Noel involves also 
a point which he appears not to have suspected, and which 
is one of the profoundest and most complicated in political 
science. It is the question respecting the true ground and 
nature of citizenship. Now if the Establishment be only 
an endowed polity for the support of a certain ritual and 
“ doctrines,” in the technical sense of the word, it may be 
compared in some respects to the Establishments of anti- 
quity, to which Mr. Noel likens it in its relations to the 
State. He says, (p.35.) “'The Greek legislators, wishing 
to secure for the Republic the greatest military force, by 
means of the most complete social unity, forbade dissent 
from the popular superstitution. A man who disbelieved 
the power of fictitious and corrupt deities was thought to 
be a bad citizen, and was as such condemned. Draco 
punished dissent with death; Plato would have it denoun- 
ced to the magistrates as a crime; Aristotle allowed but 
one established worship; and Socrates was sentenced to 
death as a non-conformist. In the Greek republics the 
union between the State and the religion was so complete 
that the rights of conscience were wholly disregarded. 
Men did not inquire what was true but what was politic. 
The republic must be a great unity for attack and defence, 
and the religious independence which would break that 
unity must be exterminated.” We pass over inaccuracies 
which the eye of the scholar will detect, and proceed to 
the principles upon which the Greek statesmen objected to 
dissent. Mr. Noel has entirely failed to perceive them. 
They are to be found, however, in the ancient views of the 
nature and privileges of citizenship and religion, which, 
so far from being identical with the principles which enter 
into the true relation of Church and State, are merely dim 
strivings after the great truths upon these points which 
Christianity has brought to light. Religion with the an- 
cient Greek was a @py¢xsia—a ritual service. But Chris- 
tianity is a moral law, reaching every part of man’s na- 
ture, and the Church is a society for actuating the idea ot 
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Christianity in man’s social and political life. Citizenship, 
with the ancient Greek, was strictly a matter of race, and 
this involved the most fundamental differences of religion, 
morals, customs, social and domestic life, and hence of en- 
tire national character. “ And therefore’—to use the ap- 
posite language of Dr. Arnold, (in his preface to the 3d 
vol. of Thucydides,) “the mixture of persons of different 
race in the same commonwealth, unless one race had a 
complete ascendency, tended to confuse all the relations of 
life, and all man’s notions of rightand wrong; or by com- 
pelling men to tolerate in so near a relation as that of fel- 
low-citizens differences upon the main points of human 
life, led to a general carelessness and scepticism, and en- 
couraged the notion that right and wrong have no real 
existence, but are the mere creatures of human opinion.” 
The ancients, therefore, were unquestionably right in pre- 
venting the moral confusion which it was believed would 
have resulted from a mixture of races by indiscriminate 
citizenship. But they knew not how to solve the problem 
of avoiding the exclusive bigotry, on one hand, which they 
were thus obliged to exercise, if they recognized, as they 
did, that the objects of government were not only physical 
but moral; and, on the other hand, of obviating the evils 
arising from impeding that progress of civilization which 
a blending of races only can effect. Now in a Christian 
State, the true principle of citizenship is furnished unincum- 
bered by the errors or difficulties of the ancients; because, 
while the ancient political truth is preserved, Christianity 
gives that common bond which makes every man of the 
same moral race, and reduces mere national peculiarities to 
points involving no confusion of right and wrong. 

The very rights of citizenship must impose upon the 
United States government at least the protection of Chris- 
tianity, if its influence as the religion of the mass of the 
citizens be indeed at all regarded as an important ele- 
ment in the well-being of the State. The religious ele- 
ment in man must develope itself, and hence must be re- 
garded by every government for the sake of its own stabi- 
lity. But in a State, like England, declaring itself by its 
Constitution Christian, it enters into the very question of 
citizenship. The citizen ina free State, as we have already 
seen, is entitled to representation. But upon what does 
the right of citizenship itself depend? Every individual 
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protected by the State, may therefore be taxed by the State. 
The right of property only involves the right of a voice 
with regard to the amount of taxation. But it is the right 
of self-government which involves the right of representa- 
tion. And while in a commenwealth or frea State, every 
one may be a citizen in posse, he only is entitled to be truly 
a citizen in esse who has attained the right or fitness of 
self-government. The accident of being born in a com- 
monwealth does not constitute a right to actual citizen- 
ship. ‘The true citizen is he who partaking of the politi- 
cal equality of the State, is both governing and governed, 
and thus is entitled to all the privileges of the freeman. 
And thus it is evident that the right of citizenship must 
emanate from the Constitution of the State. If the Con- 
stitution confers this right upon those unfit for it, it must 
be done at a peril. He alone who has attained that de- 
gree of intellectual, moral, social and political advance- 
ment which renders him fit for self-government as a free- 
man, possesses the natural right to citizenship in a true 
commonwealth ; but the Constitution may confer the poli- 
tical right to citizenship upon any class. Yet where the 
recognition of the Christian Church forms itself an integral 
part of the Constitution, there seems no escape from the 
conclusion that he who is not a Christian professedly, 
which is all that the government can reach, is not entitled 
to the full rights of citizenship. So, likewise, we must say, 
that if a particular class claim the exercise of exclusive 
authority over man’s moral nature, by virtue of right inhe- 
rent in the class and independent of the State, or vif a par- 
ticular class who have not reached the intellectual, moral, 
and political development which implies the fitness or 
right of self-government, be nevertheless admitted to full 
and equal citizenship in the commonwealth, it is evident 
that in either of these cases the true political equality is 
violated, and the perfect idea of a true self-governing com- 
monwealth is infringed. And this clearly imposes a strin- 
gent duty upon the commonwealth to provide for the full 
education and development of its citizens in posse, that 
they may become true and enlightened freemen, and that 
there may be no infringement of the real nature of a true 
self-governing polity. Whatever toleration, protection, and 
immunities the government may confer upon such classes 
as we have mentioned above, they cannot justly claim the 
full privileges of citizenship, nor can the government 
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grant these without abandoning or neglecting the princi- 
ples of its own Constitution. ‘The Church having thus, 
under the Constitution of a professedly Christian State, a 
high political significancy, it becomes the more incumbent 
upon the State to make the Church truly national. And 
this we confidently predict England must do, or she will 
be driven to a change of her Constitution by the downfall 
of the existing Establishment. 

Did we feel at liberty to discuss the question as to how 
Church reform in England might be conducted, we would 
notice the most striking and forcible part of Mr. Noel’s 
book, which is embraced in the two sections on the “ Influ- 
ence of the Union upon the reformation of the Churches” 
and “ upon the Government.” But we have no disposition 
to enter upon so delicate a topic in English politics. 

There is one other topic, however, which is no less im- 
portant in America than in England, and upon which we 
rejoice to find Mr. Noel employing strong language. It is 
the qualifications required by the age in the clergy. “ No- 
thing,” says he, “ can atone for dullness. Men will not be 
taught by solemn stupidity, however attractive its accom- 
paniments. In our day teachers must be able to teach.” 
And surely if there is any class of men from whom we 
have a right to expect the highest and most varied attain- 
ments, it is from those who voluntarily stand forth as 
teachers upon the most momentous subjects, and who are 
entrusted, as it were, with the respect and influence which 
Christianity shall command among every class of citizens. 
It is not enough that they secure personal respect by their 
excellence, their piety and their zeal, they must vindicate 
their right to be heard, by acquirements which shall raise 
them above the suspicion of being deceived through in- 
competency or ignorance. If it is disgraceful for a physi- 
cian to be ignorant of the progress of his science, it is 
monstrous for a clergyman to be unable to read the lan- 
guages of the books which he professes to interpret; to be 
ignorant of the great principles involved in questions upon 
which he is bound to think, to decide, to speak ; to be be- 
hind the general learning of his age, which is bearing in a 
thousand points upon the deepest questions which can 
agitate the mind of man; and to be unprepared even to 
understand the great critical, moral, intellectual, and spiri- 
tual problems which are shaping the religion and the de- 
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velopment of thecentury. If in a professor it is unpardon- 
able presumption to teach his branch upon the basis of its 
development a half century ago, it is little less than a crime 
in a clergyman to be unfurnished for his responsibilities, 
through very ignorance of the nature of the preparation 
which he requires. He may be respected as a man and 
reverenced as a saint, but he will be distrusted as a teacher; 
he will not be, where it is eminently his duty to be, among 
those who influence and guide and mould the progress of 
the age; and many men, not of his profession, who yet 
know more than himself of what he should peculiarly be 
versed in, will condescendingly pity him as a well-meaning 
cypher, if they do not contemn him as an incurable dunce. 
Of course our language is general. We do not for a mo- 
ment affirm that such high acquirements as we have in 
view are necessary for every individual clergyman, nor 
that all who do not possess eminent abilities should be 
excluded from the order. On the contrary, there are some 
spheres where inferior men alone can work with efficiency, 
and others in which men of moderate abilities and infor- 
mation are highly and honorably useful. But the general 
character of the age demands men of the loftiest powers 
and profoundest learning as the exponents of Christianity, 
and, since the clergy naturally should occupy that position, 
we cannot insist too emphatically upon the necessity of 
their being such. Intellectual power, of course, is the gift 
of Providence, but since there is no reason to suppose that 
a fair share of it will not be found among the clergy as 
compared with other orders of men, we may justly urge 
the absolute necessity for their cultivation of the most tho- 
rough learning, piety, activity and experience, which will 
enable them efficiently to serve the cause of Christianity, 
and to save themselves from otherwise merited inefficiency 
and contempt. Let us hear Mr. Noel further upon this 
point. Offensive as his language may be to some in cer- 
tain points, yet there is so much truth in the whole passage 
we are about to quote as to induce us to hazard it. Even 
those who may repudiate certain parts and expressions in 
it may nevertheless remember fas est-ab hoste doceri. 


“ God,” says he, “ has called his ministers in this country to an ho- 
norable but arduous work. It is their mission to maintain the doctrine 
of the Gospel in its purity, to elevate the piety of the churches, to 
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direct their energies, and ca]] Christians of all classes to combined and 
powerful action in the service of the Redeemer. They have to defend, 
in this day of mental activity and fearless research, the inspiration of 
the Scriptures, the truth of Christianity, and even the being of God; 
not only must they invade the carelessness of the fashionable classes, 
and bring down the towering pride of nobles, who scorn to hear that 
they are perishing sinners, who, without humble faith in Christ, must 
lie under the wrath of God forever, but they have to address the judg- 
ment and the conscience of men of literature and science, lawyers, 
physicians, engineers, and editors—Goliaths who scorn those that can- 
not grapple with them with a giant energy like their own, and who are 
not to be reduced to discipleship by any child’s play. They have to re- 
cover to Christ chartists and socialists, whose hatred of religion is 
embittered by their detestation of the political institu¢ions with which 
itis allied. Mechanics and operatives—whose rude energy is no more 
to be drilled by authority, and who never again will be the tame hu- 
man herds which in other days the pretenders to apostolical descent 
could drive to what theological pastures they pleased—now claim a 
brotherly, frank, and respectful attention; while the thronging my- 
riads, who, in the cities and manufacturing: districts of the kingdom, 
are totally disconnected with the churches of Christ, cannot be brought 
to listen to the Gospe] without much self-denying assiduity. Never 
were such varied attainments needed in pastors and evangelists, be- 
cause the world was never so well informed, independent, and fearless. 
Sound criticism of Scripture, extensive knowledge of men and things, 
authorship, preaching, and pastoral activity, are all requisite to them, 
if they are not to be despised as the stupid bonzes of Foh-kien. An- 
tiquated claims to an apostolical authority, transmitted by descent, are 
now treated with merited contempt as absurd, if they are not repelled 
with indignation as a barefaced imposture. Henceforth mind, heart, 
and character are the only titles to consideration, as our Lord has 
prescribed. Pastors, therefore, must be above all experienced Chris- 
tians, with much faith, hope and love, who pray in the Holy Ghost, 
and therefore obtain what they pray for. Laborious students, they 
must yet be rather men of the world than men of the cloister ; of the 
cottage and the workshop rather than of the drawing-room ; not butter- 
flies who have fluttered through a sunny day over a paradise of roses, 
but soldiers who in the storm and strife of duty have learned hardi- 
hood ; not aristocrats, not plebeians, but men who, taken from all 
ranks, belong to all, and sympathize with all; a class who, by their 
knowledge and wisdom, their virtue and their zeal, have risen to an 
intellectual and moral nobility ; the successors of Luther and Calvin, 
of Bunyan and Baxter, of Whitefield and Wesley, of Scott and 
Martyn, the élite of the nation for piety and force.” 
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It is to be regretted that Mr. Noel did not make a vigorous 
effort for reform in the Establishment, and have thus tested 
whether its corruptions are so inveterate that a champion of 
reform would be cast without its pale. With his views, how- 
ever, of the unlawfulness of all Establishments, this could 
not have been expected; as it is, we doubt if his example 
will meet with many imitators. But we should be glad to 
see a temperate and wise reply to the second part of Mr. 
Noel’s book, which would show how good men in the 
Establishment propose to correct the enormous evils which 
exist. Well does it now become the English statesman 
and churchman to ponder Mr. Noel’s words—“ thoughtful, 
just and religious progress is the only condition of our 
safety.” Reformation is not to be hoped from the Estab- 
lishment itself, because it cannot act in its capacity as a 
Church without its Convocation, and this will never be 
revived. Nor do we believe that it would be expedient to 
revive it. Mr. Noel is right when he says, 


“Such an assembly the legislature will never grant: when the 
Convocation was prorogued in 1717 it was nullified forever. Any re- 
vived representation of the Establishment, which should be more than 
a name, would raise so many hazardous questions, would engage in 
such obstinate disputes, and, if ever united, would wield a power so 
inconvenient to each successive government, that no statesman will 
venture to permit it. The discussions of the Scotch assembly, their 
vigorous legislation, the resistance of the patrons, and the apparition 
of a vast free Church rising armed from the rolling vapors of those 
stormy debates, have made statesmen dread any similar experiment in 
England.””—* Should the legislature, however, even give to Convoca- 
tion unfettered liberty to reform the Church, it would immediately ma- 
nifest its incompetency.”—“ Few even wish it tobe reformed. In all 


ages and countries the privileged classes have stuck to privilege till it 
was too late.” 


The sole hope, therefore, rests with the government. If 
they refuse, or find it too late, to reform the Establishment 
and make it truly national, then most certainly is the time 
not distant when it will no longer form a part of the Consti- 
tution of Isngland. - And then, when there shall no longer 
be an establishment based upon the “narrow foundation” 
of “being not so much the Chnreh of England as of a 
certain part, only, of the people of Iingland,” we may hope 
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that the great truths will gradually prevail, that “civil 
society aims at the highest happiness of man,” which is no 
less the object of religious society, and thus (in language 
not Mr. Noel’s,) that “religious society is only civil society 
fully enlightened—the State in its highest perfection be- 
comes the Church.” J. W. M. 


Nore.—It is almost superfluous to say that the theory assumed in this 
article of the ultimate identity of Church and State, has been held by men 
of the most various views, as Hooker, Burke, Coleridge, Arnold, &c. 

It is based politically, upon the fundamental, and we may add oldest, 
principle of political science, that the ends of civil society, and hence of 
government, as developed from that society, are moral, 

It is based religiously, upon the view that the Church is a society for re- 
moving moral evil, by applying Christianity to every department of man’s 
life, 

And it is based philosophically, upon the belief that Christianity has intro- 
duced a new and vital element into the development of man’s nature, 
which will actuate itself in the progressive and organic growth of Chris- 
tian nations. 





Arr. UL—Tue Fine Arts 1n AMERICA. 
1. History of the Rise and Progress of the Arts of De- 
sign inthe United States. By Witt1am Dunwap. 
2 vols. 8vo. New-York: 1834. 
2. Artist Life ; or Sketches by American Painters. By 
Henry ‘I’. Tuckerman, author of “Thoughts on 
the Poets,” &c. 1 vol. 12mo. New-York: 1847. 


In a new country all things do not come at once. First 
men acquire the necessaries, then the courser luxuries, last 
of all the elegancies of life. So gradually, however, do 
the different eras of social progress glide along, so do they 
blend, and, as it were, run into one another at their edges, 
that it does not always happen that each obtains all its 
proper appliances at the suitable time. Necessity is, in- 
deed, so imperious and rigorous a task-master that there 
is little fear that the duties she imposes and the sacrifices 


she demands will be neglected. Sensual luxury, too, finds . 


something congenial in the coarsest natures, and conse- 

quently does not fail to be appreciated by the mass. But 

elegance necessarily presupposes taste, judgment, and intel- 
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lectual cultivation, and so her claims are by far the most 
frequently disregarded. Hence it happens that while we, 
as a nation, are better sypplied with the necessaries and’ 
the “creature comforts” of life than any civilized people on 
the earth, we are far behind many of them in those orna- 
ments and elegant luxuries which feast the imagination of 
the man of taste. Agriculture, manufactures and mecha- 
nics, the grosser sorts of man’s handicraft, are flourishing 
enough, but the Fine Arts, the product of a more de licate 
handling and more etherial touch, exhibit a ve ry languid 
vitality. People can frame very pretty theories to account 
for the fact that the state of these arts is in no correct pro- 
portion to the greatness and prosperity of the nation, and 
with the complacency of self-love, we are too ready to re- 

ceive their theories, and content ourselves with belie ving 
that things are better as they are, without making any 

effort to amend them. 

All these theorists confess that the mediocrity of the 
arts among us is owing to the parsimony with which their 
votaries are rewarded. ‘This is a fact which we have no 
disposition to controvert, but we very naturally.ask, why 
are pictures and statues esteemed less deserving the atten- 
tion of an enlightened people than steam-engines and pa- 
tent churns? Many voices answer us that it is because 
we have no privileged, hereditary aristocracy. ‘hose 
who adopt this theory argue that the nobility, being in 
possession of great estates, continually augmenting in va- 
tue, descending from ge neration to generation W ithout sub- 
division, and in some instances inalienable, are therefore 
raised above the common necessities of life and thrown out 
of the sphere of its ordinary struggles and duties. "hey 
have consequentiy no definite mode of employing theis 
time, and no adequate outlet for their overgrown incomes. 
To such persons it is important to learn the art of spend- 
ing money with graceful splendor, and as much attention 
is given to the art of expenditure by these favored sons of 
fortune , as must be bestowed by the less lucky multitude 
upon the acquisition of wealth. It is upon this art they 
must rely for distinction among the mob of coronets and 
garters around them. ‘heir ease and abundant leisure 
afford them ample opportunities for forming and i improving 
their taste, the adulation of those they ‘patronize gives 
them that renown they desire, their revenue supplies the 
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means and they have consequently every inducement to 
patronize art. ‘T’o a gallery already commenced by their 
forefathers they have only to make additions, with little 
inconvenience to themselves, but great advantage to artists. 
Hence come the large prices paid by the aristocracy of 
Kngland for works of art and from this princely liberality 
naturally flows an increase of excellence in those who share 
it. Now all this would be very well if those who advance 
it brought it ferward merely to account for the fact of zris- 
tocratic generosity to the handlers of the pencil and the 
chisel and the barin, but unfortunately they push on to the 
very illogical conclusion that the existence of such a class 
is a necessary prelude to a high state of artistic cultivation, 
and that we, not being so banefully blessed, cannot expect 
to see the arts flourish among us. 

Reduced to a syllogism, this argument would run thus, 
aristocracy patronizes art, but we have no aristocracy, there- 
fore we cannot hope for high excellence of this kind, which 
is very much the same as saying, salt mackerel makes 
people thirsty, but I will eat no salt mackerel, therefore I 
shall never be thirsty. As if there were no other way of 
concentrating wealth sufficiently for the purposes of pa- 
tronage than a resort to the odious systems of entail and 
and primogeniture! Many an honest fellow might be in- 
duced by such arguments to array himself against the cause 
of the arts, all his American feeling rising against them. 

It is a remarkable fact in the history of art, that, in 
most countries the epoch which witnessed the growing in- 
fluence of the popular element was also marked by a 
great advancement in art. It was in Italy that the inha- 
bitants of cities first began to link themselves together in 
opposition to the tyranny of the nobles, and it was in 
Italy that the arts first triumphed over Gothic barbarism 
and ignorance. It is worthy of remark that towards the 
close of the thirteenth century the popular element might 
be considered as fully established, and, at that very time, 
Cimabz, the founder of the Florentine school, restored to 
the Western world the long-lost art of painting. In the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the Italian cities reached 
the acme of splendor and political influence, and in those 
centuries flourished great masters, who taught the world 
more than it had ever before known, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Michael Angelo, and Raphael, and the arts of Italy were 
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at the zenith of their glory. Holland was the next coun 

try to shake off the galling shackles of feudal aristocracy 
and the next to produce artists. These few facts, showing 
the coincidence of the rise of the arts, with the decline of 
the splendor and power of the nobility, do not at all harmo- 
nize with the doctrine of the intimate relation between the 
two which the theory we have adverted to assumes. 

Others again, by way of excusing what they cannot gain- 
say, would have us believe that the United States are not 
sufliciently advanced in wealth to patronize art. Had we 
never had among us men of such collossal fortunes as John 
Jacob Astor and Stephen Girard, this complaint might be 
believed. All the world knows that there is abundance of 
wealth in this country for any purpose to which its owners 
choose to apply it. We have many gentlemen among us 
who possess not only respectable but really valuable gal- 
leries, and we have thousands and tens of thousands 
whose income would enable them to beautify their houses 
with the productions of native artists. Such apologies are 
applicable only to the far West, where the facilities of in- 
tercourse are few and where much must be undergone to 
procure even the common comforts of civilization; but 
where men are gathered together in cities, excuses like this 
are wholly inadmissible. Here there is always suflicient 
money concentrated in individual hands for the liberal en- 
couragement of artists. Any man who has an income of 
six thousand dollars a year is abundantly able to lend 
every efficient assistance to the cause we are advocating ; 
and yet how many there are, in every city of the Union, 
possessed of a still larger revenue, who never dream that 
it lies within the compass of their ability to do any thing 
for the elevation of art. Nor do the private galleries we do 
possess lend half that assistance to native art that they 
might do. ‘The reserved habits of their owners render 
them accessible with difficulty to those who alone can pro- 
fit by them, the practical artists, and they are thus of very 
little value to the public. 

The true difficulty in the way of our artistic advance- 
ment is the want of ta.te in our people. There is no lack 
of interest in the arts. Go where you will, unless the po- 
verty of the people is of the most abject character, there 
will be found some indications of an uneducated fondness 
for them. Little plaster busts of Byron, Scott or Napoleon, 











bedeck the mantle-piece ; portraits of some national wor- 
thies, pictures of battles, or rude scenes of love and house- 
hold life adorn the walls. Yet these very indications of 
popular inclination betoken also the absence of correct 
taste. It is well known that gaudy lithographs and flaring 
daubs will attract more attention and find more purchasers 
than the finest engravings or the most exquisite paintings. 
In seeking the cause of this defective judgment in such 
matters we cannot attribute it to a natural imbecility, for 
the world generally will agree in the opinion that we are 
“a nation not slow and dull, but of a quick, ingenious, and 
piercing spirit, acute to invent, subtile and sinewy to dis- 
course, not beneath the reach of any point that hum7n ca- 
pacity can soar to.” 
We must look then to extraneous causes. One of the 
chief of these is the rage for cheapness. While in Eng- 
land they build houses in a solid and durable manner, we 
run up a shell of brick so thin that it often falls before it 
is roofed in. Our rail-roads are laid in the most rapid and 
least expensive manner, while John Bull seems to fix his 
on the very foundations of the globe, without any regard 
to the cost. Our newspapers are printed on paper very 
cheap indeed, but which being half plaster breaks and 
frays at the first folding, while the English papers arrive 
here, after a voyage across the ocean, as fair and firm and 
tough as the hardy islanders themselves. England does 
every thing substantially, America cheaply and rapidly, so 
that while Mr. Bull is enjoying the work of his hands, 
Jonathan is repeuting of and amending at his leisure what 
he has done ina hurry. ‘The same principles guide the 
two nations in their dealings with the arts. In England 
commissions are given to the best qualified, or to him who 
who is so considered; here they are put ‘out to the lowest 
bidder. ‘The painter, sculptor or engraver who will work 
for the lowest wages will get the most employment. Me- 
diocrity is consequently encouraged, while merit starves, 
A fine picture, a perfect statue ora finished engraving is 
the result of long and patient toil, preceded by vears of 
continued and earnest study, without which the most 
exalted genius can produce nothing but splendid failures, 
Now, a man must live by his labor, and if he who does 
things slowly and well receives the same pay as he who 
does them rapidly and ill it is easy to see who gets the 
29* 
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most advantage from the public. ‘That pictures, busts or 
engravings can be produced speedily by untutored hands 
no one doubts or denies, for we see them every day. But 
how “flat, stale and unprofitable” they are. Mezzotints 
in which the prominent characters are of such retiring 
modesty that their features and personal identity are lost 
in the fuzzy indistinctness of the back ground, or of such 
bold effrontery that they stare out in ghastly whiteness 
from an atmosphere of condensed and ominous blackness; 
line-engravings, the solemn formality of which makes them 
appear, on close inspection, like miniature maps of the city 
of Philadelphia, or plots, on a small scale, of public lands 
in the new States; measly stipples and vague lithographs 
make up our popular collections. In painting, too, cheap- 
ness is a great recommendation to the “sovereigns.” Any 
person who is too lazy to do anything else can fit up a 
room and get as many sitters as he wants at ten dollars a 
head, or fifteen for a kit-cat, and that too from people who 
ought not to be gulled with such stuff. Congress, it is true, 
pays pretty well for works of art, but exhibits very little 
judgment in their purchase, and the decorations of the 
Capitol are true representations of the taste of the nation, 
one or two good things among a whole rabble of tiash. 
Persico’s stupid and awkward nothings and 'l'rumbull’s 
formidable colonnades of legs obtrude themselves upon 
the view, and take the attention from the few meritorious 
works which Congress has collected at the seat of govern- 
ment. 

Many of our illustrated works, so far from improving 
the public taste, do much to depress it. They go upon 
the principle we are condemning, of getting every thing at 
the lowest price, without regard to quality. They com- 
pete with one another in the number, not in the excellence 
of their illustrations. ‘This stuff, too, is palmed upon the 
public with the most unblushing impudence. Old steel 
plates, which have been worn out in the service of Eng- 
lish annuals, and of editions of the Book of Beauty, are 
bought up by American publishers, the numbers rubbed 
down, new titles affixed to them, and, with the lying super- 
scription, “Engraved expressly for this Magazine,” are 
given to the American people. Men calling themselves 
respectable publishers lend themselves to this imposition, 
and acquire the reputation of fostering American art while 
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they are really depressing it, and, as far as lies in their 
power, starving it out. Lest it might be thought we exag- 
gerate the effects of this rage for cheapness upon the arts, 
we will cite a practical illustration of what we have ad- 
vanced. Mr. A. L. Dick, of New-York, has produced a 
line engraving of the Last Supper, after Raffaelo Merghen’s 
fine copy from Leonardo da Vinci. ‘The picture is an 
admirable one, reflecting great credit upon the artist, and 
showing that he possesses a share of that mingled force 
and delicacy which give such a charm to the works of 
the engravers of the past two centuries. 'The same artist 
was long in the habit of doing coarse, careless work for 
the magazines, before the cheaper and indifferent mezzotint 
had underbid even machine-ruled line engravings. A con- 
trast between the one picture and the other will fully 
establish our position. How can we expect the arts to 
flourish among us while so niggardly a spirit prevails? 
How can a refined public taste be formed when the mass 
of the people never see a good engraving except by acci- 
dent, and when the miserable apologies for pictures they 
receive are represented to be unrivalled prodigies of ge- 
nius and skill ? 

Similar difficulties are in the way of the improvement 
of public taste in painting and sculpture. ‘There are 
scarcely any galleries of art in this country to which the 
people can resort free of charge. It is the possession of 
such galleries which has made Italy the mother and nurse 
of art. ‘here the prince and the beggar may at the same 
time contemplate the same master-piece, and together learn 
to appreciate ideal beauty. ‘The churches there abound in 
exquisite paintings, which are thrown open to the view of 
all. A little reflection will enable any one to perceive the 
advantage which would flow from a system of free admis- 
sion to galleries of art in a country of sudden fortunes like 
ours. Rooms in which the man of business, on his way to 
and from his daily occupation, might spend some leisure 
moments in the contemplation of good pictures and statues 
would soon exert a powerful influence upon the taste of 
the community and produce most beneficial results upon 
the arts. Then he, who is now laboring for a competency, 
would acquire that just and educated taste which in after 
years, when his labors may have been crowned with suc- 
cess, would guide him in the selection of those beautiful 
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creations with which he would adorn his house. Such 
places would attract raany who would never visit an exhi- 
bition they must pay to see. Such places would do more 
than this; they would warm into life the dormant genius 
of young artists, and men who never felt their power be- 
fore would exclaim with young Corregio, before Raphael’s 
picture, “1 also ama painter.” We, alas! have nothing 
of the kind to rouse the people from that apathy which 
paralyzes their genius and benumbs their taste. 

The only substitutes the greater number of our cities 
have for these permanent shrines dedicated to beautiful 
ideals are the travelling exhibitions, which, like swallows, 
hyberna‘? at the South and go into summer quarters at 
the North. Independently of the fact that these are of 
such diversity of character and variety of claims upon 
public attention, their visits are so far apart that they can 
never answer the purpose of such a gallery as we have 
spoken of. ‘Then they generally consist of a single picture 
or statue, or, if of more than one, they are all from the 
hand of the same artist, and there is therefore no opportu- 
nity for instituting comparisons, by which alone informa- 
tion is acquired in matters of taste. Small as the benefit 
of these exhibitions is, it is mortifying to be compelled to 
confess that much of it is neutralizea by the venality or 
ignorance of a portion of the daily press. It has come to 
be a matter pretty well understood between exhibiters and 
these gentlemen that no notice can be inserted editorially 
or among the local items without being paid for, and that 
whatever is paid for will appear in print. Hence it hap- 
pens that the same indiscriminate praise is lavished upon 
every thing that “comes along,” to use an inelegant but 
expressive phrase. ‘he Greek Slave is followed by the 
Model Artists, a master-piece by a sign-painter’s daub, and 
both receive the same welcome, or if there is any difference 
in the venal ecstasy it is regulated by the price paid per 
square. ‘hen, again, many papers sincerely desiring to 
deal out even-handed justice, fail through the ignorance of 
their editors and reporters in matters of art; for it is by no 
means clear that there is any talismanic virtue in a con- 
nection with the press to transform an uneducated man 
into a connoisseur. Hence the press, which ought to direct 
and educate public taste, does much to pervert it and to 
obstruct the progress of the art. 
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There is, however, one class of traders in these more 
elegant works of men’s hands who profit by the state of 
affairs we have been complaining of; we mean the peripa- 
tetic venders of red Rubenses, black Rembrandts and 
brown Salvators. ‘These people have no little tact in se- 
lecting their market and managing their wares. They 
take care to have with them one or two really good pic- 
tures, the judicious disposition of which enables them to 
get rid of a vast amount of trash which has been raked 
up from old garrets, the refuse of European collections, or 
has been manufactured and smoked to order, by people 
who get up “ originals by the old masters” at the shortest 
notice. Men without judgment or taste, but having mo- 
ney, and desirous of acquiring the reputation of patrons of 
art, snap eagerly at these dusky baits, and buy the dingy 
nothings for the sake of the name they have affixed. We 
have often been amused to see these people gazing through 
their hollow hands at two or three very white spots in a 
great mass of black canvass and pumping up enthusiasm 
at the wonderful effect, which none but Rembrandt could 
produce. ‘There are more pictures in the United States re- 
presenting very fat and ruddy Dutch Venuses throwing 
off from their full-fed persons bright red and green drapery, 
guaranteed to be genuine originals from the pencil of Ru- 
bens, than that artist could possibly have produced had he 
worked night and day during his natural life without eat- 
ing or sleeping. It is hardly necessary for us to point out 
the ill effects of thus lavishing money in idle sacrifices to 
the manes of dead artists which might be better employed 
in feeding and clothing the living. 

Yet, in spite of all these difficulties, America has produ- 
ced artists of the very highest excellence, men who have 
left their mark upon the age, and of whom the country 
may be justly proud, a clear proof of the innate force of ge- 
nius which has enabled them thus to triumph over many 
and great obstacles. An idea of the energy and the agony 
of their struggles may be gathered from the works before 
us. Mr. Dunlap’s two volumes contain a very full ac- 
count of all who had reached any thing like distinction in 
his day. ‘They are racy and gossiping, full of anecdote 
and rich with humor. Mr. Tuckerman’s book professes 
to be only a view of artist life as exhibited in the biogra- 
phy of American painters. His list we think might be 
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extended without any detriment to the plan of his work, 
but with great satisfaction to his readers. ‘The omission 
of the names of such men as Neagle in portrait painting, 
Doughty and Birch in landscape, and Trott in miniature 
cannot fail to be felt by those who know and appreciate 
the merits of these distinguished artists. However, we 
will not commence with fault-finding but take the volumes 
in hand and enjoy ourselves over them. 

Mr. Dunlap has exhumed from oblivion the names of 
several forgotten painters in the earlier days of the colo- 
nies, but only one of them, Williams, of Philadelphia, de- 
serves a passing mention here as having afforded assistance 
and instruction to the earliest native artist of any celebrity, 
Bensamin West. In the brief notice we can take of this 
distinguished man, it cannot be necessary to speak of his 
early efforts and his youthful ingenuity in triumphing over 
obstacles, for these must be familiar to most of our readers. 
This amiable and excellent man gained a reputation among 
his contemporaries far above his real deserts. Mr. Dunlap 
lavishes praise with a most unsparing hand upon him. Mr. 
Tuckerman, in a rather rambling dissertation, exhibits 
more discrimination. He says: 


“His powers of observation were evidently far greater than those 
of conception. In proportion as the designs of West came within the 
sphere of the actual, and were removed from highly poetic or deeply 
religious associations, they are fitted to please. His classical scenes 
and battle-pieces we contemplate without impatience. His fame suf- 
fers from that common error—a mistaken position. He attempted to 
embody ideas and represent sentiments beyond the reach of his natu- 
ral powers. Withevery endowment necessary for high respectability 
in art, he had no legitimate claim to be one of her chief priests. Yet 
with no conscious irreverence, did he approach the altar, when he 
should have lingued in the vestibule of her temple. Intelligence is, 
indeed, stamped upon his compositions, and if they were the greatest 
human attribute, they would not challenge inquiry ; but we do not feel 
that electric spirit and mysterious principle which distinguish the off- 
spring of genius from that of talent and industry.” 


This is certainly “damning with faint praise,” and yet 
it cannot be denied that it is much nearer justice than the 
stereotyped eulogy we are so accustomed to hear. West 
certainly excelled in composition, but failed in detail. His 
Death on the Pale Horse is the best of his pictures. It 
seems to have been conceived in a vein of greater enthu- 
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siam than was usual to the painter, and is less liable to 
the objections urged above. Still it does npt suffice to ad- 
mit him into the charmed circle of the great masters. ‘T'o 
descend to matters of detail, West lacked freedom and 
grace. His drapery is still and formal, looking as if it were 
carved out of wood, his outline hard and cutting, so that 
the figures are all bounded with the precision of a map, 
and his coloring is unpleasant. ‘T’o the last we must 
however, make some exceptions, as it is now and then 
brilliant and natural. ‘Then he was very formal, and 
his poverty of imagination made him perpetually re- 
peat himself. Those familiar with his pictures must re- 
member the peculiar arrangement of his hands, and that 
everlasting head, to be found in every large picture he has 
painted, of a partially bald man, with a very high, trans- 
versely wrinkled forehead, and a long dropping nose. But, 
peace to his ashes! ‘Though we may promise ourselves 
better painters hereafter, it will not be easy to find a kinder, 
more considerate or more systematically benevolent man. 
His cotemporary, John Singleton Copley, began his ca- 
reer as a portrait painter in this country and was so suc- 
cessful that, according to.his own statement, his annual in- 
come amounted to three hundred guineas when he was 
only twenty two years of age. He painted in Boston till 
the year 1774, when, being in his thirty-seventh year, he 
went to Italy to study. He remained there but a short 
time, establishing himself in England in the year 1775, 
where he continued to pursue his profession with unbroken 
succes. till his death in 1*15. He devoted himself princi- 
pally to portraits. His historical pieces are not numerous, 
but they have acquired a wide celebrity. The best known 
of these is his “ Death of Lord Chatham” which has been 
beautifully engraved by Bartolozzi. He followed West in 
painting such pieces in the costume of thetimes. Dunlap 
is disposed to put him much below his favorite, West, but 
Mr. Sully says of him that he “ was in all respects but one 
equal to West: he had not so great despatch ; but then he 
was more correct and did not so often repeat himself.” Mr. 
Leslie writes: “ His Death of Lord Chatham is now in 
the National Gallery. It is the best colored picture I have 
seen by him, but it has a defect frequent in large compo- 
sitions made up of a number of portraits. 'There are too 
many figures to let, too many unoccupied and merely in- 
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troduced to show their faces.”” His coloring was crude and 
his tints do not blend. Yet his portraits have great merit 
in reproducing the age. Hear Mr. 'Tuckerman: 


“The want of ease and nature in these time-hallowed portraits, is, 
indeed, as authentic astheir costume. They are generally dignified, 
elaborate, and more or less ostentatious, but we recognize in these very 
traits the best evidence of their correctness. They illustrate the men 
and women of a day when pride, decorum and an elegance ungraceful, 
but rich, marked the dress and air of the higher classes. ‘The faces 
are rarely insipid, and the hands almost invariably fair and delicately 
moulded. It appears to have been a favorite mode, either with the ar- 
tist or his sitters, to introduce writing materials and toselect attitudes 
denoting a kind of meditative leisure. The hardness of the outlines, 
and the semi-official aspect of the figures correspond exactly with the 
spirit of those times.” 


To show his peculiar and elaborate mode of working, 
we append the following extracts from Mr. Dunlap’s book, 
which gives them the first on the authority of Mr. Sar- 
geant, the second on that of C. R. Leslie, R. A. 


“Copley’s manner, though his pictures have great merit, was very 
mechanical. He painted a very beautiful head of my mother, who 
told me that she sat to him fifteen or sixteen times! six hours ata 
time !! and that once she had been sitting to him for many hours, when 
he left the room for a few minutes, but requested that she would not 
move from her seat during his absence. She had the curiosity, how- 
ever, to peep at the picture, and, to her astonishment, she found it all 
rubbed out.” 

“ Of Copley I can tell you very little. Isaw him once in Mr. West’s 
gallery, but he died very soon after my arrival in London. Mr. West 
told me he was the most tedious of al] painters. When painting a por- 
trait, he used to match with his palette-knife a tint for every part of 
the face, whether in light, shadow or reflection. This occupied him- 
self and the sittee a long time before he touched the canvass. One of 
the most beautiful of his portrait compositions is at Windsor Castle, 
and represents a group of the royal children playing in a garden with 
dogs and parrots. It was painted at Windsor, and, during the opera- 
tion, the children, the dogs and the parrots became equally wearied. 
The persons who were obliged to attend them while sitting complained 
to the queen, the queen complained to the king, and the king com- 
plained to Mr. West, who had obtained the commission for Copley. Mr. 
West satisfied his majesty that Copley must be allowed to proceed in 
his own way and that any attempt to hurry him might be injurious to 
the picture, which would be a very fine one when done. The predic- 
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tion of West was fully accomplished ; and this graceful, splendid, and 
beautiful composition was seen by the writer at Somerset House, in 
the year 1786 or ’7, and is remembered with pleasure to this day.” 


Stuart admired the firm, artistic manner in which Cop- 
ley laid on his colors, but was very much dissatisfied with 
his labored flesh-tints which he compared to tanned leather. 

Of Col. Trumbull, Dunlap speaks with evident personal 
animosity. The smaller pictures of this artist, the Battle 
of Bunker Hill and the Death of General Montgomery, 
possess considerable merit, but of his larger works, the less 
that is said the better for his reputation as an artist. 

Gilbert Stuart, the great portrait-painter was born in Rhode 
Island, in 1754. He was the son of the first snuff-maker 
in New England, and through life retained a fondness for 
“the pungent grains of titillating dust.” When young he 
received his first instruction from a Scotch amateur, named 
Alexander, who took him to Scotland. The death of this 
friend left him destitute and compelled him to return to 
America, when he resumed his pencil and soon obtained 
business and gained reputation. In 1775 he went to Lon- 
don, where he supported himself for some time in a desul- 
tory manner. Dunlap gives an anecdote of this period of 
his life which illustrates the difficulties and embarrassments 
of his situation at this time. 


“ While destitute of the means whereby to support himself, or pay 
his landlord for board and lodging, already due, walking the streets 
without any definite object in view, he passed by a church in Foster- 
lane ; he observed that the door was open, and several persons going 
in. At the same time, the sound of an organ struck his ear; ever alive 
to the ‘concord of sweet sounds,’ he approached the door at first only 
to gratify his sense of harmony. Before venturing to enter a temple 
devoted tg the worship of the benevolent Giver of all good to all, he 
had to consider the cost, as the pew-woman would expect her fee. He, 
therefore, after iudulging himself with the sounds which issued from 
the door, as a hungry pauper snuffs the savours from a cook-shop, asked 
of a person who was entering to the feast, if any thing particular was 
going on within, and was told that the vestry was sitting as judges of 
several candidates for the situation of organist, the former incumbent 
having recently died. The trial was then going on. Stuart entered 
the church, kept clear of the pew-woman, and placed himself near the 
judges, when, being encouraged as _ he said, by a look of good nature 
in one of the vestry-men’s jolly countenance and by the consciousness 
that he could produce better tones from the instrument than any he 
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had heard that day, he addressed the man with the inviting face, and 
asked if he a stranger, might try his skill and become a candidate for 
the vacant place. He was answered in the affirmative, and he had the 
pleasure to find that the time he had employed in making himself a 
musician had not been thrown away, even in the most worldly accep- 
tation of the words. His performance was preferred to that of his ri- 
vals, and after due inquiries and a reference, (d.ubtless to Mr. Grant, to 
whom alone he had brought letters,) by which his fitness for the station 
was ascertained, he was engaged as the organist of the church, at a 
salary of thirty pounds a year. He was thus relieved from his pre- 
sent necessities and enabled to pursue his studies as a painter.” 


About this time he made the acquaintance of West, who, 
with characteristic kindness, assisted him in his studies, 
employed him to work for him and interested himself in 
obtaining commissions forhim. He was now overwhelmed 
in business and “commanded prices second only to Rey- 
nolds and Gainsborough.” In 1786 he married, and two 
years after removed to Dublin. He now contracted habits 
of conviviality and reckless extravagance which ever after 
impeded his career. In 1793 he returned to America, in- 
duced, according to his daughter’s account, by patriotism, 
and by admiration of Washington, whose head he was 
very anxious to paint. Mr. Tuckerman speaks of this as 
“the only just representation of a countenance wherein the 
tranquility of self-approval blends with wisdom and truth, 
so as to form a moral ideal in portraiture as the character 
was in life. It is lamentable that such inadequate copies 
of this head have gone abroad, owing in some instances to 
the inability of engravers, and in others to the use of spu- 
rious originals.” 

It must be observed in regard to this matter, that Stuart 
painted a great number of these heads. The original full- 
length is in the possession of an English noblemar and it 
was from this that Heath engraved his large picture. This 
is stiff and formal, conveying no idea of the painter’s pecu- 
liar manner. ‘To use Mr. Sully’s simile, it “looks as if 
Washington were grinning through agridiron.” Mr. Tue- 
kerman could hardly have seen the copy of one of the bust 
pictures by Edwin, or he would have made a special ex- 
ception in his favor. It is one of the finest stipples ever 
executed in this country, soft, mellow, yet forcible, a per- 
fect transcript of the original, even those exquisite touches 
of the brush which none but Stuart could lay on the can- 
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vass. It is excelled by nothing of the kind which has been 
produced in America with the exception of the same en- 
graver’s head of Dr. William Smith, Provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, after the same great master. 
Arrived in America, Stuart first opened a studio in New- 
York, and, after travelling about among the principal cities, 
finally established himself in Boston, “where he remained 
until his death in 1828. Mr. Tuckerman, i in estimating 
his character, hints at a parallel between him and Dr. 
Johnson. ‘They have indeed many points in common, 
dogmatism, conversational power, a cynical wit, inveterate 
prejudice and occasional petulance, byt Stuart possessed a 
fund of comic humor, a keen discrimination of character, 
a reckless jollity and disregard of certain maxims of mo- 
rality, which were strangers to the.severe English essayist. 
We do not think our author places a sufficiently high esti- 
mate upon the powers of this artist. His coloring is won- 
derful and his touch most free and delicate. In looking at 
his pictures you almost expect to hearthem speak. No one 
better understood the ars celare artem. His pencillings 
seem the result of intuition, not of labor, and his flesh tints 
embody his own idea, expressed to Neagle, to whom he sat 
for his picture. “Good flesh coloring,” said he, “partakes 
of all colors, not mixed, so as to be combined in one tint, 
but shining through each other, like the blood through the 
natural skin.” Of his higher merits Mr. Allston says: 


‘He seemed to dive into the thoughts of men, for they were made to 
rise and speak on the surface. In his happier efforts no one ever sur- 
passed him in embodying (if we may so speak) these transient appari- 
tions of the soul. Of this, not the least admirable instance is his 
portrait of the late President Adams, (the elder,) whose then bodily 
tenement seemed rather to present the image of some dilapidated 
castle than that of the habitation of the ‘unbroken mind ;’ but not such 
is the picture—called forth as from its crumbling recesses, the living 
tenant is there, stil] ennobling the ruin and upholding it, as it were, by 
the strength of his own life. In this venerable ruin will the unbending 
patriot and the gifted artist speak to posterity of the first glorious cen- 
tury of the republic. In,a word, Gilbert Stuart was, in its widest 
sense, a philosopher in his art; he thoroughly understood its princip)es, 
as his works bear witness—whether as to the harmony of colors, or of 
lines, or of light and shadow—showing that exquisite sense of a whole 
which only 2 man of genius can realize and embody.” 


A single extract from Dunlap’s book will close our notice 
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of this eminent artist, who, we do not hesitate to say, is the 
greatest portrait painter since Vandyke. Mr. Sully and 
Mr. Allston paid a visit to a family in Boston by whom 
they were shown a portrait by Stuart. 


“Sully says, he almost started at first sight of it, and, after he had 
examined it, Allston asked, ‘Well, what is your opinion!’ The reply 
was, ‘I may commit myself and expose my ignorance, but, in my 
opinion, I never saw a Rembrandt, Rubens, Vandyke or Titian equal to 
it. What say you?’ ‘J say that all combined could not have equalled 
it.’ ”” 


This little anecdote naturally leads us to speak of one 
who has recently passed from our midst—the mild, benevo- 
lent and excellent Washington Allston, Mr. ‘Tuckerman 
lingers over his memoir with an affectionate interest that 
is shared by the reader, as the many estimable traits of 
his character are unfolded to his view. A native of South- 
Carolina, prepared for the study of his art by an elegant 
education, he went to England in 1801, in his twenty-third 
year. ‘T'here he became acquainted with West, and received 
from him that encouragement and assistance the good old 
President of the Academy was always ready to give to 
youthful artists. After spending seven years in Europe, 
three in England and four in Italy, in which latter country 
he enjoyed the friendship of Coleridge, and experiencing 
the usual vicissitudes of fortune, he returned to the United 
States, where he married the daughter af Dr. Channing. 
He soon returned to England, where he remained other 
seven years. At the expiration of that time a “home-sick- 
ness,” to use his own words, “which he could not overcome, 
brought him back to his own country.” From that time to 
the day of his death he resided in or near Boston, and em- 
ployed his time with his pencil and his pen. His taste was 
so fastidious that he found it extremely difficult to please 
himself. The numerous alterations which this disposition 
compelled him to make, and the irregularity with which he 
worked, ‘a failing attributed by Mr. Tuckerman, no doubt 
justly, to his feeble health,) necessarily caused his progress 
to be exceedingly slow. An illustration of this may be 
found in his Belshazzar’s Feast, which was announced to 
be near its completion in 1835, it having then been a long 
time on his easel, but which was left unfinished .at his 
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His works have gained for him among men of taste 
generally the reputation of the first historical painter of 
America. Mr. Dunlap places him below West, though it 
is difficult to conceive for what reason, unless it be that the 
latter painted faster and took up more canvass. Allston is 
decidedly his superior in feeling, imagination and expres- 
sion, as well as in coloring and grace of drawing. Mr. 
Tuckerman expresses his opinion of him in a vague sort 
of newspaper rhapsody, which shows that his pictures 
made a decided impression upon the writer’s mind, but 
conveys a very meagre idea of the painter’s merits or de- 
fects. It is a pity that this loose, disjointed sort of writing 
should have become so fashionable in criticism of works 
of art. A painting should be judged of as rigorously as a 
machine. It has its various parts combining to form either 
a harmonious or discordant whole—coloring, drawing, pre- 
portion, composition, light and shade, expression, &c.—and 
all these should be closely scanned and separately estimated, 
or there is no satisfactory or intelligible account of the pic- 
ture. Such pretty talk as the following is all well enough 
in expressing the feeling which works of art produce, but 
it is not what the reader, earnestly desiring to learn, stands 
in need of. 





“ His Beatrice, Rosalie and Spanish Girl seem kindled into beauty 
by the simple genuineness of their feelings. Certain objects and effects 
of his pictures—as seen when collected for exhibition several years 
since—have never passed from our minds. The transparent atmos- 
phere of the Swiss landscape, so true to the peculiarities of Alpine 
scenery, the inoonlight refiected upon the water beneath a bridge, the 
love-warm tints that play round Lorenzo and Jessica, the inimitable 
foot of the scribe in Jeremiah, the keen gray eyes and speaking beards 
of the Israelites and the eloquent figure of Miriam are images that 
linger brightly to the inward vision and thus prove themselves a portion 
of the realities of art.” 
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This is about all the information we get (rom Mr. Tucker- 
man about Allston’s pictures. We Jearn from other sources 
that our artist received prizes at the exhibition of the Bri- 
tish gallery of two hundred guineas for his “Dead Man 
Revived by the bones of Elisha,” and of one hundred and 
fifty for his “Uriel in the Sun.” The former picture is in 
the Academy of Fine Arts in Philadelphia, having fortu- 
nately been saved from the conflagration which a few years 
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ago destroyed so many valuable works of art. With some 
scattered quotations from Mr. 'Tuckerman’s book, we con- 
clude our remarks on this amiable end accomplished artist, 


“He believed not in any exclusive development. It was the spirit 
of the man, and not his dexterity or success, by which he tested cha- 
racter. In painting, reading, or writing his mornings were occupied, 
and at night he was at the service of his friends. Gentleness he 
deemed true wisdom, renunciation of all the trappings of life a duty. 
He was calm, patient, occasionally sad, but for the most part happy, 
in the free exercise and guardianship of his varied powers. The 
fluency and aptitude of his conversation has already been noticed, and 
his literary productions display the same traits. Had he given equal 
attention to writing as to painting his success in the former would 
doubtless have been eminent. ‘ Monaldi,’ a tale, numerous letters and 
a few poems—all the offspring of occasional respite from the pursuit of 
art—are distinguished for graphic power, deep insight and a tasteful 
style. His humble retirement was occasionally invaded by foreigners 
of distinction, to whom his name had become precious, and sometimes 
a votary of letters or of art entered his dwelling to gratify admiration 
or seek counsel or encouragement. Tosuch, an unaffected and sincere 
welcome was always given, and they left his presence refreshed and 
happy. The instances of timely sympathy which he afforded young 
and baffled aspirants are innumerable. 

“Allston’s appearance and manners accorded perfectly with his cha- 
racter. His form was slight and his movements quietly active. The 
lines of his countenance, the breadth of his brow, the large and speak- 
ing eye and the long white hair made him an object of interest. If 
not engaged in conversation there was a serene abstraction in his air. 
When death so tranquilly overtook him, for many hours it was difficult 
to believe that he was not sleeping, so perfectly did the usual expres- 
sion remain. His torch-light burial at Mount Auburn harmonized, in 
its beautiful solemnity, with the sweet and lofty tenor of his life.” 


We pass over the names of Malbone, Vanderlyn, Rem- 
brandt, Peale, Durand, Morse and W. E. West, not for 
any want of respect to these artists but because our space 
will not permit us to dwell upon their merits. For the 
same reason we must be brief with those memoirs which 
remain to be noticed. 

Thomas Sully, a name identified with those beings of 
whom Americans are so proverbially and justly proud, our 
lovely women, was a native of Lincolnshire, England, and 
was brought to this country when a child of nine years of 
age, toward the close of the lastcentury. His father placed 
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him under a broker in Charleston, but his pencil occupied 
much more of his time than the business of the office, so 
that the elder Sully, yielding to the bent of the youth’s 
genius, put him under the tuition of a F'rench painter. In 
Richmond, Virginia, he painted the portrait of Mr. Cooper, 
the tragedian, who was so well pleased with the young 
man’s talent that he invited him to New-York, promised 
him business to the value of a thousand dollars, and_re- 
deemed his pledge by immediately giving him credit to 
that amount and furnishing him with a room free of ex- 
pense. ‘This gave the first impulse which bore the artist 
on to fame and fortune. After spending some time abroad, 
Sully settled in Philadelphia, where he still resides. Mr. 
Duniap tells us that at one time, after he had acquired a 
most enviable reputation, his business was at so low an ebb 
and himself in such distress that he contemplated a remo- 
val, but was detained by some of his friends, who, with the 
usual feeling of Philadelphians for the honor of their city, 
being unwilling to part with such an artist, exerted them- 
selves to procure him business and induced him to remain. 
The characteristics of Sully’s style are so wel] described by 
Mr. Tuckerman, that, with some abridgment, we extract 
his remarks. 

“There is a species of female beauty almost peculiar to this country. 
Perhaps it is best described as the very opposite of robust. Indeed, it is 
winsome partly from the sense of fragility it conveys. Lightness of 
figure, delicacy of feature and a transparent complexion are its essen- 
tials. It is suggestive at once of that quality which the French call 
spirituelle, and we can readily account for the partiality it excites in 
foreigners, from their having been accustomed to the hearty attractions 
of the Anglo-Saxons, or the noble outline and impassioned expression 
of the Southern Europeans. To arrest graces so etherial and truly 
embody them requires somewhat of poetry as well as skill in an artist. 
If ever there was a man specially endowed to delineate our country- 
women it is Thomas Sully. His pencil follows with instinctive truth 
the principles of genuine taste. He always seizes upon the redeeming 
' element and avails himself of the most felicitous combinations. He 
exhibits the freedom of touch and the airiness of outline which belong 
to spontaneous emanations. Indeed his defect, comparatively speaking, 
lies in his fairy-like, unsubstantial manner. Many of his female por- 
traits strike us as ‘too wise and good,’ too like ‘creatures of the ele- 
ment,’ to be loved or blamed. Some of them float before the gaze like 
spirits of the air, or peer from the shadowy canvass like enchanted 
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ladies. They are half celestial and we tremble Jest they should dis- 
appear as we gaze. One consequence of the fastidious taste and 
graceful perception of this artist is that, where the subject is unpromi- 
sing, he is sure to catch the most desirable expression. It seems to 
be a rule and habit with him never to send a disagreeable portrait from 
his easel. His taste in costume is excellent. One always feels at 
least in good society among his pcrtraits. He seems to paint only 
ladies and gentlemen. There is sensibility in his delineations—they 
are invariably modest, refined and graceful.” 


Inman seems to be a great painter with Mr. Tuckerman. 
He claims for him the “highest rank” in portrait painting. 
This, after the comparatively slight notice he takes of Stuart, 
does not speak highly for his knowledge of the essentiais 
of art. [Inman was undoubtedly a bold and vigorous 
painter. His best portraits have great force and expression, 
but he offends every one of correct taste by his unnatural 
and snuffy coloring, a defect copied by his pupils and admi- 
rers. We have noticed the same fault in Healy’s pictures, 
which created such a sensation in this country two or three 
years ago. ‘There is a warm brown tint like dead autumn 
leaves in the shadows of his flesh, which is a very pretty 
color and quite effective in landscape, but altogether unna- 
tural in portraits. Stuart’s shadows, on the contrary, are 
warm and rich, but perfectly natural, his heads have a 
speaking, thinking, breathing look, a distinctive individual 
life, a combination of merits which throw all succeeding 
efforts into the shade. Inman’s landscapes are spirited and 
effective. These and his cabinet pictures we look upon as 
his best productions. 

Cole, our great landscape painter, was a native of Eng- 
land, but, having removed in early life to this country, 
caught his inspiration from the wild and beautiful scenery 
with which America abounds. After patiently laboring for 
some time in obscurity and poverty, his merits gradually 
brought him into notice. He did not content himself with 
merely copying the natural objects which go to make up a 
landscape, but infused into his pictures sentiment and pro- 
duced effects which are really poetic. 

Leslie, like Cole, was a native of England, brought here 
in childhood. His inclination for art manifested itself in 
early life. The first productions of his pencil that attrac- 
ted attention, were some sketches of theatrical characters, 
several of which were engraved by Edwin. Mr. Bradford, 
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of Philadelphia, to whom he was then apprenticed, eppre- 
ciating his talents, cancelled his indentures, and interested 
himself in procuring for him the means of visiting Eng- 
land and studying two years in that country. Before star- 
ting, Mr. Sully gave him his first lesson in oil-painting, 
copying “a siall picture in his presence to instruct him in 
the process, and lending him his memorandum books, fill- 
ed with valuable remarks, the result of his practice.” In 
London he met with West, Allston and other American ar- 
tists, who, as usual, welcomed and assisted him. For some 
time he occupied himself in portraits and copying pictures. 
At last his “ Sir Roger de Coverly going to Church” brought 
him into notice, and he soon received sufficient encourage- 
ment to enable him to devote himself to his favorite style 
of painting. In 1833, he obtained the appointment of 
teacher of drawing at West Point, and removed to America. 
After a short residence here he returned to England, where 
he still continues to pursue his profession. Asa painter of 
home scenes, of familiar life, equally removed “from Dutch 
homeliness as from Italian exaltation” he has few rivals and 
ho superiors. 

Of the same school and in nearly the same rank with 
Leslie stands Newton, a name not mentioned by Mr. 'Tuc- 
kerman, but well known to most of our readers by the 
engravings from his pictures of “ The Dull Lecture,” “The 
Return of Olivia,” and others of a similar character. His 
works abound in genuine humor, with occasionally a touch 
of the pathetic, his coloring is admirable ; but it has been 
objected that there is too much light in his pictures, a re- 
mark which afforded ‘Tom Hood the opportunity of the 
punning quotation : 


“ God said, ‘ Let Newton be’ and all was light. ” 


Mr. ‘Tuckerman gives us notices of several living artists, 
of whom our space will not allow us to mention more than 
Lentze and Huntington. The former isa German, who 
came to this country young, and, like several others who 
are claimed, we know not with how much propriety, as 
American painters, made his debud and received his first 
encouragement here. His works were so much admired 
that he received commissions enough from American gentle- 
men to send him to Europe. Arrived at Dusseldorf, he 
was warmly welcomed by the artists there, and his first 
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picture, “ Columbus before the Council of Salamanca,” was 
beught by the Art Union of that place. His style is bold 
and spirited, and occasionally extravagant. His “ Landing 
of the Northmen” is a vigorous production, containing both 
his merits and defects. “John Knox rebuking Mary of 
Scotland” is in the possession of a gentleman of Philadel- 
phia, and has been engraved. He is an artist of great 
merit and still greater promise, and is, we doubt not, des- 
tined to shed new lustre on the reputation of modern art. 

Of a very different character is Huntington, a painter 
who lives in our midst and has already produced some of 
the most graceful and beautiful pictures of the day. His 

‘¢ Beatrice,” “The Dream of Mercy” and “Christiana esca- 
ping from the Valley of the Shadow of Death” must be fa- 
miliar to our readers through the admirable engravings of 
Cheney. ‘The first represents a young girl with long tresses 
and downcast eyes, the very personification of youth and 
gracefulness. ‘The second is taken from Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress. Mercy is lying on the ground asleep, and the 
angel is descending with the lustrous crown. ‘Those who 
have seen the original picture, in the Academy of Fine 
Arts, will not soon forget the exquisite beauty of the colo- 
ring, the elegant attitude of the two figures, the sweet calm 
of the landscape and sky, and the deep, transparent back- 
ground that seems to recede from the eye till it is lost in 
the golden light that plays over the far hills and waters. 

We regret that our space does not permit us to linger 
longer over this interesting field. We had intended to have 
favored our readers with some specimens of the light and 
pleasing gossip, and lively anecdote with which Mr. Dun- 
lap’s work abounds, but we are compelled, however reluc- 
tantly, to omit them. We trust, however, we have said 
enough to call attention to the subject of the volumes we 
have reviewed, to show our people the struggles of native 
genius, and to waken in their hearts a stronger sympathy 
for our own artists, to whom our patronage is especially 
due. 

After the remarks we have made in the commencement 
of this article in reference to the general indifference among 
our countrymen to these matters, it would be unjust to pass 
over the claims of the associations for the encouragement 
of art. Of these the oldest is the Philadelphia Academy 
of Fine Arts, an institution which has done mueh for the 
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instruction of young aspirants to graphical renown. It 
is in possession of avery valuable collection in all de- 
partments of art, and it has, we understand, recently re- 
vived its Life School, which is free to all students. The 
American Art Union has already exerted a most benefi- 
cial influence upon the cause of art in our country, and has 
given it an impulse which has been and will doubtless conti- 
nue to be very sensibly felt. The system of small indivi- 
dual contributions from a large number of members, is one 
which admirably harmonizes with the genius of our people. 
The wide distribution of American engravings after Ame- 
rican painters, cannot but have a favorable effect upon pub- 
lic taste, as well as upon artists themselves, exciting in them 
that laudable emulation which is the parent of excellence. 
A glance at the annual report of this institution will show 
that the large revenues they receive have been most judi- 
ciously laid out. ‘The Association is possessed of a very 
respectable gallery of paintings which is free to the public, 
at penn itself exclusively to the support of American 
art. The International Art Union has been recently started, 
and promises well. It has already issued a fine lithograph 
executed in France after one of Mount’s inimitable pictures, 
“The power of Music.” It has also established a free gallery, 
containing a number of paintings of the modern schools of 
France and Germany. Indeed, its chief object is to intro- 
duce into the United States the works of foreign artists. 
The pastels of Brochart, in the possession of this institu- 
tion, are most brilliant and beautiful pictures. They are 
done on parchment, the colors being rubbed in with the 
figure. ‘I'his gives to the surface a delicate grain not un- 
like that of the skin. 

‘T’o all such institutions we wish a hearty God speed. 
We should be glad to see them springing up in every city 
of the Union, for we believe that they are destined to give 
that impulse to the Fine Arts in America which will ulti- 
mately place them on that high ground they ought to oc- 
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Arr. IV.—Journal des Economistes. Revue mensuelle 
@economie politique et des questions agricoles, manufac- 
turiéres et commercielles. Nos. 81 and 82. June, 1848, 


Tne valuable periodical with the name of which we 
head this article, is, we believe, less known than it de- 
serves to be throughout the reading portion of our commu- 
nity. It is edited monthly, or semi-monthly, by many of 
the first writers in France; and, although maintaining 
occasionally principles in which we cannot entirely con- 
cur, it furnishes a series of brilliant and striking articles, 
generally well worthy of attention. From one of these, 
emanating from the pen of Frederic Bastiat, (already well 
known to us as the author, among other valuable publica- 
tions, of the “Sophismes (conomiques,”) we borrow our 
title, “Justice and Fraternity.” We do not intend to stop 
here our pilferings, but will translate the greater portion of 
the article for the benefit of our readers, first venturing 
modestly to state our own position. 

We are not ultra-reformists ;—far from it ;—and yet we 
are of those who see, in the present condition of the world, 
the waking up of a newera. We are of those who be- 
lieve in,—if not the perfectibility of man,—at least his 
great, lasting and boundless improvement. Thought is 
roused, mind is awakened, which never again can sleep. 
Vainly are we told that preceding ages have shown equal 
civilization and similar improvement. Vainly is our at- 
tention directed to the great Nineveh, to Egypt, to Greece 
and to Rome. ‘These certainly do show—these have 
shown—progression and retrogression, rise and fall, as the 
great pulse of humanity has throbbed in its breathing of 
ages ; but never has the world soul been roused, as now, 
by the expansion of thought, circulating to distant points 
of our globe, whose very existence was not dreamed of 
by the wise of ancient days. Never has the great heart 
of civilization cast, as now, by its every pulsation, its life- 
blood to the farthest extremes of a universe, rousing itself 
from unconscious infancy to the full action of a reasoning 
being. Great as were the efforts of the ancients—great as 
were the results of those efforts—they were confined to 
little corners of a world, which now basks under the full 
radiance of extended and extending light. And yet, even 
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of these efforts, nothing has been lost. The soul of their 
civilization, as each sank in its ruins, was breathed into 
the survivor, until at last, in the great crash of Roman 
power, the shattered remnants of its pride and its know- 
ledge, scattering through Europe, laid the basis of modern 
civilization. This can never die—this can never be 
crushed. If driven from the East it would seek the 
West; crushed in the West still could it breathe in the 
East. A civilized state may fall back into barbarism; a 
civilized world—never! ‘The diffusive spirit of Christiani- 
ty, the wonderful invention of letters, the discovery of our 
Western world, the wide-spread power of steam, and now 
Heaven’s lightning, by science tamed to be man’s messen- 
ger—these put us on a pinnacle which Greece and Rome 
could never dream of. And yet the world is young! We 
look not into its future; veiled to us are its glories. But 
through the mist and mystery of forthcoming ages, inter- 
preted by the awakening beam of the past, may we not 
read the one great hope,—the one bright truth,—man is 
improving, improvable, ceaselessly and boundlessly ! 

Yet not for this, alas! are we now exempt from the 
wildest follies, the grossest vices. France, in her present 
struggles, shows a mingling chaos of all that is best and 
wisest, of all that is maddest and worst. Among the most 
rampant of her run-mad fancies is this wild dream of 
“fraternity” and socialism, with their Icarias and Utopian 
worlds. Would that these were confined to France alone. 
Unfortunately, we see their extravagant madness striding 
the Atlantic and stamping its too plainly marked foot-tracks 
on our own shores. That terrible fallacy compacted in 
the words, “'The right to labor,” is rapidly working its 
mischief. “'The rightof man to labor and of land whereon 
to labor,” in the words of the prospectus for 1849 of the 
“New-York Tribune,” what is it, as our communists inter- 
pret it, but the right to rob?) They would not labor for 
nothing, nor yet for such compensation as the true value 
of their labor, given where it is wanted and paid for as 
itis needed, will produce. They have the right to “Fong 
be it for good or for ill. ‘They have the right to be paid 
for that labor, let the capital they force into their use 
be their’s or another’s. You do not want my work,—it 
matters not,—“I have a right to work, and you, having 
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capital, must pay me for such work, be it to your detriment 
or your benefit. I have the right to labor !” 

Why what is this but the highwayman’s practice? “T 
cut your throat, sir, because I have nothing better to do, 
and, by way of compensation for the labor, will only make 
free with your purse.” ‘Too many of us, led away by the 
bright side of the dream, and, without investigating its 
realities, catch only at the vague ideas of universal peace, 
self-sacrifice, fraternal union, &c., which it depicts. But 
the devil can quote Scripture to his purpose, and under no 
form is mischief more insidious than when veiling itself 
in the garb of the purest feelings of the heart. ‘ We have 
just read,” says our Journal, “the profession of faith of 
many of our Parisian candidates, and find in them such 
phrases as the following: ‘I am in favor of a a@ wise or- 
ganization of labor. Citizens, the men who speak thus 
do not understand themselves, nor do they comprehend 
the weight of the formula, ‘organization of labor.’ They 
stand doubting between truth and falsehood. Give us 
rather the full-blooded socialist with his cut-and-dried 
system than this bastard breed who thoughtlessly tread 
without themselves knowing whither they lead us.” 

But let us turn to M. Bastiat, who argues the question 
so clearly that we think we will be doing our readers 2 
service in transferring the greater portion of his article to 
our sheets. 


“The school of political economy is, (says he,) ot a crowd of ques- 
tions, in direct opposition to the numerous socialist schools, which pre- 
tend toa newer light. We [the political economists} have for oppo- 
nents Communists, Fourierists and Owenists,—Cabet, Blanc, Proudhon, 
Leroux, &c..—and it is worthy of remark, that these various schools 
differ among each other at least as much as they differ from us. One 
principle only,common to all,and in which consists our radical difference, 
they maintain: while political economy asks from the law universal justice 
and nothing more, socialism, in its divers forms, requires, over and above 
this, that the law should guaranty the realization of its favorite dogma 
of fraternity. 

“Socialism admits, with Rousseau, that social order exists entirely 
in the law. Rousseau based it upon a contract. Louis Blane, in the 
first page of his work upon the revolution, says, ‘The principle o! 


fraternity is that which, looking upon mankind as one responsible body, 


has a tendency to organize society, which is the work of man, upon the 
model of the human body, which is the work of God.’ 
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“Starting from this point, that society is the work of man, the work of 
the law, socialists thence deduce the idea that there can exist in society 
nothing that is not pre-ordered and arranged by legislation. 

“Political economy, asking from the law nothing but justice, justice 
every where and for all, they thence consider it as excluding fraternity 
{brotherly-love, charity, benevolence. We have no exact synonyme 
for the French fraternité.| from all social relations. ‘Since,’ (say they,) 
‘society exists in the law, and you ask from the law only justice, you 
thus exclude fraternity from the law and consequently from society.’ 
Hence follow imputations of coldness, harshness, heartlessness, which 
have been showered upon the science and professors of political eco- 
nomy. 

“ But is this a true proposition, that society exists only in and by the 
law! if not, all such imputations fall to the ground. 

“And will you maintain that because absolute law, which acts always 
with authority and by force, backed by the bayonet and the dungeon, 
because law decrees neither affection nor friendship, love nor self-denial, 
nor yet the summing up of all these, fraternity, brotherly-love, will you 
maintain that it annihilates or denies these noble attributes of our na- 
ture! Surely not. This only proves that society is more comprehen- 
sive than law, that an endless series of actions,a crowd of noble senti- 
ments, are forever operating above and beyond the law. In the name 
of the science, I protest against this most unjust interpretation, which, 
because we acknowledge a limit to the law, would accuse us of deny- 
ing every thing beyond this limit.” 

“Let us admit that the numerous writers who would smother in the 
heart of man every interested feeling, who, with no mercy for what 
they term individualism, have their mouths constantly filled with the 
words devotion, self-sacrifice and brotherly-love, let us admit that their 
hearts also are filled with them, that they are all disinterestedness and 
charity. We do not dispute their word, but only permit ourselves to 
say that we do not shrink from the comparison with them. 

“Each of these Decii has a plan for perfecting the happiness of man- 
kind, and each seems to say to us that if we oppose his system it is 
because we dread the perilling of our property or other such advan- 
tages. But no! We oppose them because we look upon their ideas 
as false, their projects as not only puerile but fatal to society.” 

“We are not convinced of the possibility of forcing brotherly love 
upon the world. If this feeling, wherever it is manifested, excites 
our sympathy and admiration, it is precisely because it acts entirely 
free of all legal constraint. It exists spontaneously or not at all. To 
decree is to annihilate it. The law may force a man to be just, but 
vainly would it force him to be generous. 

“When a number of families who, for their own comfort, wishing to 
Jabor either singly or in association, put in common a part of their power, 
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what can they ask from this common power but the protection of the per- 
son, the labor, the rights and the interests of each? And what is this but 
universal justice? It is plain that the right of each must have for its limit 
the precisely similar right of all the others. The law can do no more 
than acknowledge this limit and cause it to be respected. By permit- 
ting any to go beyond it the law would be unjust. And how much 
more so then, if, instead of tolerating such encroachments, it should 
command them ! 

“ Let us take for instance a question of property. Our principle is 
that to each individual belongs the produce of his own labor ; and, in 
proportion as this labor has been successful, skilful or persevering, 
so is it productive. If any two choose to unite their power, and to di- 
vide the produce according to understood proportions, or should they 
choose to exchange their produce, or the one make to the other a loan 
or a gift, what has the law to do with it? Simply nothing,—except to 
require the execution of agreements, and to hinder fraud and violence. 
Now, does this mean that the law thus interdicts acts of nobleness and 
generosity? Certainly not ;—but has it a right to command them?! 
This is precisely the question in point, between political economists 
and socialists. 

“If socialists would merely maintain that, under extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, and in urgent cases, the State should succour the unfortu- 
nate, or palliate the effects of disastrous change, most willingly we 
agree. This has been done, and we wish that it could be better 
done. But there is a point at which such efforts on the part of the 
State should stop,—and this is, when governmental vigilance annihi- 
lates, (by taking the place of it,) individual vigilance. It is too well 
proved that, in such cases, organized charity produces a much larger 
proportion of permanent evil than of temporary good. But exceptional 
measures are not what we at present have under discussion. The 
question we would examine into, is this: Is it the business of the law, 
generally, to prove and defend the limits of pre-existing reciprocal 
rights, or to seek, by direct legislation, the furtherance of the happi- 
ness of men by promoting acts of generosity, self-denial and sacrifice! 

“ The most striking effect of this last system is the uncertainty which 
it cannot fail to cast upon the result of human effort, the doubt which 
it hangs over man’s surest measures, paralyzing his every endeavor. 
Justice, we understand what it is, and wherein it consists. It isa 
fixed immovable point. If the law takes it for its guide, we know well 
what we may expect, and arrange our measures accordingly. But 
fraternity, (brotherly love,) where is its determined point! What is 
its limit? What its form? What is it but the undefined, limitless 
yearning of the heart to suffer and to labor for others? When free, 
spontaneous, voluntary, I understand and revere it. But when, in the 
heart of society, the principle is established that fraternity shall be 
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imposed by law ;—that is to say, in plain English, that the produce of 
our labor shall be divided by law, without any reference or regard to 
the rights of labor itse!f,—who can say where this fantastic principle 
shal] stop, in what form the caprice of a legislator may invest it, or 
what institutions may be established by its whimsical decrees? On 
such conditions can society exist? Self-sacrifice, unlike justice, has 
no marked limits. Beginning with the poor farthing thrown to the 
beggar, it may extend to the sacrifice even of life and more; usque ad 
mortem, mortem autem crucis. The Gospel, which teaches brotherly- 
love to man, thus explains*its meaning: ‘Whosoever shall smite 
thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also. And if any man 
will sue thee at the law and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak 
also.’ It has done more than explain, it has given us the most com- 
plete, the most touching, the most sublime example of it on the sum- 
mit of Golgotha. 

“ And would you by legal code enforce upon society a fraternity so 
high as this? Or will you stop midway? Where shall be our bounds ? 
These must depend upon the opinion of one censor to-day, and another 
to-morrow !’’ “Can a people enjoy either moral rest, or physical pros- 
perity, who, at the fancy of a legislator, may, at any hour, be called 
upon to assume such a stamp of benevolence as his whim of the mo- 
ment may dictate ? 

“Let us place in juxta-position, for sober examination, the most stri- 
king consequences of the two systems in question. We suppose first, 
anation, which, for its basis of legislation, adopts universal justice ; 
whose citizens, taking upon themselves the responsibility of their own 
support, worship, education, and business transactions,—the only duty 
devolving upon the government is to watch over, and keep each and 
all within the limits of their respective rights.” “Thus would each 
be secure of his future, in as far as that could in any way be depen- 
dant upon the law. Exact justice is of so certain a tenor, that 
a legislation taking it for its basis, would be, in effect, unchangeable, va- 
rying only as it might aim at higher perfection in defending individual 
rights. Thus might each, in his honest endeavors, seek as he willed, 
his own prosperity, and, without fear of interruption, labor in what- 
soever career might suit his circumstances, inclination, and interest, 
independant of all privileges, monopolies, and restrictions.”” “ Proper- 
ty thus secured, whatever the nature of the services which each indi- 
vidual might render to society, or to his fellow-citizen, or exchange for 
foreign produce, these services could not fail to bear their na/ural value, 
This value would certainly depend much upon circumstances, but at 
least could not be affected by the caprices of law, the exactions of 
imposts, or by parliamentary intrigues, pretension and influence. The 


prices of things and of labor, would be subjected to the lowest possi- 


ble minimum of fluctuation, and, under such circumstances, it would 
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be impossible but that industry would be developed, riches increased, 
and capital accumulate with unexampled rapidity. 

“ From this increase of capital would follow, as a consequence of 
the competition thence resulting, that its remuneration would diminish, 
or, in other words, the rate of interest would become lower. Jn pro- 
portion as this would weigh less and less upon the price of production, 
the share claimed by capital in the general result, would of course, 
consequently, also become less and less. This agent of labor, more 
extended, would now be within the reach of a larger number of 
individuals, while the prices of all articles of consumption, would be 
diminished by so much, as they would be relieved of the demand of 
capital. ‘Thus the means of subsistence, one of the first requisites for 
the relief of the working classes, would become cheap. At the same 
time, and from the same cause, (rapid increase of capital,) wages would 
necessarily rise. Capital is in truth absolutely valueless unless em- 
ployed, and the larger and more employed it is, in proportion to the 
number of workmen, so must wages of course increase. 

“Thus the necessary result of this government of simple justice (of, 
in consequence, liberty and security) is to relieve, in two ways, the 
suffering classes. Giving them the means of existence cheap, it raises 
likewise the rate of wages. Their physical condition thus relieved, it 
is impossible that their moral condition also should not be raised and 
refined. Here, then, are we not upon the road to equality! Not 
simply legal equality, but equality of fact, physical and moral, resulting 
from the fact that the remuneration of labor augments in proportion as, 
and because, that of capital diminishes.” 

M. Bastiat goes on to argue that, in foreign relations, 
this country of exact and simple justice, must also be 
peaceful, its commercial relations ios and extensive, and 
its governmental expenses reduced to a point which would 
almost entirely obviate the necessity of taxation. 


“ When,” he remarks, “a nation is overloaded with taxes, nothing is 
more difficult, or rather impossible, than to equalize them. Financiers 
have given up the effort as futile. And yet, one thing there is, even 
more impossible: and this is, to cast the load upon the rich. Govern- 
ments can only obtain superabundant funds by exhausting the resour- 
ces of the whole community, and most particularly of the poor.” 


He continues— 


“ We will be answered perhaps by our opponents,—‘ we see indeed iu 
the government you describe, justice, economy, liberty, riches, peace, 
order and equality, but where is fraternity?’ Once more let me ask, — 
is the heart of man moulded only by the legislator? Does it know 
nothing, and feel nothing, but what is written ‘in the bond?’ Must 
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benevolence be enforced upon you by censorial surveillance? And 
does the law forbid charity, because it enforces justice? The law, 
which is force, can be employed usefully only in repressing injuries 
and maintaining rights.” 

M. Bastiat then goes on to exemplify the other side of the question, 
and supposes a nation where “ the law, not limiting itself to enforcing 
rights, would also enforce fraternity.”—-What do we see !—“ First a 
frightful uncertainty, a morta] insecurity, shadowing the whole domain 
of individual effort ;—for, from the thousand unknown forms that fra- 
ternity may assume, what thousand unforeseen decrees may there not 
spring forth to menace and destroy every pre-established ‘orm of so- 
ciety! One, in the name of fraternity, steps forth to demand untfor- 
mity of wages ; and behold the industrial classes at once transformed 
into Indian castes. Neither skill nor courage, assiduity nor intelli- 
gence, can redeem them thence ; a law of lead is upon them, weigh- 
ing down their effort and their hope. ‘This world is thus to them, be- 
come like the Hell of Dante, over which runs the inscription—Lasciate 
ogni speranza, voi ch’entraie.”” “Again, in the name of fraternity, 
comes another who requires that the hours of labor should be reduced 
to ten,—to eight,—to. six,—to four hours ;—and here we have produc. 
tion suddenly checked. Bread is scant, clothing is scant, and to feed 
the hungry, and clothe the naked, a third Solon proposes forced paper 
money. ‘Do we not,’ says he, ‘ procure food and clothing with money? 
Increase the circulation of money, and you increase food and clothing 
Circulate paper ;—paper is money.’ A fourth decrees the abolition 
of competition ;—a fifth of self-interest. Here stands one, who de- 
mands that the State shall furnish work; another that it shall give 
education ; and, while a third asks a pension for each and every of its 
citizens, there starts up yet another who requires that royalty shall be 
abolished throughout the globe, and that in the name of fraternity, war, 
universal war shall be proclaimed in order to this effect. Enough! 
What end to these Utopian dreams? Such propositions, say you, 
would be rejected. Very likely; but it is possible that they might 
not, and such a possibility is enough to create mistrust ;—mistrust, the 
enemy of labor and it direst scourge. 

“Under such a government, capital could never increase, but would, 
on the contrary become scarce and concentrated. Wages would of 
course fall, and equality would, at every step, dig deeper and deeper 
the abyss which separates class from class. Public finances must be 
in complete confusion, for government, being called upon to furnish 
every thing to every body, the people would soon find itself crushed 
by taxes, and the State, forced from loan to loan, would, after exhaust- 
ing the present, devour its own future. 

“Finally, as it is an acknowledged principle that the State must 
show its fraternity in favor of its citizens, the entire people is trans- 
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formed into petitioners. Landed property, agriculture, commerce, ship. 
ping, mechanics, industrial associations, all crowd to claim favors from 
government. The public funds are literally held up for pillage. Each 
brings excellent reasons to prove that the just interpretation of legal 
fraternity must give him the profits, let who will pay the expenses. 
The effort of each is to snatch from the legislature some fragment of 
this fraternal privilege. The suffering classes, despite their better claim, 
cannot always be successful: their numbers increase without end, and 
each stride of the country is from revolution to revolution. Then be- 
comes developed, in all its fearfulness, the dismal spectacle of which 
we already see the mournful preface, in such modern societies as have 
adopted the fatal watchword, “legal fraternity !’ ” 


That the idea of fraternity may be founded in generous 
sentiments, M. Bastiat cheerfully acknowledges. But, 
for this very reason, is it the more fatal. Acting thus upon 
the better feelings of men, it conciliates the sympathies of 
the mistakenly good and misleads by its plausibility. 
That the State should be able to give every thing to every 
body, yet require nothing from anybody, is certainly an un- 
fathomable enigma. ‘That it should, in the words of M. 
Bastiat, 


“Take upon itself all care, all responsibility, every duty which Pro- 
vidence, in its inscrutable designs, has left of laborious and difficult 
execution to man, that it should assume these, and leave to indivi- 
duals only the delights, pleasures, and calm existence, a happy pre- 
sent, a promising future ; fortune without effort, family without care, 
and life without struggle! Who but would willingly aid in the 
rearing of such a system? But can this be! ‘That is the question.’ 
What is this personified State, which so generously takes upon itself 
the execution of every virtue and duty? Whence these abundant re- 
sources which are to be so freely scattered among the people? Whence 
can they be derived but from the people themselves ?”’ 


It is they who must sweat and drudge to provide them, 
and, as we have seen, not from the rich only, but more 
particularly from the poor, must bloated governments draw 
their superabundance. ‘This “ juggling fiend,” “the State,” 
pampered with the life-blood of its own children, can only 
gain an hour of sickly popularity,—petting the ten to 
starve the million,—-by sucking out the existence of the 
masses. 

From “a letter to workmen,” (lettre aur ouvriers) by 
Amcdée Gratiot, (one of the working classes) entitled “Or- 
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ganisez le travail, ne le désorganisez pas,” we will make 
a short extract to exemplify this remark. M. Gratiot at- 
tacks the two decrees, passed shortly before his writing, by 
the Provisional Government,—the one promising to furnish 
work, the other suppressing one hour from the working 
day :— 


“We cannot,” (says he,) “count at less thana million, the num- 
ber of citizens who will be daily forced to ask work from the republic, 
and as the minimum of wages for these would be an average of two 
francs per head, this would amount to 2 millions daily, or 600 millions 
yearly. We have in France about ten millions of workmen. The 
daily hour of labor suppressed may be averaged at 25 centimes per 
hour. Ten millions of hours at 25 centimes, amount to 2,500,000 francs 
daily, which, by the year, (of 300 days,) makes 750 millions of draw- 
back upon French industry! Now let us count up: 600 millions for 
the guaranty of labor ; 750 millions for the suppression of the working 
hour, makes in all, (1,350,000,000) one thousand, three hundred and 
fifty million that France must pay to indulge her governors with an 
hour’s popularity !”” 


But to return to M. Bastiat, he glances at divers subjects 
of human legislation,—religion, education, the press, fo- 
reign intercourse, and proves that justice and only justice 
can suffice to regulate them all. ‘Touching religion, 


“ However desirable,” (he observes,) “ unity may be; diversity—that 
is to say, investigation and discussion,—is better, so long as we have no 
infallible sign by which this true faith may be stamped upon the mind. 
The intervention of the State, even with the plea of fraternity, would, 
if endeavoring to establish unity, be an act of oppression and injustice ; 
for who can certify that the State may not be mistaken? Unity can 
only result from the universal consent of freely judging intellect, un- 
trammelled by aught but the natural attraction exercised by truth upon 
the mind of man.” “Law can have nothing to do with belief; —it may 
guaranty liberty; it may forbid it; it can neither make nor unmake 
it.” 


Concerning intercourse with foreigners, our essayist ob- 
serves :— 


“I see still, no other rule, prudent, fit to become law, but justice. To 
subject such intercourse to the dictation of legal fraternity would be 
to decree universal and perpetual war. It would be forcing us to place 
our strength, our blood and fortunes, at the disposal of whoever might 
claim them in any cause calculated to excite the sympathy of the legis- 
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lator. Singular fraternity! Quixotism, established and imposed by 
law! 

“ But, above al], is this dogma of fraternity dangerous when, con- 
trary to the very essence and nature of the idea, we seek to introduce 
it with its accompanying penal sentence for the regulation of labor, into 
our legal code.” “ Fraternity (let us once for all take the word in the 
full extent of its French signification) is a voluntary sacrifice dicta- 
ted by our own feelings. Enforce it by the power of the law and what 
remains of this definition. One thing truly; it is still a sacrifice ; but 
a sacrifice involuntary, forced and dictated by the fear of punishment. 
And what is in truth such a sacrifice, forced upon one for the benefit 
of another! Is this fraternity! Or is it not rather robbery, aud rob- 
bery of the most fatal kind? Robbery systematized, permanent, in- 
evitable, in as much as it is legalized ! 

“This principle Barbés put into practice when he decreed a tax of a 
thousand million in favor of the poorer classes, and Sobrier, in his pro- 
clamation to the same eflect, commences with these words, ‘ As it is 
right that fraternity should no longer be a vain word, but should mani- 
fest itself by actions, be it decreed that all capitalists shall contribute 
&c.’ You exclaim at this, but why? Barbés and Sobrier were only 
a little more consistent than yourselves in their endeavor to put you! 
own principle into action. I repeat it, when this principle is in- 
troduced into legislation, let it make its approach with however timid 
a step, its apparition must paralyze at once both labor and capital. Un- 
knowing the limits of its action, men, in doubt whether they will be 
permitted to enjoy the fruits of their own labor, naturally cease to 
work, or at least work less. Insecurity drives off capital, hinders its 
accumulation, and what then becomes of the very classes whose re- 
lief was the plea for such injustice? Truly this tyranny of fraternity 
would, in itself, suffice to rapidily drive the most prosperous nation 
below the condition of despot-ridden Turkey.” “The law thus imposing 
upon men mutual sacrifice can still not deprive humanity of its nature, 
and the effort of each is, of course, to bring as little, and to claim as 
much as possible, in the mass of fraternal sacrifice. In the struggle 
and scramble which follows, are the needy and the wretched winuers. 
Or rather does the pampered rapacity of intrigue and power find here 
its harvest?’ “ Vainly would this legal robbery, borrow the name ol! 
fraternity, with its form and its formulas; never can it be other than 
a principle of discord and confusion, terror and wretchedness, of un- 
just pretension, jealous hatred, and effortless languor. 

“ Again,” continues M. Bastiat, “another grave objection is made by 
our opponents. ‘Simple justice,’ (say they,) ‘remains entirely neutral 
between the rich and the poor, the strong and the weak, the learned 
and the ignorant, the landed proprietor and the houseless beggar, fel- 
Jow.citizen or foreigner. Now, interests being naturally antagonist, 
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thus to leave men their liberty without any intervention but laws sim- 
ply just, is to sacrifice at once the poor and the needy, the weak and 
the ignorant, who, thus disarmed, present themselves for the combat.’ 
‘What could result,’ asks M. Considerant, ‘ from this industrial liberty, 
on which so much stress has been laid, from this famous principle of 
untrammelled competition, which was supposed to be so strongly gifted 
with the character of democratic organization? What could result 
from these but general subjection, complete enfeoffment of the masses, 
who, without capital, tools, instruments of labor, or even education, are 
launched into the struggle! ‘The lists are open,’ (we are told,) ‘all 
are equally called, with equal conditions, to the combat.’ This sounds 
plausibly enough ; but it is forgotten that in this great battle for life, 
some are well trained, instructed, armed to the teeth, possessing abun- 
dant supplies, materials, munitions and machines of war, occupying and 
monopolizing every commanding position, while others, naked, ignorant, 
hungry and exposed, are obliged (to save themselves, their wives and 
children from starvation) to beg from day to day, even from their adver- 
saries, work which may bring them in some scanty pittance of wages.’ 
And does M. Considerant regard this as a just comparison! Are capi- 
tal, tools, intellect education, which are used to conquer natural obsta- 
cles and smooth the way of life,—are these, by a wretched sophistry, to 
be compared to offensive arms and ensanguined weapons? Why stamp 
with all the vocabulary of battles the routine of labor and industrial or- 
der? ‘The great, irreconcileable difference which exists upon this point 
between socialists and economists is this: socialists believe in a natu- 
ral and essential antagonism of interests; economists in a natural har- 
mony of interests, or rather in the possession, by them, of a necessary 
and progressive harmonizing tendency. Socialists, starting with this 
proposition, that interests are naturally antagonist, are thence logically 
led to seek for them an artificial organization, or even, if possible, to 
extinguish all interested feeling in the heart of man.’ “ Doubtless, if 
iuterests are, as they suppose, naturally antagonist, it thence follows 
that it is necessary to trample under foot justice, liberty and legal 
equality. ‘The world must be re-made, or, to use their own expression, 
society must be re-modelled upon some one of the numerous systems 
which they are constantly inventing. For self-interest,—that disorgani- 
zing principle——must be substituted self-sacrifice, imposed by law, 
involuntary, forced,—in a word, organized spoliation,—and, in order that 
this new principle may be swallowed with the least possible resistance, 
it is very well to blazon its first appearance with the deceitful aame of 
fraternity, even while law and power are called in to enforce it. 

“ But if Providence has not blundered in the making of our world, 
and has so arranged affairs that, under the natural law of justice, inte- 
rests will of themselves assume the most harmonious combinations,—if 
equality of rights is the most certain path to equality in fact, then we 
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need only justice and liberty, that is to say, the removal only of unna- 
tural obstacles, in order to allow things to assume their own natural 
level, as dees each unobstructed drop of water that forms the ocean.” 

“ This,” says M. Bastiat, “is the conclusion that political economy 
finds, rather than seeks. It comes in the natural course of events, and 
needs no forcing system to produce it.” 


He then compares the two opposing systems to two 
chemists, the one of whom declares that he has just made 
the discovery that the world is threatened with a great 
catastrophe. 


“* Providence,’ says he, ‘has not properly arranged matters. I have 
analyzed the air ejected by the human lungs, and I find that it is 
quite unfit, entirely destroyed for the purposes of respiration. This 
being the case, how soon must the supply of atmosphere be exhausted! 
I can, by calculating its volume, infallibly predict the day on which it 
must become entirely vitiated and mankind will perish for want of 
breath, unless, as a remedy, there is immediately adopted a respiratory 
apparatus, which, in anticipation of this evil, I have been fortunate 
enough to invent.’ 

“You are mistaken,’ answers his brother chemist. ‘ The air, it is 
true, as you state, is, when ejected by the human lungs, unfit for main- 
taining human life, but it is precisely suited for vegetable life ; and that, 
reciprocally, which is exhaled by vegetables is suited for the breathing 
of man. You have looked only on one side of the question. A deeper 
research will prove to you that God has put order into all his works. 
Let us then go on breathing as God and nature have designed. We 
do not need your breathing apparatus, which is troublesome, expensive 
and mischievous.’ 

“* Heartless man!’ (exclaims the first,) ‘ cruel! unnatural! dead to 
the sufferings of humanity! You advocate the horrible ‘ Laissez-faire’ 
system. You reject this great blessing to mankind, this wonderful 
breathing apparatus I have discovered.’ 

“Thus stands our dispute with the socialists. We wish, both of us, 
for harmony and order. They seek it in the innumerable restraints which 
they would by law impose upon mankind ; we find it in the nature of 
men and things. We find it because we do not, with socialism, stop 
our investigations at the immediate consequences of the phenomena of 
human nature, but seek farther into their ulterior and definitive effects. 
The two schools differ exactly as our two chemists: the one sees a 
part, the other the whole of the system.” “In the domain of politi- 
cal economy there is much to learn, little to do. Much to learn, because 
the chain of effects can only be followed up by ‘:'cse application ; little 
to do, because, from its own final action, this chain of effects produces 
the genera] harmony of events.” 
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“Let me finish,” (says M. Bastiat,) “by assuring our socialist friends 
that if they have really been under the belief that political economy 
rejects association, organization and fraternity they are entirely mista- 
ken. Association! Society itself, forever seeking to perfect itself, 
what is this but association? Organization! Do we not know that in 
this exists all the difference between a heterogeneous mass of elemental 
matter and the most perfect master-pieces of nature? Fraternity ! 
Do we not feel that this is to justice what the spontaneous impulse of 
the heart is to the coo] calculation of reason! We agree with you, 
gentlemen, we applaud your efforts, and would labor with you to scatter 
through the broad field of human nature a seed of which the future 
shall bear abundant fruit. But, from the moment that you would bring 
law and taxes, constraint and spoliation, to second your efforts, from 
that moment we oppose you. Thus, at once, you prove that you rely 
not upon human nature, but upon your own systems, for success. And 
thus, also, you entirely destroy the very spirit and nature of the prin- 
ciple which you seek to realize.” 


To the reader who has patiently followed us through 
M. Bastiat’s argument it is we believe unnecessary io 
apologise for the length of our extracts. ‘The subject is 
an important one, and we here find it discussed by an able 
man, who has seen the system in as full operation as has 
ever yet been tried. Heaven grant that past experience 
may give future wisdom! But the system, although for 
the moment on the decline in France, is far from extinct. 
The terrible declaration of Proudhon, “ Property is Rob- 
bery,” “La Propriété c'est le vol,” will yet, we fear, among 
the ignorant masses, who grasp at present license, thought- 
less of future consequences, work out its terrible effects. 

In our own country, we see too plainly at every turn the 
insidious effects of this fearful fallacy. Free-soilers, barn- 
burners, anti-renters, abolitionists stare us in the face 
at every turn, and frightful to the thinking mind is the 
anarchy which must follow could they have their way. 
\narchy, M. Proudhon boasts, is the rule [if rule it may be 
called which rule has none] which we are daily nearing. 
“Anarchy,” [says he,] “absence of master, sovereign, (peo- 
ple ordinarily attribute to the word anarchy the sense of 
absence of principle, absence of rule, and thus it has be- 
come a synonyme for disorder,) such is the form of govern- 
ment that we approach every day.” And what principle, 
what rule can be, when, every form of natural justice abo- 
lished, fantastic visions of fraternity domineer in each 
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brain-sick fancy which struts upon the stage its little hour 
of rule? When each, 


“ Drest in a little brief authority, 
Most ignorant of what he ’s most assured, 
His glassy essence,—like an angry ape, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high Heaven 
As make the angels weep.” 


What can follow, but, on one side, that most erushing of 
all tyrannies, the tyranny of dominant and bigot opinion, 
which tramples out even the right of thought, or on the 
other, the wildest license, most lawless anarchy, sweeping 
in its whirlwind progress every vestige of civilization, 
every foot-mark of man’s better life—-the life of reason and 
improving mind. ‘'Thatsuch must be the fate of some now 
flourishing empires, is, under the exeitement of this fearful 
question, much to be dreaded. Thank God! the bulwarks 
of civilization are too well established for us to anticipate 
a general retrogression of the world. A civilized State 
may, as we have remarked, fall back into anarchy; 2 
eivilized world—never! But fearful examples there have 
been,—more fearful there yet may be,—marked-out States. 
who, in their own folly, shall constitute themselves the 
terrible beacon-marks of man’s impious madness, when, 
combatting Providence, he rails at the workings of its high 
behests. 

Our own country is perhaps among those which now 
stand most prominent in this peril. Her wide-extended 
and extending domain, her active, thinking population, — 
thinking, as all beginners must do, superficially, rushing 
to their end, the means unweighed, the cost uncaleulated,— 
these are her merits, but these also are her dangers. This 
noble people, still in its infancy, is, as such, easily lead 
astray. The child of wide and expansive mind, grasping 
thought, and eager apprehension needs to be more care- 
fully guarded in the associations and guidance of its youth- 
ful promise than the duller and more plodding, who, in the 
regular routine of its life, is less caleulated for the extremes 
both of good and of evil. ‘To our legislators, to our poli- 
ticians, to our periodicals, and to our press generally, a 
serious task has fallen. Wake and watch! Ye are the 
preceptors, ye the guides of this budding intellect, this 
giant power, whose yet undeveloped strength is appointed 
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to stamp with its world-waking spirit the destinies of hu- 
man nature. Mind is free, but mind is swayable. Legis- 
lation cannot force it, but argument may guide it. And 
you, whose position gives you almost unlimited power 
in its guidance, should beware what use you make of the 
“talent” which Heaven has placed in your hand. “'To 
whom much is given from him also shall much be expect- 
ed.” Be men, with hearts of men, thinking, acting for 
your country and esche wing the petty spirit of demagogue- 
ism which, for its hour of paltry triumph, would recklessly 
work the ruin of millions. Wake and watch, that your- 
selves be not led astray by the. plausibility of these most 
mischievous of theories. ‘That the crowd, eager for change, 
discontented with their position, should grasp at licence, 
thinking to grasp at some imagined, unattainable excellence 
of liberty, is natural enough ; but to you who have oppor- 
tunity, whose business it is, or at least should be, to think, 
to study out the truth, to winnow the wheat from its chaff, 
to you the question is one which, if thoughtlessly argued, 
hastily acted upon, must bring upon your heads the curse 
of generations. 

One more extract, before taking leave of our subject, we 
will give, from an article by A. Clément, in the “ Journal 
des Economistes,” entitled “ Socialism and Liberty.” 


“'Phe socialists,” says our author, “in proposing that the State shall 
guarantee the right of labor, imply that the government must be con- 
stantly provided with the means of furnishing labor to all who are not 
able by their own exertions to procure it. This is evidently one of the 
divers means by which they hope gradually to place in the hands of 
government the entire direction of labor. To be able to furnish occu- 
pation to all, whatever the number or professien of its applicants, it is 
evident government must acquire, in every part of the country, exten- 
sive lots of land, with innumerable work-shops, forges, &c., furnished 
with utensils, circulating capital,and all the necessary materials for 
the progress of each profession. All these must, by means of taxes, 
be forced from the overburthened industry of the country, which, thus 
daily drained of its life-blood, must soon sink from exhaustion, unable 
to struggle against the increasing extent of these national work-shops, 
whose growth would be in exact proportion to the drain upon individual 
industry. ‘The State, thus become, as it soon inevitably must, sole 
proprietor, capitalist and dispenser of labor, then, at Jast, would the 
reign of these disorganizers exist without control, each setting to work 
to re-model society according to his own notions. Already have we 
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been enlightened by some twenty or thirty different systems for the 
organization of labor; thousands of others would bud forth in this 
spring-time of their fortunes, and, in order that each might have its fair 
trial, society would be called to pass successively through the crucible 
of each of these alchymists, until, victim to their experiments, its ashes 
alone would indicate a past existence. 

“The half way socialists, who yet adhere to no regular system, 
[mongrel half-breed, almost more mischievous than those who, declaring 
their position, put the world upon its guard,} may doubtless maintain 
that this is carrying the right of labour too far ; that the extent of na- 
tional workships might be limited, so as to prevent the ruin of indivi- 
dual industry, by giving their workers only the minimum of wages 
necessary to keep them from starvation, and that in order to avoid the 
effects of competition, they might be devoted exclusively to such labor 
as would not come within the range of individual industry. Without 
discussing the practicability of these conditions, we will only remark 
that the establishment of such limits is at once the negation of the 
rights of labor ; for if this right exists—if it is founded upon justice— 
to render it thus illusory is a fraud upon those who, claiming labor 
from the national workshops, have, if any right, the full right to exer- 
cise their profession with every advantage possessed by individual in- 
dustry. To thus lower wages and force every man to a species of 
labor for which he may be entirely unfit and unprepared, is certainly 
to deny, at least in part, the right of labor, and to subject this right to 
such restrictions as might in the end effectually annul it. 

“Farther, even were such a reduction of this pretended right to 
labor feasible, this limited assistance, given by the State to all who 
could not depend upon their individual industry, would still produce the 
evil effect of encouraging and multiplying this exuberant and neces- 
sari\y parasitical portion of its population. It w ould, like the poor laws 
in England, cause a rapid increase in the class of unfortunates which 
it would aim at relieving, and, at the same time, aggravate the sufler- 
ings by augmenting the burthen of the usefully laborious part of the 
community. 

“If society, which owes tv every individual nothing but justice 
with the certain and complete guaranty of person and property, deter- 
mines thus to take upon itself the charge of all those who fail to main- 
tain themselves, inevitably it multiplies the numbers of this class, 
enervates every useful faculty, propagates every vice generative of 
misery and wretchedness, and endlessly increases its idle and parasi- 
tical population, at the expense of those who, courageously taking 
upon themselves the responsibility of their own maintenance, furnish 
at the saine time the necessaries of the State. 

“ Heartless doctrines! we think we hear our socialists exclaim: 
heartless doctrines! of that unfeeling science, political economy. 
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which, coldly submitting every thing to calculation, measures suffer- 
ing by lines and figures, and weighs human misery by cool argument! 

“Wretched quibblers! mock philanthropists! Which then will 
you tell us are the most humane, the most benevolent, the most chari- 
table doctrines ;—those which, seeking out wretchedness in the sources 
of its existence, endeavor to impress on every individual the feeling of 
his own dignity and responsibility, seeking to raise him to habits of 
labor, order, intelligence and foresight, by purging our institutions of 
every thing which detracts from the advantages naturally attached to 
the practice of these virtues; or those who, wilfully forgetting every 
cause of voluntary indigence, BURTHEN VIRTUOUS HABITS WITH THE 
RESULTS OF VICE, and thus force on society to progressive misery and 
degradation ?”’ 


We have said that the tracks of this insidious policy 
have shown themselves in ourown country. Weare pained 
farther to declare, that they are even beginning to show 
themselves in our own State; in that South-Carolina, 
whose principles, we had fondly persuaded ourselves, were 
among the most conservative in all the country. Dema- 
gogueism is at work amongus. Mischievous politicians, 
for their own, or party purposes, are busy in the endeavor 
to mislead or distract us. ‘There has recently been put into 
circulation an artful pamphlet,—an “address to the citi- 
zens of South-Carolina,”’—most iniquitous in purpose and 
most mischievous in tendency. It is a bold and impudent 
effort to rouse the poorer classes against the rich. That 
this is done fraudulently, and with evil purpose, appears 
from the fact that the blow is aimed in the dark, and every 
effort made to conceal the writer and the publishers of it. 
Accident has perhaps revealed the name of one of its more 
active agents. We hope for farther revelations. The 
whole tenor of the paper in question is in accordance with 
the system which, throughout this article, we have been 
endeavoring tocombat. It is an attempt to put dissension 
between the different classes of our State, and thus weaken 
the whole. Our people need not to be assured that “an 
enemy hath done this.” Let them guard against this wolf 
in sheep’s clothing, nor allow themselves to be misled. 
Poor, or rich, our interests are with our State ;—the pros- 
perity of one, is the prosperity of all, for wealth, once in- 
troduced and established in a country, must be diffused 
through it. It is not in its nature to stagnate. ‘The law 
of its existence is circulation. One common interest should 
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then bend our citizens in one common effort. Believe it, 
the levelling system of socialism, gives no equality but that 
which is found in one general ruin. It is the system of 
anarchy, disorder, misery and death—death, political, 
moral and physical. Our existence asa State, our exis- 
tence as nen, depend equally upon the maintenance of 
order and unanimity in our councils. The apple of dis- 
cord isamong us. Hungry politicians, to seize a little and 
and a merely momentary good,—and thatonly in seeming— 
would plunge us unhesitatingly into anarchy and blood. 
Let us take warning from the wretched experience of those 
who have trodden this path before us,—we have only to 
look to France for our beacons—and, true to ourselves and 
to each other, shoulder to shoulder, poor and rich, maintain 
the rights, the liberties and constitutional privileges belong- 
ing to all. L. S. M. 





Art. V.— The History of England, from the accession of 
James IIT; by Tuomas Basineron Macauray. ‘Two 
first volumes. Philips, Sampson & Co. Boston. 1849. 


No part of the history of the world is so full of instrue- 
tion to him who seeks after political wisdom as that portion 
of the history of England to which Mr. Macaulay has de- 
voted his attention. In every thing which bears the name 
of history there is something to amuse and something to 
edify. Even fable may be suggestive of truth. The value 
of the Iliad as a picture of life in the heroic age, and as a 
provocative to high thoughts and generous purposes, is not 
impaired by the fruitless search after the ruins of Troy, or 
the grave doubt whether such a place ever existed. The 
Macbeth of Shakspeare is a far more important personage, 
and has had more to do with the good and evil of the 
world, than any highland chieftain of flesh and blood that 
ever wore a kilt. For any good they did, the heroes who 
actually lived and moved upon earth are not worthy to be 
compared with those who have only existed in the poet’s 
imagination ; and the truth, if we could know it, would 
be worth far less than that which passes for it. If the 
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Romans had not believed that strength of will and confi- 
dence of suecess had enabled 'l'arquin to cut the whetstone 
in two they might not have sent an army out of one gate 
against Asdrubal, while Hannibal was approaching the 
other. 

In the annals of the little States of Greece, and of the 
earlier days of Rome, there is much of this suggestive 
nature, and all the romantic interest which can be genera- 
ted by the development of individual character. The 
reader is unconsciously drawn away from the State itself, 
and finds all his thoughts and all his sympathies engaged 
on behalf of some man whose talents, whose valor, whose 
virtues, make him the hero of a tragedy, of which his coun- 
try is but the theatre. Of the State itself, the structure of 
its politicai and social institutions, we learn little or nothing. 
In the wars which desolate the rival republics we take no 
interest, but as they are instrumental to the glory, the tri- 
umph or the defeat of the chief character in the drama. 
The country of the hero of the day is that with which we 
side. In spirit we follow the eagles of Rome wherever 
ihey are borne by an Amilius or Flaminius, but we find 
ourselves toiling cheerily over the rocks and snows of the 
Alps under the banner of Hannibal. Our hearts are with 
Camillus when he drives out the Gaul from Rome, but we 
can hardly forbear regret when the bold Carthaginian is 
compelled to relinquish his prey and fall back upon the 
gates of the seven-hilled city. In Greece, Brasidas or 
Lysander, Pericles or Alcibiades, divide us in favor of 
Athens or Sparta. Both are forgotten when the thick 
cloud which hangs over Beotia brightens with the glory 
of Epaminondas; and even Megalopolis becomes an object 
of interest when identified with the fortunes of Philope- 
men. We read but to admire, and, in the end, to mourn 
over the tragic end of so much greatness. 

But what do we learn? We learn a high moral lesson, 
and, to the youth whose character is “yet in the gristle,” 
no lesson can be more valuable. 'The facts may not be 
truly set down and may lead to some false inferences, but 
the truth he finds is worth more than the truth he misses. 
He may overlook the difference between the love of coun- 
try ina small State, of which the man himself and his 
personal friends form so large a part, and in a great nation, 
in which they are but a drop in the ocean. He may over- 
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look the difference between a code of international law, in lit 
which the names of enemy and stranger were sy nonymous, w 
where the power of the State alone protected the citizen m 
from being stripped of all his possessions, and sold, with as 


his family, into slavery, and one in which every inhabitant th 
of a civilized country is at home every where, from the 





banks of the Volga to the foot of the Rocky Mountains, ‘s 
and in which the horrors of war are confined to the battle- in 
field. But, he catches the contagion of the patriotism de 
kindled by Such causes. He is ready to plunge with Cur- ore 
tius into the gulph, or, standing with Decius on the spear, rt 
to devote his head to the infernal Gods. When he pro- he 
poses to himself the example of this devotion to his coun- to 
try, is it the part of wisdom to set him right? It is true 
he has but seen men who, being put to choose whether Ww 
they would fall alone or perish in the general wreck of cl 
every thing dear to them, have had the manliness to look of 
the alternative steadfastly in the face and the wisdom to to 
choose the lesser evil. Who of us would not do the same? m 
What man among us is there, who, if he could clearly lo 
foresee that he was to be slaughtered on his hearth-stone, e} 
his household Gods desecrated, his property seized by stran- tit 
MR gers and his wife and children sold into bondage, unless he it 
| would go forth alone and meet death manfully, when all ti 
should be well, would hesitate to do so? Each one will of 
answer for himself. But could he be sure that he could B 
thus answer ¢ruly, but for the influence exercised over him se 
while his character was under the process of formation, by of 
these old legends of Greece and Rome? ‘The fabulous 
history of Amadis de Gaul made Don Quixote a madman. hi 
But that too is a fable. But read both; and the mind be Sc 
comes furnished with ideas the value of which is seen in be 
their result—that noblest and most admirable of all the el 
inventions of modern civilization—Aa GENTLEMAN. It is al 
the fashion of the day to decry the legends of Livy and ne 
the romances of Plutarch, and, if the business of educa- m 
tion were only to fill the head with facts, they might be al 
4 worthless. But the heart needs instruction too, and, pro- if 
we perly instructed, teaches the head a wisdom it could other- to 
7 wise never learn. S 
3 We repeat, therefore, that in these studies, if we may so bi 
denominate them, we learn a high moral lesson. But that pI 


is all. We have been reading a romance, in which what 
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litle of truth there may be is indistinguishably blended 
with falsehood, and the whole, seen through a delusive 
medium, is so presented as to pass with us for the moment 
as unquestionable truth. We are thus deceived. What 
then? What interest have we to know the truth of these 
remote events? Cesar and Brutus are both dead. What 
is itto us which killed the other? We have indeed an 
interest in being deceived, and in remaining under the 
deception, and musing on the thoughts and fancies it sug- 
gests, until our minds are trained to look with scorn on 
danger and death, with abhorrence on baseness, and with a 
hope full of immortality on the fame that lives beyond the 
tomb. 

But we would by no means disparage the labors of those 
whose untiring industry has explored the dusty recepta- 
cles of buried greatness, and drawn forth from thence all 
of truth that can now be known. It was good for the boy 
to be deceived ; and a time.comes when it is good for the 
man to be undeceived. It is good to be fooled into the 
love and practice of virtue. Itis not good to be fooled into 
expecting it from other men. While the delusion is opera- 
ting only on the heart and affections it is salutary. When 
it is brought to bear on our intercourse with the world, it is 
time it should be dispelled. ‘The man, who, at the age 
of thirty, will still prate “about Harmodius and 'Timoleon, 
Brutus the elder, or Brutus the younger,” deserves to be 
set upon a dunce-block, and turned back to the lowest form 
of the Freshman class. 

Not much more highly do we deem of the wisdom of 
him, who would set himself to learning lessons in political 
science, from the fragmentary relics of what is known to 
be true in these remote histories. He can never know 
enough to reason to any safe conclusion. He must have 
all the conditions of the problem before him or he can 
hever work it out. ‘The more accurately he reasons, the 
more certainly will he go astray. The most accurate 
arithmetician will be most sure to foot up an account wrong, 
if one item is left out of the column of figures. A desul- 
tory thinker may chance to correct one blunder by another. 
Staggering right and left he may not wander away from the 
broad high road of truth. But give to Aristotle one false 
premise, and he will never get right. 

To him, therefore, who studies the future in the past, or 
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who would learn from the past what is good for the pre- 
sent, nothing is so instructive as a portion of history in 
which all that needs be known may be known certainly. 
All other history is, to him, valueless or worse, and the 
best history of such a time is that which omits nothing of 
what is worth knowing. Such a history must needs be 
voluminous, but the labor of the writer and the time of the 
reader are both well employed. ‘There is nothing lost, if 
the latter has no time left to read any other history. How- 
else can he learn so much of life, as in living, as it were, 
in the midst of all the events and all the political and _so- 
cial relations of a great country through the full time of a 
couple of centuries. If he does not learn wisdom under 
such teaching he would go to his grave a fool at the age 
of Methusaleh. 

To Mr. Macaulay belongs the merit of conceiving the 
plan of such a history, and selecting a country and a time 
of which such a history can be written. It is very com- 
mon to speak of a date some two thousand years past, as 
the commencement of the era of authentic history. If it 
be meant by this, that we do not certainly know that there 
ever was such a man as Theseus, but that we do know 
that Julius Cesar did actually exist, the date may be well 
chosen. In this sense, the history of Western Europe, 
since the Norman conquest, is within the era of authentic 
history. But how much of fable is, even there, mixed up 
with fact? Itis true that we have all needful certainty with 
regard to those great results of war and negotiation which 
determine questions of right between nations. When his- 
tory is called into court as a witness on such questions, she 
speaks plainly and authentically, and tells all that the di- 
plomatist has occasion to know. But when she is appeal- 
ed to in the more elevated character of “ philosophy teach 
ing by example,” in order that, from the past, the states- 
man may learn wisdom from the present, and foresight for 
the future, her lessons can teach nothing profitable, unless 
she presents us such a picture of the past as may enable 
us to see it, even as we see the present which we wish to 
compare with it. It is true that, without seeing all, we may 
see enough to know that her precedents do not apply to 
our case. Algernon Sydney certainly knew as much 0 
the history of ancient Greece as should have satisfied him 
that her republics did not afford a proper mode! for Eng- 
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land of his day, and Filmer ought to have learned from 
the very darkness which overhung the history of the mid- 
dle ages, that institutions which might have suited that 
night of the human mind, must be wholly unfit when the 
day-spring from on high was shining on the world through 
the writings of Bacon, Locke and Newton. Without know- 
ing all the facts of a case, we may yet know enough of it 
to pronounce, as the lawyer’s say, that it is not a case in 
point. But we cannot know it fo bea case in point, with- 
out knowing all the facts; nor can we safely reason from 
it by analogy, unless we are acquainted with the exact 
particulars in which the precedent differs from the case to 
which we would apply it, as well as those in which the 
two coincide. 

In this restricted sense of the word, there is hardly any 
thing that deserves the name of authentic history. Of the 
greater part of the world we have certainly none such. 
Have we any such history of Spain in the 18th century ? 
Of Germany? Even of France? Have we any such 
history of England before the Revolution ? 

We are inclined to believe that Mr. Macaulay asked 
himself this very question, and answered it, as we should 
do, in the negative. He manifestly designed to write a 
philosophical] history, and he certainly saw that, to prepare 
himselt for this, he must charge his mind with a variety 
of information, for which he might seek in vain in the an- 
nals of any other country, or even in those of England of 
anearlier time. Since the Revolution, it may be said that 
all the public records of that kingdom are authentic and 
complete ; all documents and state papers have been pre- 
served ; all public events have been related by so many 
witnesses as to enable any diligent and candid inquirer to 
collect the truth of prominent facts, and enough has come 
down from contemporary writers to give the necessary in- 
sight into the social condition of the community. Much, 
doubtless, was said and done and meditated which never 
came to the knowledge of the public of that day. A part 
of this is now made known to us by the private letters of 
men, who acted and influenced in all that was done, which 
have come down to us in the hand writing of the authors. 
Still many causes, not yet suspected, were doubtless then at 
work, as they are now at work among ourselves, producing 
results which never can be explained. ‘To this extent alk 
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history must be defective, and may mislead. But the 
teachings of history are therefore not to be rejected, any 
more than we reject the lessons which may be learned 
from the experience of others. It will be forever true that 
no man can become wise by the experience of another. 
To a certain extent every man belongs to that class who 
will only learn in that dear school, in which alone, it is 
said, fools will learn any thing. But the son who tries to 
avail himself, as well as he can, of the wisdom of his fa- 
ther, will escape much of the chastisement which the stern 
teacher experience is sure to inflict. Of the like use is 
history to the stateman and the political philosopher, and 
such a history as thisof Mr. Macaulay should be received 
by him with the gratitude due to one who lays bare toa 
young friend the faults and follies and failures of his life, 
that, by avoiding the first, he may escape the last. 

That Mr. Macaulay has executed his task in good faith 
we are bound to believe. His character gives full assu- 
rance of that. That he is not entirely free from the bias 
of party names and associations is quite probable. That 
he he habitually resisted that bias is manifest. That in 
some trifling instance he has unconsciously yielded to it, 
we are only inclined to suspect. But the important inquiry 
remains whether he has so used his th age to exhibit 
a clear view of the political and social constitution of Eng- 
land, and to make his history an instructive and profita- 
ble lesson to those who would study the mystery of go- 
vernment, and qualify themselves to act a wise and useful 
part in the conduct of the affairs of a great people. Not 
even in England is an English history of this description 
so desirable as in the United States, and no where is such 
a one so sure of its due reward of praise and profit. 

Of Mr. Macaulay, as a writer, we do not propose to speak. 
Jt would be idle to expect that this article will be read by 
any person not already familiar with his works. They 
are in the hands of every one, and, while we have no 
thought of dissenting from the general approbation expres- 
sed by this fact, we are just as little disposed to make this 
notice a mere echo of the applause which resounds on 
every side. 

Comparing Mr. Macaulay with himself, we would say 
that among the various forms of composition in which he 
has heretofore employed his eloquent pen, he has seemed 
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to us to excel in narrative. His articles in the Edinburgh 
Review, on Warren Hastings and Lord Clive, stand high 
among his productions, and may compare advantageously 
with any historical sketches published before or since. 
Their only fault is one to be looked for in such publica- 
tions. Since the two great British Reviews of Edinburgh 
and London became the organs of the two great rival 
parties in the State, it is to be feared that the Senate of 
the reviewer has been supposed to be, not that of a wit- 
ness or a judge, but that of an advocate. Hence we rarely 
hear from either, at this day, the unimpassioned tone and 
measured and guarded language in which evidence should 
be summed up and sentence pronounced. On the con- 
trary, we always suspect, and we are often permitted to 
see, that we are listening to one who is engaged, if need be, 
“to make the worse appear the better reason.” Hence the 
reader is little offended when he finds mere matters of fact 
put forth in a fervid and impassioned tone, and so grouped 
and colored as to command the highest degree of censure 
or applause. By none has this been done more frequently, 
more unreservedly, or more successfully, than by Mr. Ma- 
caulay. We feared that this style had become habitual, 
and that he would find it hard to “ leave the keen encounter 
of wit,” in which he has achieved so many triumphs, and 
“fall into the slower method,” which the sober truth of 
history demands. We were sure that he would endea- 
vor to do this, and we are happy to say that his success 
has far exceeded our expectations. 

We were particularly struck with the grave conscien- 
tious tone in which, in announcing the purpose and plan 
of his work, he seems to administer to himself the wit- 
ness-oath, to tell “the truth; the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth.” We were much impressed with this. It 
showed a becoming sense of the duty of an historian, and 
was received by us as a solemn and voluntary pledge that 
it should be faithfully performed. 

At p. 19, of the edition before us, Mr. Macaulay makes 
some striking remarks concerning the difficulties, which he 
who would write any portion of the English history cannot 
fail toencounter. hese he mainly ascribes to the bias under 
which all antiquarians and historians have heretofore writ- 
ten. His remarks on this topic are so beautiful, so philo- 
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sophical and so just, and withal so germane to our purpose, 
that we beg leave to quote them: 


“ That the political institutions of England were, at this early period, 
regarded by the English with pride and affection, and by the most en- 
lightened men of neighboring nations with admiration and envy, is 
proved by the clearest evidence. But, touching the nature of those 
mstitutions, there has been much dishonest and acrimonious controversy. 

“The historical literature of England has indeed suffered grievously 
from a circumstance which has not a little contributed to her prosperity. 
The change, great as it is, which her polity has undergone during the 
last six centuries, has been the effect of gradual development, not of 
demolition and reconstruction. The present constitution of our country 
is, to the constitution under which she flourished five hundred years ago, 
what the tree is to the sapling, what the man is tothe boy. The altera- 
tion has been great. Yet there never was a moment at which the chief 
part of what existed was not old. A polity thus formed must abound 
in anomalies. But for the evils arising from mere anomalies we have 
ample compensation. Other societies possess written constitutions 
more symmetrical. But no other society has yet succeeded in uniting 
revolution with prescription, progress with stability, the energy of 
youth with the majesty of immemorial antiquity. 

“This great blessing, however, has its drawbacks; and one of those 
drawbacks is, that every source of information as to our early history 
has been poisoned by party spirit. As there is no country where 
statesmen have been so much under the influence of the past, so there 
is no country where historians have been so much under the influence 
of the presents Between these two things, indeed, there is a natura! 
connection. Where history is regarded merely as a picture of life 

and manners, or as a collection of experiments from which gener! 
maxims of civil wisdom may be drawn, a writer Jies under no very 
pressing temptation to misrepresent transactions of ancient date. Bu’ 
where history is regarded as a repository of title-deeds, on which the 
rights of governments and nations depend, the motive to falsification 
becomes almost irresistible. A Frenchmen is not now impelled by any 
strong interest either to exaggerate or to underrate the power of the 
kings of the house of Valois. The privileges of the States General, 
of the States of Brittany, of the States of Burgundy, are now matters 
of as little practical importance as the constitution of the Jewish San- 
hedrim, or of the Amphictyonic Council. The gulf of a great revolu- 
lution completely separates the new from the old system. No such 
chasm divides the existence of the English nation into two distinct 
parts. Our laws and customs have never been lost in general and 
irreparable ruin. With us, the precedents of the middle ages are stil! 
valid precedents, and are still cited, on the gravest occasions, by the 
most eminent statesmen. ‘Thus, when King George the Third was 
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attacked by the malady which made him incapable of performing his 
regal functions, and when the most distinguished lawyers and politi- 
cians differed widely as to the course which ought, in such circum. 
stances, to be pursued, the houses of Parliament would not proceed to 
discuss any plan of regency till all the examples which were to be 
found in our annals, from the earliest times, had been collected and 
arranged. Committees were appointed to examine the ancient records 
of the realm. ‘I'he first precedent reported was that of the year 1217; 
much importance was attached to the precedents of 1326, of 1377 and 
of 1422; but the case which was justly considered as most in point 
was that of 1455. Thus in our own country the dearest interests of 
parties have frequently been staked on the results of the researches 
of antiquaries. The inevitable consequence was that our antiquaries 
conducted their researches in the spirit of partisans. 

“It is therefore not surprising that those who have written concern- 
ing the limits of prerogative and liberty in the old polity of England 
should generally have shown the temper, not of judges, but of angry 
and uncandid adoveates. For they were discussing, not a speculative 
matter, but a matter which had a direct and practical connection with 
the most momentous and exciting disputes of their own day. From 
the commencement of the long contest between the Parliament and 
the Stuarts, down to the time when the pretensions of the Stuarts 
ceased to be formidable, few questions were practically more important 
than the question whether the administration of that family had or had 
not been in accordance with the ancient constitution of the kingdom. 
This question could be decided oply by reference to the records of 
preceding reigns. Bracton and Feta, the Mirror of Justice and the 
Rolls of Parliament, were ransacked to find pretexts for the excesses 
of the Star Chamber on one side and of the High Court of Justice on 
the other. During a long course of years every whig historian was 
anxious to prove that the old English government was all but republi- 
can, every tory historian to prove that it was all but despotic. 

“With such feelings, both parties looked into the chronicles of the 
middle ages. Both readily found what they sought, and both obsti- 
nately refused to see any thing but what they sought. The champions 
of the Stuarts could easily point out instances of oppression exercised 
on the subject. ‘The defenders of the Roundheads could as easily pro- 
duce instances of determined and successful resistance offered to the 
crown. The tories quoted, from ancient writings, expressions almost 
as servile as were heard from the pulpit of Mainwaring. The whigs 
discovered expressions as bold and as severe as any that resounded 
from the judgment-seat of Bradshaw. One set of writers adduced 
humerous instances in which kings had extorted money without the 
authority of Parliament. Another set cited cases in which the Parlia- 
ment had assumed to itself the power of inflicting punishment on kings. 
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Those who saw only one half of the evidence would have concluded 
that the Plantagenets were as absolute as the Sultans of Turkey; 
those who saw only the other half would have concluded that the 
Plantagenets had as little real power as the Doges of Venice: and 
both conclusions would have been equally remote from the truth.” 


In all this we were happy to recognize a pledge on the 
part of Mr. Macaulay that the great duty of the historian 
should be faithfully performed, and we have the higher 

leasure of adding that this pledge seems to have been 
faithfully redeemed. In this country, at such a distance 
from the sources of information, and without the possibility 
of access to many of the materials used by Mr. Macaulay, 
it would be impertinence in us to scan the accuracy of his 
statements. But a tone of exaggeration might have made 
us receive the whole with distrust ; and this fault Mr. Ma- 
caulay has so carefully avoided that we find ourselves be- 
lieving as we read, with undoubting confidence. In say- 
ing this, we are conscious of having pronounced the very 
highest eulogium on the style of the work. 

Yet there are moments when this trusting faith is a little 
disturbed. Mr. Macaulay is too fine a writer to forbear 
the graces of style which seem as natural to him as his 
voice or his features. He has manifestly sought to refrain 
from the free indulgence of his faculty of coloring and adorn- 
ing, for he understands too Well the laws of mind not to 
know how these things tell on those who only desire to 
know the truth. The balanced sentence, the pointed anti- 
thesis, the well turned epigram, are things which few men 
are capable of producing with such facility, as to exclude 
all temptation, in a narrative, to do some little violence to 
truth, for the sake of effect. In the beginning of his his- 
tory, we find Mr. Macaulay studiously and judiciously 
avoiding all this. As he warms to his work, his style un- 
dergoes a slight change in this respect, and if we did not re- 
member that it is as hard for him to be dull as for another 
to write like him, we might think that we could detect 
something of the tone and temper of a witness, whose 
feelings are deeply engaged for the success of the party 
on whose behalf he testifies. But it is due to Mr. Ma- 
caulay to say that we have no where been more struck 
with this graceful fault than in passages where there can 
be no room to doubt the accuracy of his statements, and 
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where the little feeling he has permitted himself to display 
has commanded all our sympathy. 

We sliould be very sorry to say as much of the effect 
produced on our minds by another occasional departure 
trom the sober tone of history. We know, and we detest 
the characters of both the Charles’s, of the second James, 
andof Marlborough. But there are few men of “ untaught 
feelings,” who read the history of the past as Mr. Macau- 
lay says it should be written, who do not see something in 
most of these which indisposes them to hear them habi- 
tually spoken of in the language of vituperation. No 
man, says the law, shall be judged for the same offence 
more than once, and then only after a full and fair hearing. 
Such should be the method of the historian. Such is 
the method of history. In her courts the offender is not 
arraigned on insulated acts, but she sits in judgment on the 
whole course of his life. She gives him all his life to cor- 
rect his errors, to repair injuries, to redress wrongs, to atone 
for crimes; and when atonement is not complete until he 
dies the death of a malefactor, she takes his death too into 
her account. She does not, like Jeffries, berate the culprit 
in the language of a fish-woman. She feels that the dig- 
nity of her court is offended when, like Raleigh, he is in- 
sulted even by an advocate. Her final judgment, through 
stern is calm, and her harshest condemnation is couched in 
language dictated by self-respect. Her punishments are 
appropriate to the dignity of the stations the offender has 
filled, unless he has himself degraded them. She may 
set a Jeffries in the pillory, but she erects a scaffold for 
Charles and covers it with the pall of mourning. 

Such is the spirit in which history should be written. 
Such is the spirit in which i¢ will be read by those whose 
approbation the historian should most desire to secure. 
Such readers are not pleased, when they who have filled 
great space in the eyes of men, whose deeds live after them, 
and the impress of whose greatness still remains stamped 
on the political condition of the civilized world, are habi- 
tually spoken of in opprobrious terms. When the power 
of France was sweeping over Europe like a flood, who 
was he that said to it, “ thus far and no farther?” Yetthe 
name of that man is first introduced in the work before us, 
with an allusion to the sordid vices which sullied his fame; 
and Mr. Macaulay never again speaks of him, throughout 
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ped ness. When we remember thatthe Churchill thus spoken | 
of is no other than the great Marlborough, our feelings are 
not exactly such as the historian would wish to inspire. | 
In the mixed character of Charles I. there is much to 
awaken sympathy, even in those who most severely con- | 
demn him. It is hard indeed to conceive a code of mo- | 
ma rality by which he could justify, even to himself, his  tor- | 
: “ tuous policy and bad faith. It is impossible to conceive that | 


. = his two volumes without reminding the reader of his base- 


% he could have justified to himself the death of Strafiord. 
NG But the last scenes of Charles’s life were acted under the | 
eis eyes of the world, and all could see that he went to his fate ( 
at peace with himself. He died as a gentleman and a king { 
TI should die, and the name of martyr, though entirely mis- | 
EPS applied, was but an exaggerated expression of what is still | 
ie felt, even by those who think that his death was neces- | 
er sary and not undeserved. | 

sa A sentiment so earnest and so generous is easily provoked 
4. to reaction, and few are so free from it as not to be roused, 
by any harsh dealing with the memory of this unfortunate 
4 prince, to seek apologies for his faults. 'They will not fail { 
to scan with jealous scrutiny, and to condemn severely, 
every thing that borders on exaggeration or unfairness in ] 
: stating it. ‘They will remember that Charles was bom 
* during the reign of Elizabeth: that he grew up and passed 
his youth and early manhood among those who were old ( 
enough to remember the enormous power which she had t 
been permitted to exercise without question: that the op- ' 
4b pressive monopolies by which she ground her people, in 
i order to raise money by the sale of these mischievous t 
iy privileges, were submitted to until they were intolerable: ( 
that Parliament did not presume to remonstrate against 
I 





j them until, under their operation, the price of some of the 
¢ prime necessaries of life had been increased tenfold and 
: more: that even then they were not denounced as usurpa- 
d tions, but complained of as abuses of unquestioned power; 
| and that, finally, the queen’s declaration that she would 
recall and not renew them was received as an act of grace 
and favor, with a burst of loyal gratitude. When told by 
Mr. Macaulay, (vol. i., p. 66,) that, immediately before the 
signing of the petition of right by Charles, the “Parliament 
had granted him an ample supply,” they will be tempted 
to look at the amount of the grant and the circumstances 
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under which it was made. They will find that Charles, 
on his accession to the throne, found his scanty resources 
burthened with a debt of more than £300,000: that he was 
engaged in wars with the two most powerful nations of 
Europe, undertaken in compliance with the popular senti- 
ment: that, three years before, he had laid before Parliament 
estimates which showed that more than a million was in- 
dispensable to the charges of one of these \ ars and the 
conduct of the government at home; that in these three 
years the only supply given had been the sum of £112,000, 
and that the “ample supply,” as it was called by Mr. Ma- 
caulay, did not amount to £300,000. On looking further, 
they will find that the authority to levy tonnage and 
poundage had been, for two centuries, habitually conferred 
for life on every king at his accession to the crown: that it 
had been regarded so much as a matter of course that it 
had been uniformly exercised by all of them, without 
waiting for the formal action of Parliament, and without 
remonstrance or complaint: that Charles had followed the 
example of his predecessors in this, nothing doubting that 
the formal grant would be made in due time; and that, as 
soon as the Commons had obtained his sanction to the 
petition of right by the grant of £300,000, they, instead of 
going on to sanction and authorize the levy of tonnage and 
poundage, took measures to deprive him of the revenue 
derived from that source. It was to defeat these measures 
that he dissolved the Parliament, arriving at the conclusion, 
which many will think not unreasonable, that the vote of 
supply wasa snare; that there was a want of good faith on 
the part of the Commons, which discharged him from all 
obligation to keep faith with them; and that, if he meant 
to reign at all, he must contrive to reign without a Parlia- 
ment. 

In suggesting these thoughts, we by no means adopt 
them. We do not join with those who impute a breach of 
faith tothe Commons. We would as soon give that cha- 
racter to a stratagem in war. ‘They saw that the time to 
strike for liberty was come, and they resolved to strike for 
liberty as a thing of imprescriptible right, not derived 
from charters, but only acknowledged by them, and equally 
a right whether charters acknowledged it orno. 'That this 
was the true view of the matter all men, at this day, believe; 
and no one can reasouably condemn the morality of acting 
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upon it and taking measures suited to every emergency, 
and commensurate with the importance of the object. But 
Charles, on his part, had as little doubt of his right to reign. 
At this time no one in England will hesitate to deny that 
any man can have a right to reign over any people against 
their will. Yet who can blame Charles for holding an 
opinion which was held by nine men in ten in the civilized 
world; and who can blame him for acting on it? Here 
was a strife on behalf of rights of vital importance, held 
by each party to be unquestionable. It wanted nothing 
but actual violence to give it all the characteristics of war. 
When the parties in such a strife are both fully determined 
to yield nothing, it becomes a struggle of life and death. 
When either is sure of himself—that he will not give 
way, and becomes convinced that his antagorist is 
equally resolved, he is a fool to regard or treat it as other- 
wise than a death-struggle. Violence may be postponed, 
but it is only until the parties are prepared for action. 
Where this preparation is to be made by influencing the 
opinions of men in masses it may be postponed for a long 
time. But what passes in the mean time is not negotia- 
tion but manceuvering. 

In such cases, though there is always a right and a 
wrong, yet, to a certain extent, both are to be considered as 
in the right. The lion has as good a right to live as we, 
and, that he may live, he must prey upon our flocks and 
herds, and even upon us. Can we blame him for this? 
Were he a moral agent, could we blame him? Are we to 
criticise his mode of warfare, his prowling by night, his 
lying in ambush for his unsuspecting victim, or stealing on 
it unawares? He must do all this, or starve. But this 
does not interfere with our right to hunt and destroy him. 
In the fierce death-struggle which ensues the blood is 
heated and we srrike with all the fury of hate; but when 
all is over, and our terrible enemy lies in blood before us ; 
and when we remember how he bore himself in the fight, 
and how he died in silence, respect and sadness mingle 
with our triumph—we offer no indignity to the carcass of 
the noble brute, but we strip him of his royal robe, and, 
wearing it as a trophy, we unconsciously honor him in 
death. 

It is such a feeling as we have sought to illustrate by 
this comparison that is offended, when, in the very para- 
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graph that announces Charles’ accession to the throne we 
find this passage : 


“ Faithlessness was the chief cause of his disasters, and is the chief 
stain on his memory. He was, in truth, impelled by an incurabie pro- 
pensity to dark and crooked ways. It may seem strange that his con- 
science, which, on occasions of little moment, was sufficiently sensi- 
tive, should never have reproached him with this great vice. But there 
is reason to believe that he was perfidious, not only from constitution 
and from habit, but also on principle. He seems to have learned from 
the theologians whom he most esteemed, that between him and his 
subjects there could be nothing of the nature of mutual contract, that 
he could not, even if he would, divest himself of his despotic authority, 
and that in every promise which he made there was an implied reserva- 
tion that such promise might be broken in case of necessity, and that 
of the necessity he was the sole judge.” 


Again, at p. 82, Mr. Macaulay says: “So notorious was 
his duplicity that there was no treachery of which his 
subjects might not, with some show of reason, believe him 
capable.” In the next page, again, we have the following 
sarcastic epigram, in which it is hard to say whether de- 
licacy of polish or severity of censure predominates. “The 
truth seems to be that he detested both the parties into 
which the House of Commons was divided. Nor is this 
strange ; for in both, the love of liberty and the love of 
order were mingled, though in different proportions.” 
These are certainly hard sayings to be applied to one who 
certainly had hard measure from the hands of those who 
hunted him to destruction—to one, who, whatever his 
offences, atoned for them with his blood. 

At p. 76, we find a few words which may help us to ac- 
count for the bitterness of feeling displayed in these passa- 
ges. ‘Mr. Macaulay is speaking of the Parliament which 
sat in the autumn of 1641. 


“The recess of the English Parliament lasted six weeks. The day 
on which the Houses met again is one of the most remarkable epochs 
in our history. From that day dates the corporate existence of the 
two great parties which have ever since alternately governed the coun- 
cry.” 


If Mr. Macaulay, is, “as a Statesman, so much under 
the influence of the past” as to identify his political oppo 
nents with the Wentworth’s and Lauds of the 17th ceu- 
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tury, it is quite in order that he should be, “as an Historian, 
so much under the influence of the present” as to find it 
hard to deal candidly by those whom he regaids as the 
founders of the party which he now judges so harshly. 

We should be glad to enrich our pages with Mr. Macau- 
lay’s skilful delineation of the character of Charles IL. 
But the work is in the hands of all our readers, and we 
only refer to it as an instance of that strange influence 
which that strange man has always exerted, both over 
friends and foes. A man whom no one esteemed, but to- 
wards whom no one cherished ill-will: who commanded 
no man’s confidence, but against whom no man could be 
ever on his guard: who loved nobody, but who possessed 
the love of all who approached him: they who, at this 
day, would censure him most severely, find it impossible 
to do so in the harsh terms, which they do not hesitate to 
apply to better men. When we have said that he was 
cheerful, affable, and courteous; good-natured, witty and 
brave; we have said all that can be said in his favor. But 
he has imparted so much of his bonhommie to other men, 
that when they come to speak of the other parts of his 
character they deal in negatives. He was a worse man 
and a worse king than his father; and it is not much to 
the credit of human nature, that so many more are ready 
to give their sympathies to old Rowley, than to the faith- 
ful husband and devout Christian. Mr. Macaulay himself 
is quite willing that we shall think of him as well as we 
can of aman to whom no one virtue can be attributed. 
His delineation is perfect, but the colors are laid on so 
smoothly, that all that is hirsute and rugged is suppressed. 
and we hardly perceive the deformity of the object pour- 
trayed. We are persuaded that in this he has hit the 
temper of his readers, for we have never yet met witha 
man who could talk about Charles for five minutes with- 
out talking himself into a good humor. 

When Mr. Macaulay comes to speak of the gloomy, mo- 
rose, cruel and bigot, James II. he dips his pen in ink of 
quite another color. Nor is it at all too black, and we 
ourselves, though bent to do justice, are almost unwilling 
to suggest that, in one instance, it has been laid on with 
too heavy ahand. It is the case of Alderman Cornish. 
As Mr. Macaulay states it, we are led to suppose that he 
was selected as a victim from the same sordid considera- 
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tion that led to the pardon of that profligate wretch Lord 
Grey, who having large life estates had nothing to enrich 
the crown by forfeiture, but was able to pay a high price 
for his life, which he did. On coming to the case ot Cor- 
nish, Mr. Macaulay introduces it with this caustic epigram. 
“Tn the case of Grey and of men situated like him, it was 
impossible to gratify cruelty and rapacity at once; but a 
rich trader might be both hanged and plundered.” We are 
then told how he was hunted to death by means of perju- 
red witnesses. There Mr. Macaulay stops. Hume goes 
on to say that as soon as the perjury was discovered James 
restored his property to his family. We do not know Mr. 
Hume’s authority for this. If he had, none, we have 
wronged Mr. Macaulay. If he had Mr. Macaulay must 
have had access to it, and ought not to have suppressed the 
only fact that goes to exhibit James as one “ not altogether 
evil.” 

We now gladly leave this unpleasant and invidious 
part of our task, and turn to the more pleasing duty of 
speaking of the beauties and excellencies of this work. 
But as these are found in it every where, passim not 
sparsim, we could only speak of them in such general 
terms as it would be impertinent in us to apply to a writer 
of Mr. Macaulay’s established reputation. We have al- 
ready assigned the reason why we cannot feel at libertv to 
adorn our pages with copious extracts. We will make 
only one exception from the rule we have imposed on our- 
selves, by inserting a sketch of the character of Viscount 
Halifax : 


“ Among the statesmen of that age Halifax was, in genius, the first. 
His intellect was fertile, subtle and capacious. His polished, luminous 
and animated eloquence, set off by the silver tones of his voice, was 
the delight of the House of Lords. His conversation overflowed with 
thought, fancy and wit. His political tracts well deserve to be studied 
for their literary merit, and fully entitle him to a place among English 
classics. ‘To the weight derived from talents so great and various he 
united all the influence which belongs to rank and ample possessions. 
Yet he was less successful in politics than many who enjoyed smaller 
advantages. Indeed, those intellectual peculiarities which make his 
writings valuable frequently impeded him in the contests of active life. 
For he always saw passing events, not in the point of view in which 
they commonly appear to one who bears a part in them, but the point 
of view in which, after the lapse of many years, they appear to the 
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philosophic historian. With such a turn of mind, he could not long 
continue to act cordially with any body of men. All the prejudices , 
all the exaggerations of both the great parties in the State, moved his 
scorn. le despised the mean arts and unreasonable clamors of dema- 
gogues. He despised still more the tory doctrines of divine right and 
passive obedience. He sneered impartially at the bigotry of the 
churchman and the bigotry of the puritan. He was equally unable to 
comprehend how any man should object to saints’ days and surplices, 
and how any man should persecute any other man for objecting to them. 
In temper he was what in our time is called a conservative. In theory 
he was a republican, Even when his dread of anarchy and his disdain 
for vulgar delusions led him to side for a time with the defenders of 
arbitrary power, his intellect was always with Locke and Milton. 
Indeed, his jests upon hereditary monarchy were sometimes such as 
would have better become a'member of the Calf’s Head Club than a 
privy councillor of the Stuarts. In religion he was so far from being 
a zealot that he was called by the uncharitable an atheist; but this 
imputation he vehemently repelled ; and in truth, though he sometimes 
gave scandal by the way in which he exerted his rare powers, both of 
argumentation and of ridicule, on serious subjects, he seems to have 
been by no means unsusceptible of religious impressions. 

“He was the chief of those politicians whom the two great parties 
contemptuously called trimmers. Instead of quarrelling with this 
nickname he assumed it as a title of honor, and vindicated with great 
vivacity the dignity of the appellation. Every thing good, he said, 
trims between extremes. The temperate zone trims between the cli- 
mate in which men are roasted and the climate in which they are frozen. 
The English Church trims between the Anabaptist madness and the 
Papist lethargy. The English constitution trims between Turkish 
despotism and Polish anarchy. Virtue is nothing but a just temper 
between propensities, any one of which, if indulged to excess, becomes 
vice. Nay, the perfection of the Supreme Being himself consists in 
the exact equilibrium of attributes, none of which could preponderate 
without disturbing the whole moral and physical order of the world.* 
Thus Halifax was a trimmer on principle. He was also a trimmer by 
the constitution both of his head and of his heart. His understanding 
was keen, sceptical, inexhaustibly fertile in distinctions and objections, 
his taste refined, his sense of the ludicrous exquisite, his temper placid 
and forgiving, but fastidious, and by no means prone either to malevo- 
lence or to enthusiastic admiration. Such a man could not long be 
constant to any band of political allies. He must not, however, be 
confounded with the vulgar crowd of renegades—for though, like them, 


*“Tt will be seen that I believe Halifax to have been the author, or at 
least one of the authors, of the ‘Character of a Trimmer,’ which, for a 
time, went under the name of his kinsman, Sir William Coventry. 
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he passed from side to side, his transition was always in a direction 
opposite to theirs. He had nothing in common with those who fly 
from extreme to extreme, and who regard the party which they have 
deserted with an animosity far exceeding that of consistent enemies. 
His place was between the hostile divisions of the community, and he 
never wandered far beyond the frontier of either. The party to which 
he at any moment belonged was the party which, at that moment, he 
liked least, because it was the party of which, at that moment, he had 
the nearest view. He was therefore always severe upon his violent 
associates, and was always in friendly relations with his moderate 
opponents. Every faction, in the day of its insolent and vindictive 
triumph, incurred his censure, and every faction, when vanquished and 
persecuted, found in him a protector. ‘To his lasting honor it must be 
mentioned that he attempted to save those victims whose fate has left 
the deepest stain both on the whig and the tory name. 

“H> had greatly distinguished himself in opposition, and had thus 
drawn on himself \the royal displeasure, which was indeed so strong 
that he was not admitted into the conncil of thirty without much diffi- 
culty and long altercation. As soon, however, as he had obtained a 
footing at court the charms of his manner and of his conversation made 
him a favorite. Ile was seriously alarmed by the violence of the pub- 
lic discontent. He thought that liberty was for the present safe, and 
that order and legitimate authority were in danger. He therefore, as 
was his fashion, joined himself to the weaker side. Perhaps his con- 
version was not wholly disinterested, for study and reflection, though 
they had emancipried him from many vulgar prejudices, had left him a 
slave to vulgar desires. Money he did not want, and there is no evi- 
dence that he ever cbtained it by any means which, in that age, even 
severe censors considered as dishonorable; but rank and power had 
strong attractions for him. He pretended, indeed, that he considered 
titles and great offices as baits which could allure none but fools, that 
he hated business, pomp and pageantry, and that his dearest wish was 
to escape from the bustle and glitter of Whitehall to the quiet woods 
which surrounded his ancient hall at Rufford ; but his conduct was not 
a little at variance with his professions. In truth he wished to com- 
mand the respect at once of courtiers and of philosophers, to be ad- 
mired for attaining high dignities, and to be at the same time admired 
for despising them.” 


Nothing, ancient or modern, can surpass the felicity of 
this sketch. Sallust has nothing superior in graphic indi- 
viduality, in the exact balance of antithesis and the per- 
fect harmony of contrast. We place it before our readers 
to be admired and studied by all who would attain to that 
highest reach of excellence in writing, in which the most 

34 VOL. xv.—No. 3U. 
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consummate art is make to look like nature; in which or- 
nament seems a part of the thing adorned, and refinement 
wears the air of simplicity. 

No part of Mr. Macaulay’s work is more interesting or 
more instructive than his sketch of the’ social condition of 
England in the time of Charles II.,and of various miscel- 
laneous matters, which all together make up what has been 
called “the inner life” of a community. Without some 
knowledge of these things our view of the catenation of 
cause and effect must be necessarily imperfect; and the coin 
cidence of events may often seem fortuitous, because each 
link of the chain that connects them moves noiselessly be- 
neath that surface over which historiansare so often content 
to glide. When we look for the causes of that remarkable 
reaction of the public mind which took place between the 
battle of Sedgmoor and the declaration of indulgence, we 
ean never rightly understand them if we overlook the difle- 
rence between the chateau and the manor-+iouse—bet ween 
the French seigneur and the English squire—between the 
French peasant and the English farmer—between the 
French village and the English hamlet. 

As an instance of the use which a philosophic historian 
may make of materials of this sort, we will bring together 
two passages from different parts of Mr. Macaulay’s work. 
In the first he is sketching the character of the country 
squire. When he speaks of his intellectual attainments, 
his manners and his habits, the picture is by no means 
flattering. Ignorant, unpolished, addicted to low sports 
and low debauchery, his enlightened and refined descend 
ant of the 19th century must acknowledge that there is 
nothing there to increase his pride of lineage. But then 
follows this passage: 


“From this description it might be supposed that the English esquire 
of the seventeenth century did not materially differ from a rustic miller 
or alehouse keeper of our time. ‘There are, however, some important 
parts of his character still to be noted, which will greatly modify this 
estimate. Unlettered as he was and unpolished, he was stil! in some 
most important points a gentleman. [le was a member of a proud and 
powerful aristocracy, and was distinguished by many both of the good 
and of the bad qualities which belong to aristocrats. His family pride 
was beyond that of a Talbot or a Howard. He knew the genealogies 
and coats of arms of all his neighbors, and could tell which of them 
had assumed supporters without any right and which of them were £9 
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unfortunate as to be great-grandsons of aldermen. He was a magis- 
trate, and, as such, administered gratuitously to those who dwelt 
around him a rude patriarchal justice, which, in spite of innumerable 
blunders and of occasional acts of tyranny, was yet better than no 
justice at all. He was an officer of the trainbands, and his military 
dignity, though it might move the mirth of gallants who had served a 
campaign in Flanders, raised his character in his own eyes and in the 
eyes of his neighbors. Nor indeed was his soldiership justly a subject 
of derision. In every county there were elderly gentlemen who had 
seen service that was no child’s play. One had been knighted by 
Charles the First after the battle of Edgehill. Another still wore a 
patch over the scar which he had received at Naseby A third had 
defended his old house till Fairfax had blown in the door with a petard. 
The presence of these old cavaliers, with their old swords and holsters, 
and with their old stories about Goring and kunsford, gave to the mus- 
ters of militia an earnest and warlike aspect which would otherwise 
have been wanting. Even those country gentlemen who were too 
young to have themselves exchanged blows with the cuirassiers of the 
Parliament had, from childhood, been surrounded by the traces of re- 
cent war and fed with stories of the martial exploits of their fathers 
and uncles. Thus the character of the English esquire of the seven- 
teenth century was compounded of two elements which we are not 
accustomed to find united. His ignorance and uncouthness, his low 
tastes and gross phrases, would, in our time, be considered as indica- 
ting a nature and a breeding thoroughly plebeian ; yet he was essen- 
tially a patrician, and had, in large measure, both the virtues and the 
vices which flourish among men set from their birth in high place, and 
accustomed to authority, to observance and to self-respect. It is not 
easy for a generation which is accustomed to find chivalrous sentiments 
only in company with liberal studies and polished manners to imagine 
to itself a man with the deportment, the vocabulary and the accent of 
a carter, yet punctilious on matters of genealogy and precedence, and 
ready to risk his life rather than see a stain cast on the honor of his 
house. It is only, however, by joining together things seldom or never 
found together in our own experience that we can form a just idea of 
that rustic aristocracy which constituted the main strength of the armies 
of Charles the First, and which | yng supported, with strange fidelity, 
the interest of his descendants, 

“The gross, uneducated, untravelled country gentleman was com- 
monly a tory, but though devotedly attached to hereditary monarchy, 
he had no partial ty for courtiers and ministers. He thought, not with- 
out reason, that Whitehall was filled with the most corrupt of mankind, 
that of the great sums which the House of Commons had voted to the 
crown since the restoration part had been embezzled by cunning poli- 
ticians and part equandered on buffoons and foreign courtesans. His 
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stout English heart swelled with indignation at the thought that the 
government of his country should be subject to French dictation. 
Being himself generally an old cavalier, or the son of an old cavalier, 
he reflected with bitter resentment on the ingratitude with which the 
Stuarts had requited their best friends. Those who heard him grum. 
ble at the neglect with which he was treated and at the profusion with 
which wealth was lavished on the bastards of Nel] Gwynn and Madam 
Carwell would have supposed him ripe for rebellion. But all this ill 
humor lasted only till the throne was really in danger. It was pre- 
cisely when those whom the sovereign had loaded with wealth and 
honors shrank from his side that the country gentlemen, so surly and 
mutinous in the season of his prosperity, rallied round him in a body. 
Thus, after murmuring twenty years at the misgovernment of Charles 
the Second, they came to his rescue in his extremity, when his own 
secretaries of state and lords of the treasury had deserted him, and 
enabled him to gain a complete victory over the opposition ; nor can 
there be any doubt that they would have shown equal loyalty to his 
brother James, if James would, even at the moment, have refrained 
from outraging their strongest feeling. For there was one institution, 
and one only, which they prized even more than hereditary monarchy, 
and that institution was the Church of England. Their love of the 
Church was not, indeed, the effect of study or meditation. Few among 
them could have given any reason, drawn from Scripture or ecclesias- 
tical history, for adhering to her doctrines, her ritual and her polity, 
nor were they, as a class, by any means strict observers of that code 
of morality which is common to all Christian sects. But the experience 
of many ages proves that met, may be ready to fight to the death, and 
to persecute without pity, for a religion whose creed they do not under- 
stand and whose precepts they habitually disobey.*” 


In 1688 James was disposed to call a Parliament, if he 
could get one suited to his mind. ‘To secure this object 
preliminary arrangements were made, which were intended 
to place the elections under the control of his friends in 
every county. New lords lieutenant were appointed, new 
justices of the peace, new sheriffs, and these were uniformly 
selected from among the staunchest adherents of the house 
of Stuart, and, as often as practicable, from among papists. 
But Mr. Macaulay goes on to say, 


“There was good reason to believe that there was a point beyond 
which the king could not reckon on the support of even those she- 


* “ My notion of the country gentleman of the seventeenth century has 
been derived from sources too numerous to be recapitulated. 1 must leave 
my description to the judgment of those who have studied the history and 
the lighter literature of that age.” 
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riffs who were members of his own Church. Between the Roman 
Catholic courtier and the Roman Catholic country gentleman there 
was very little sympathy. That cabal which domineered at Whitehall 
consisted partly of fanatics, who were ready to break through all rules 
of morality and throw the world into confusion for the purpose of pro- 
pagating their religion, and partly of hypocrites who, for lucre, had 
apostatized from the faith in which they had been brought up, and who 
now overacted the zeal characteristic of neophytes. Both the fanatical 
and the hypocritical courtiers were generally destitute of all English 
feeling. In some of them devotion to their Church had extinguished 
every national sentiment. Some of them were Irishmen, whose pa- 
triotism consisted in mortal hatred of the Saxon conquerors of Ireland. 
Some, again, were traitors, who received regular hire from a foreign 
power. Some had passed a great part of their lives abroad, and either 
were mere cosmopolites or felt a positive distaste for the manners and 
institutions of the country which was now subjected to their rule. 
Between such men and the lord of a Cheshire or Staffordshire manor 
who adhered to the old Church, there was scarcely any thing in com. 
mon. Ile was neither a fanatic nor a hypocrite. He was a Roman 
Catholic because his father and grandfather had been so, and he held 
his hereditary faith as men generally hold an hereditary faith, sincerely, 
but with little enthusiasm. In all other points he was a mere English 
squire, and, if he differed from the neighboring squires, differed from 
them by being somewhat more simple and clownish than they. The 
disabilities under which he lay had prevented his mind from expanding 
to the standard, moderate as that standard was, which the minds of 
Protestant country gentlemen then ordinarily attained. Excluded, 
when a boy, from Eton and Westminster, when a youth, from Oxford 
and Cambridge, when a man, from Parliament and from the bench of 
justice, he generally vegetated as quietly as the elms of the avenue 
which led to his ancestral grange. His corn-fields, his dairy and his 
cider press, his greyhounds, his fishing-rod and his gun, his ale and his 
tobacco, occupied almost all his thoughts. With his neighbors, in spite 
of his religion, he was generally on good terms. They knew him to 
be unambitious and inoffensive. He was almost always of a good 
family. He was always a cavalier. His peculiar notions were not 
obtruded, and caused no annoyance. He did not, like a puritan, tor- 
ment himself and others with scruples about every thing that was 
pleasant. On the contrary, he was as keen a sportsman and as jolly a 
boon companion as any man who had taken the oath of supremacy and 
the declaration against transubstantiation. He met his brother squires 
at the cover, was in with them at the death, and when the sport was 
over took them home with him to a venison pasty and to October four 
years in bottle. The oppressions he had undergone had not been such 
as to impel him to any desperate resolution. Even when his Church 
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was barbarously persecuted his life and property were in little danger. 
The.most impudent false witnesses could hardly venture to shock the 
common sense of mankind by accusing him of being a conspirator. 
The papists whom Oates selected for attack were peers, prelates, Je. 
suits, Benedictines, a busy political agent, a lawyer in high practice, a 
court physician. The Roman Catholic country gentleman, protected 
by his obscurity, by his peaceable demeanor, and by the good will of 
those among whom he lived, carted his hay or filled his bag with game 
unmolested, while Coleman and Langhorne, Whitbread and Pickering, 
Archbishop Plunkett and Lord Strafford, died by the halter or the axe. 
An attempt was indeed made bya knot of villains to bring home a 
charge of treason te Sir Thomas Gascoigne, an aged Roman Catholic 
baronet of Yorkshire ; but twelve of the best gentlemen of the West 
Riding, who knew his way of life, could not be convinced that their 
honest old acquaintance had hired cutthroats to murder the king, and, in 
spite of charges which did very little honor to the bench, found a ver- 
dict of Not Guilty. Sometimes, indeed, the head of an old and respecta- 
ble provincial family might reflect with bitterness that he was excluded, 
on account of his religion, from places of honor and authority which 
men of humbler descent and less ample estate were thought competent 
to fill; but he was little disposed to risk land and life in a struggle 
against overwhelming odds, and his honest English spirit would have 
shrunk with horror from such means as were contemplated by the 
Petres and Tyrconnels. Indeed he would have been as ready as any 
of his protestant neighbors to gird on his sword and to put pistols in his 
holsters for the defence of his native land against an invasion of French 
or Irish papists. Such was the general character of the men to whom 
James now looked as to his most trustworthy instruments for the con- 
duct of county elections. Ue soon found that they were not inclined 
to throw away the esteem of their neighbors and to endanger their 
heads and estates by rendering him an infamous and criminal service. 
Several of them refused to be sheriffs. Of those who accepted the 
shrievalty many declared that they would discharge their duty as 
fairly as if they were members of the Established Church, and would 
return no candidate who had not a real majority.” 


The reader can hardly fail to see the intimate connection 
between the result set forth in the last of these extracts and 
the character portrayed in the first. ‘The rough country 
squire, with his independent unincumbered estate, his 
blunt manners and coarse habits, and rude but high sense 
of honor, was the very man to repel with disgust any 
attempt to make him the instrument of any unworthy 
design. Mr. Macaulay is a statesman as well as an histo- 
rian, and we would recommend to him, in his former cha- 
racter, the lesson he teaches in the latter. 
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“When ancient opinions and rules of life,” says Burke, 
“are taken away, the loss cannot possibly be estimated.” 
It may not be very great, and it may be, and often is, more 
than compensated by accompanying gain. But even when 
the change is from worse to better there is always some 
loss, and it will not do to rely on any calculations which, 
looking only to the gain, do not take that loss into the ac- 
count. ‘The steadiness of habit is lost, the prompt energy 
of prejudice is lost, and there is nothing to which men have 
generally consented in which there is not something essen- 
tially good, in itself or its consequences. ‘The English- 
man was, perhaps, never prouder of his country and of 
himself, than at this day. He is as proud of his cutsine— 
of his paté de foie gras, and his omelette soufflée, as he 
used to be of his roast beef and plum-pudding. He is as 
proud of his villas and cottages ornées, his statues and 
his paintings, as he used to be of his old halls, his old oaks, 
and his old rookeries. He is as proud of his claret and 
champaigne as he used to be of his home-brewed October, 
He is as proud of the opera as he used to be of the thea- 
tre, and would be prouder of a Jenny Lind than a Garrick. 
He is as proud of things copied and borrowed from other 
rival nations as he used to be of things exclusively English. 
Is there nothing lostin this? We are much mistaken if 
there is not more of that pride which kindles the eye, and 
steels the nerves, and strengthens the heart, in the old ab- 
surd notion that one Englishman could whip three French- 
men, than all the modern Englishman could derive from 
painters like Raffaelle, and sculptors like Canova, and 
from singers and dancers and fiddlers, as far superior to 
the best of France and Italy, as these to the bumpkins at 
a village ball. We too are English; and all the far-des- 
cended honors of the English name are ours by inheritance. 
It is our pride that “Chatham’s language is our mother 
tongue ;” that when Edward scattered the hosts of France 
at Poictiers and Henry at Agincourt, and when Wolfe 
scaled the heights of Abraham, it was our blood that was 
poured forth like water on those glorious fields. We were 
proud of the victories of Wellington in Spain, and we 
were proud to meet his heroes at New-Orleans, and to 
show that we were not degenerate. It is not the least of 
our pride, that, while our race reads lessons to the world in 
philosophy, in science, in mechanic skill, in the arts of 
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government, in Christian morality, in all that makes for 
the temporal and eternal happiness of man, we are far be- 
hind in the light and frivolous arts which do but tickle the 
ear and please the eye. “Are you not ashamed to play so 
well on the flute?” was a question well put to one born to 
be a king; and would be equally well addressed to the 
imperial Anglo-Saxon race, whose mission on earth is like 
that of the Jews in Canaan, “to subdne the land and pos- 
sess it.” Let England forget her part in this high voca- 
tion. Let her add the fine arts to her causes of pride, un- 
til she is prouder of her Angelos and 'Titians, her Pagani- 
nis, and her Elslers, than of Shakspeare, Bacou, Milton 
and Newton—but then, the next time we cross bayonets, 
let her beware. “We are all of the House of Bourbon,” 
said Henry IV. to the princes of the blood around him, 
when going into battle. We are all of the House of Bour- 
bon, but I will let you see to-day that | am your elder 
brother.” Far distant be the day when England, pursu- 
ing her career of false glory, in rivalling the follies of those 
she used to despise, shall lay herself open to that rebuke. 
Even now, let her pause and ponder. Let her study 
the hand writing on the walls of the catacombs of Egypt, 
and the ruins of Nineveh, Persepolis and Balbec, explored 
by the restless curiosity of her travellers. Her Daniels 
have marvellously succeeded in decyphering the inscrip- 
tion. Let her now try to interpret it. What does she 
find there? Wealth—art—elegance—refinement. What 
next?) DrsoLtarion! What do these recently exhumed 
marvels of buried greatness tell so clearly as that fate 
delays the doom of her most tempting victims until they 
are fat and full of pasture? Do they not remind her that 
“ Pride goeth before destruction.” Does she see nothing 
in the working of the causes developed by that highest 
degree of prosperity which she has attained, that may sug- 
gest a fear that the ruin which has so often trod upon the 
halls of splendor like hers, was not fortuitous, but followed 
as effect follows its cause? Does she hear no buzzing in 
that Northern hive which has sent forth so many swarms ? 
Does she learn nothing from the flight of those birds of 
passage who, impelled by a sort of unreasoning instinct, 
are flocking to our shores, and peopling our forests and 
prairies with wretches flying as from a wrath to come? 
Does she not see a mighty wave, heaped up, and rolling 
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‘ westward, with an unbroken combing crest extending from 
‘l the Baltic to the Euxine? ‘The Mussulman believes every 
‘ madman to be inspired, and listens to his ravings as to 
4 words of him who knew the end from the beginning, gi- 
. ving dark warnings of wrath to come. With something 
x of the same feelings we have always read the magnificent 
“ Jeremiad of England’s holy madman Cowper, over the 
‘ desolation wrought by the great earthquake in Sicily. Ap- 
ply what he says to the moral condition of Western Eu- 
: rope. 
F “ What solid was, by transformation strange, 
1 Grows fluid ; and the fixed and rooted earth, 
, } Tormented into billows, heaves and swells, 
Or, with vatiginous and hideous whirl, 
Sucks down its prey insatiable. 

* * * * * 

“ Ocean has caught the frenzy, and upwrought 
To an enormous and o’erbearing height, 
Not by a mighty wind, but by that voice, 
Which winds and waves obey, invades the shore. 
* * * * * 


Who is not reminded by what follows, of that strange 
paradox in political economy so strikingly exposed by 
Carlyle in his apologue of Midas ? 


“The very elements, tho’ each be meant 
The minister of man to serve his wants, 
Conspire against him. Wath his breath he draws 
A plague into his blood, and cannot use 
Life’s necessary means, but he must die. 
Storms rise t’ o’erwhelm him, or if stormy winds 
Rise not, the waters of the deep shall rise, 
And, needing none assistance of the storm, 
Shall rol] themselves ashore, and reach him there. 
The earth shal! shake him out of all his holds 
And make his house his grave ; nor so content, 
Shall] counterfeit the motions of the flood, 
And drown him in her dry and dusty gulfs.” 


There is not a feature in all this terrible picture to which, 
by the least effort of imagination, a resemblance may not 
be found in what is now passing in France, Germany and 
England. In these, the most advanced countries of Eu- 
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rope, we see causes at work, over which the power and the 
wisdom of man have no more control than over the hea- 
vings of an earthquake or the bursting of a volcano. May 
it not be said that this too is a case 


“Where God performs, upon the trembling stage 
Of his own works, his dreadful part alone.” 


We have no pleasure in such vaticinations. We will 
not even copy the fearful lines in which the poet himself 
applies them to England. But we are persuaded that 
there are statesmen in England who see these things as 
we do. But what can they do? They see the risus sar- 
donicus, on the face of the patient, and sadly force them- 
selves ‘to smile in turn, and administer anodynes of self: 
gratulation at the great improvement that the country gen- 
tleman of England at this day has madeon the manne “rsand 
habits of his rude ancestors. ‘God forbid that these thoughts 
should not fill our minds with sadness! In the midst of 
them we remember that England has one cause of pride, 
which will be precious to her when all the rest are gone. 
She may then proudly rejoice that it was she who, by 
transplanting her people and her manners and institutions 
to this continent, prepared her a city of refuge for the 'Teu- 
tonic and Celtic races, escaping from the tumbling ruins of 
their own greatness, or flying before the face of a modern 
Attila. 

We have been so swept along by a current of thought 
and feeling in which we have been unexpectedly involved 
that we have hardly left ourselves room for the little we 
have toadd. That little it might indeed be the part of 
prudence to forbear, for we shall be sure to incur the 
charge of presumption, if we venture to hint a blemish in 
the style of a gentleman confessedly the best writer of his 
day. In saying this, we sufficiently manifest our disposi- 
tion to do full justice to Mr. Macaulay ; and we are con- 
tent to abide the censures of those who would deem it im- 
piety to the god of day, to take notice of the spots upon 
his disk. Indeed the few blemishes we have detected in 
Mr. Macaulay are such as we should not take notice of in 
any other writer. ‘hey are perhaps such as would noi be 
found in any other. We are often reminded of Shaks- 
peare’s shrewd hit at one of the forms of vanity, which is 
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equally applicable to many others. “There was never 
yet,” said he, “a fair woman, but she made mouths in the 
glass.” We have seen the pretty creatures practicing this, 
and never was their beauty more radiant, than when thus 
playfully trying how much distortion it would bear with- 
out ceasing to be beauty. How hideous such grimace is 
when used by imitators to set off an ugly face, no man 
needs to be told. Yet men will offend in the like kind, 
and we would warn the admirers of Mr. Macaulay against 
too close an imitation of him. It is hardly to be expected 
that the wantonness which a sense of power is so apt 
to engender, should not manifest itself in some things 
which would not be tolerated in inferior writers. Yet 
these are the very things in which he will be imitated by 
those who might strive in vain to imitate his beauties. 

Hor example, we think that Mr. Macaulay is the only 
writer, who, unless driven to it by the necessities of the 
rhyme, would use the word pleasure as a verb. The word 
we know was so used, two centuries ago, and is to be found 
in the writings of Bacon and Tillotson. But it has long 
been condemned by the highest authority, and might be 
looked for in vain in the prose of any respectzble writer 
within the last hundred years. It was condemned for rea- 
sons just and good, and founded in the laws of the Jan- 
guage. ‘These do indeed admit that a noun may be used 
as a verb, and many are soused. Such are “love, quarrel, 
fight,’ and many more. Sometimes the verb was the, ori- 
ginal word. which, in like manner was used as a noun. 
Of this the word “hate” in an instance. But when, as 
commonly happens, a noun is formed trom the verb by ad- 
ding a nominal termination, there is no law to justify the 
use of such a noun as a verb expressive of the very thing 
which the radical verb expressed. 

Another, and more prevailing reason is that the word 
has fallen into low company, and though never seen in the 
works of a good writer, nor heard from the lips of an 
educated man, is still used by the illiterate. We have heard 
it often from negroes. Never from a white man. 

For the use of the phrase “all but” (vol. 1, p. 1 & & 15) 
as equivalent to “ almost,” there is absolutely no authority. 
It is a bold attempt to introduce the dialect of the kitchen 
into the paglor. “ All but,” is a legitimate combination of 
words, and is used to express what they literally mean, 
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that is “all except.” “ All but one” is all “ minus one,” 
Mr. Macaulay uses it to express “less than one.” Is ita 
righteous use of Mr. Macaulay’s authority as a writer to 
introduce an innovation which would make “all but one” 
and “all butall” mean nearly the same thing. According 
to Mr. Macaulay the first expresses the deficit exactly, the 
second vaguely. If such were the idiom of the language it 
ought to be corrected. But itis not so. “ Almost” is the 
appropriate word for the latter purpose. We may vary it, if 
we please, by substituting “nearly,” and two forms of speech 
are entirely enough for such a purpose. Either would have 
been quite proper in the place where Mr. Macaulay has 
used this vulgarism. Indeed, it is manifest that it must 
have been done in the wantonness of power, from the fact 
that the author has never thought it necessary to use it, In 
any other case, throughout his two volumes. 

At p. 53, |. 4, of the first volume, we find the words “sig- 
nificant,” used as the opposite of “ insignificant.” ‘The po- 
pular meaning of the latter is admitted to be a corruption, 
and is denounced by high authority as a vulgarism. ‘This 
is the first time that we have such a primitive word called 
on tosurrender its meaning to a derivative. Are we to 
take this as one of the characteristics of that new order ol 
things in which the lead is taken by those who have been 
always accustomed to follow? We lately saw this word so 
used for the first time, in an English Review. It occurred 
frequently in an article of great pretension, which, in other 
respects, did no credit to the periodical in which it appear- 
ed. We soon after saw it copied by a Northern penny a- 
liner. ‘There is no good authority for it. Eighty years 
ago Johnson spoke of it only to condemn it as low, cor- 
rupt, and unsupported by any authority. Its use did but 
suggest to us the thought that, if reviewers do not mean to 
betray their trust, as guardians of the purity of language 
and as masters of style, each editor would do well to de- 
vote one article at least annually to the castigation of his 
own contributors. Such part of it as falls upon ourselves 
we promise to accept with thankfulness. 

We may perhaps be thought to deserve censure for this 
word-catching captiousness. Our apology will be found 
in a sort of conspiracy against the English language, of 
which the first overt act has been perpetrated ghrough the 
instrumentality of this very work of Mr. Macaulay. We 
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allude to an edition issued by a great publishing house in 
New-York, with the avowed purpose of changing the or- 
thography of the language. The object of this is to give 
currency to a dictionary of the Yankee dialect, which these 
publishers, doubtless for valuable consideration, have un- 
dertaken to patronize. If they succeed in this, the Eng- 
lish language must go by the board, and Johnson must be 
superse ded “by a “classical dictionary of the Yankee 
tongue,” which every Stoodent may then acquire in all its 
poority ; and if he becomes pussy from too great applica- 
tion, he may relieve himself by mounting his mool and 
taking a ride. 

The audacity of this attack on the rights of Mr. Ma- 
caulay struck us with astonishment. We well remember- 
ed the severe castigation administered by him many years 
ago to Mr. Mitford, for a similar outrage on the language, 
and hoped to see this impertinence of the publisher rebuked 
by him. What was our amazement when,a letter appear- 
ed, purporting to come from Mr, Macaulay, in which he 
surrenders the English language to its fate, and protesses 
to be content that his words be spelt in any way the pub- 
lisher may think proper, if the words themselves are but 
retained, 

We learned this with great regret. As the first writer, 
and the most perfect master of the English language at 
this day, we looked to him to defend and save it from this 
pollution. We humbly think that it was his duty to do so, 
and we had no doubt that he would be ready to perform it. 

In this we have been disappointed. What then is to be 
done? Luckily, we find a precedent in our own history. 
When our fathers appealed to the king to protect them 
against the usurpations of Parliament, and found their ap- 
peal treated with contempt, they resolved to take care of 
themselves. Not having the fear of publishers before our 
eyes, we shall not shrink from this contest: though this 
is not the place to do more than to enter our protest against 
the whole proceeding. We do this because we love the 
English language which we think the finest in the world. 
Unlike the language of the south of Europe, which re- 
minds us of those boneless reptiles that have no red blood 
in their veins, it has consonants enough to give it firmmess 
and strength, while it is free from the unpronounceable 
combinations which overload the German. It is rich, too, 

35 VOL. xL.—No. 30. 
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ee in those idioms which constitute the main strength of ' 
ros every language, and which, defying all rule, make it im- 
possible for any school-master to teach a clown to talk like 
2M a gentleman, or a Yankee, to pass himself (as he would be 
ry ee always glad to do) for any thing but what he is. We 
oe should be loath to lose the advantage of being thus guard- 
tg ed, as by a sort of instinct, against blackguards and knaves; 
ae and protest against all attempts of grammarians, orthogra- 
i ate: phers and orthoepists, to siniplify ¢heir task, by forcing 
i * upon the language laws of analogy which it disowns, and 
ok, by suppressing all those graceful modifications of pronun- 
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id ciation which they do not know how to express. When 
a they tell us that the A in “mast,” has the same sound as 
in “mat’—and that both the G and the A in “ gape” are 
to be pronounced exactly as in “ gap,” they pronounce sen- 
tence against themselves or their art. We set our faces 
against them all, from Sheridan to Webster, and would 
be glad to have it forever impossible, as it now is, for any 
man to learn to talk like a gentleman, but by being bred 
among gentlemen, and keeping the company of gentle- 
men. 
x We should be sorry to lose the aid of Mr. Macaulay in 
this warfare, and we, therefore, say to hiin that if he sup- 
poses the favor of the publisher to be as necessary to lite- 
rary fame here, as in England, he quite mistakes the fact. 
; His power over the pens of writers who live by his coun- 
i tenance is perhaps as great; but we beg leave to say that 
; the men among us whose approbation Mr. Macaulay 
might have reason to be proud of, are not commonly the 
men who write books. ‘There is indeed a “ petty cabal,” 
somewhere in the north, “who attempt to hide their total 
443 want of consequence in bustle and noise, and pufting and 
AR mutual quotation of each other,” that presumes to call itselt 
f the “literary public.” We often find articles in the news- 
i papers professing to tell us what the LITERARY PUBLIC 
it are about; and there we learn that a certain Mr. Rufus 
‘ 
i 
t 














Griswold is preparing an enlarged edition of one of those 


Bs 
i> compilations, which show his zeal and skill in the Chris- 
i tian duty of “seeking and saving that which was lost ;” 
1t5 that Mr. or Miss (qu.) N. P. Willis is about inditing “let- 
t ters from under a cow-shed,” or some such place; that 
ty Mr. C. Edwards Lester, of Italian notoriety, is about to 
7 : produce a drama; and that some other gentleman ot ' 
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equal celebrity and merit is working on a romance. We 
see all this, and thus, and by like means, we know that 
such men are. We do read the writings of Irving and 
Prescott; such of us as are not particular about truth in 
a history, read Bancroft; We sometimes spare time and 
eyesight for one of Cooper’s novels; but as to the rest, 
whatever favor they may find with the shop boys and 
sempstresses of New-York, we beg to assure Mr. Macau- 
lay, that our literary public (if there be such a thing) 
heed them no more than the twittering of so many hedge 
sparrows. Our reading men are familiar with the best 
writers of England, and with some of those of France 
and Germany, and try to keep up with the literature of the 
day. In doing this they have littie time to spare for those 
who write only because they think that what they call 
America ought to have a literature of its own. We, here 
in the South, are not aware of any such necessity. We 
are for free trade, and go for getting what we want, of the 
best quality and at the cheape: st market, Both objects we 
think are best secured, by not taking any of the wares of 
our northern brethren, (qu. plunderers and slanderers) 
whether mechanical, intellectual or moral. 

We think we have been trained, and we wish to train 
our children, in a better school. We seek to imbue them 
with the high, bold, manly morality of Old England, (not 
New England, or modern England,) and decidedly prefer 
Harry Sandford, as an exemplar, to any of the good chil- 
dren that die in the odor of sanctity at seven years of age. 
We teach our boys to walk by the light that was in the 
world sixty years ago, when the last shades of darkness 
had been dispelled by the flame kindled by the heats of 
our Revolution. We believe that no discoveries of im- 
portance have been made since then in morals or in poli- 
tics. Like Lord Halifax, we are conservatives and re- 
publicans: and we are conservative because we are repub- 
lican. ‘This may seem a paradox to Mr. Hume or Mr. 
Roebuck. Mr. Macaulay will understand it. Lamartine 
understood it once, until he got his head turned, and it is 
probable he now understands it again. For ourselves, we 
are favorable to all improvement, but have no wish to see 
it moving, like every thing else, at rail road speed. We 
believe a sense of progress highly conducive to comfort, 
and therefore, we are in no hurry to get to the stopping 
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place. We believe that the happiest condition of society 
is that in which every man, at the end of each year, finds 
himself better off than at the beginning; and therefore, 
we are not impatient to arrive at that point at which far- 
ther amelioration becomes impossible. We are not severe 
economists, but we believe that, in forbearing to use up 
this fund of happiness, though at the expense of what 
others save, we practice the wisest economy ; and see no 
reason to envy those who have brought themselves to 
“draff and husks,” though eaten out of golden troughs. 
Solomon tells us of one that “maketh himself rich, yet 
hath nothing,” and of one that “maketh himself poor, yet 
hath great riches.” J. J. Astor was a wise man too, in his 
way, and he said “that a man with $500,000 was as well 
off as agich man.” We think we understand both. 
We understand and appreciate the character so admira- 

bly sketched by Mr. Macaulay, 

“Of the worshipful old gentleman who had a great estate, 

That kept_a brave old house at a bountiful rate, 

And an old porter to relieve the poor at his gate.” 


We love him and we honor him too, and while we “fear 

God and keep his commandments,” we shall continue to 
b] 

honor him. For was he not our great grandsire’s grand- 
to) 5 

sire? And shall we grudge him 


“His cup of old sherry to comfort his old copper nose !” 


or bless ourselves, and say, with the pharisee: “Had we 
lived in the days of our fathers, we would not have been 
partakers of their sins?” On the contrary, we dwell with 
pleasure on the picture. We recognize its truth, for we are 
fully aware how a man, living in the country, on his own 
independent estate, surrounded by men in like cireum- 
stances, and never coming in contact with any who are 
not at all points his equals, or confessedly his subordinates 
and dependents, can hardly help being a gentleman, in 
spite of ignorance, low sports, and low debauchery. We 
rejoice in believing this, for we have all his advantages, 
and we are not, as he was, cut off from the means of 
knowledge, and access to intellectual and refined society. 
We have indeed not yet caught the devil-may-care air of 
the whiskered Snob, nor the cool impudence of Brummel, 
nor the dignified insouciance, the quiet insolence, and the 
tranquil indifference to the comfort and feelings of all but 
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ourselves, which constitute the last refinement of the 
polisson poli. We have still remaining among us some 
specimens of an older school, by which we would have 
our children to form their manners. 

We teach them too, to speak the language of their fore- 
fathers, with only such changes as our acquaintance with 
English literature has made familiar to us. We love it, 
for it is the language of Shakspeare and Milton, of Chat- 
ham and Burke, of Scott and Byron; and we rejoice to 
believe that no dialect of any language known among 
men is so uniformly and so extensively spoken as the pre- 
sent idiom of the English language. Over a space of one 
thousand miles square—(we do not answer for any thing 
north of Mason and Dixon) Mr. Macaulay would meet. no 
man of English blood, who would not underst&nd and 
answer him in the very dialect, the power and beauty of 
which are so successfully displayed by him. He would 
find in the poorest and most ignorant no difference but 
that which education must make between the cultivated 
man and the clown, and even this would show itself 
mainly in the absense of that peculiar Zone by which, as 
Scott says, we know a well bred man. 

We preserve another trait of the honest old squire. The 
circumstances of our country life are such as to promote 
hospitality, and they give it the same character which 
like causes have produced elsewhere. Old Christmas is 
not dead and forgotten from among us, and we welcome 
him with the same cheer that has always made his old 
grey beard wag merrily. In short, we try to keep the 
travelled coxcomb and the French cook at bay, and with 
them, the Yankee school-master with his new fangled 
spelling-books and pronouncing dictionaries; and we are 
resolved that, if it be decreed that English minced pies, 
and plumb pudding and roast beef, and the English gen- 
tleman, and the English language, are to be swept from 
the face of eo earth, and be no more found among men, 
the last specimen of each, in ali its purity, shall be found 
among Ps tore Ss. 

In taking leave of Mr. Macaulay, we have to express our 
regret at the thought that we may not live to see the com: 
pletion of his work. Yet we do not think it will be too 
voluminous. Or the contrary, it is our earnest wish that 
he may not be induced to curtail his plan. It is only by 
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going on as he has begun that he can produce a history 
worthy of the subject and adequate to true ends of history. 

In parting with him then, for the present, instead of the 
Spanish formula, “may you live a thousand years,” we 
would say to him, “may you live to perfect a monument 
to your country, which will be to your fame what the 
statue of Minerva was to Phidias.” 


Arr. VI.—Tue Conquest oF CALIFORNIA, AND THE 
CASE OF Ligut. Cot. FREMONT. 

1. The Proceedings of the Court Martial in the trial of 
Lieut. Col. Fremont. “Executive Document, No. 33. 
Ist. Session, 30th Congress. 1848. 

2. Notes of a Military Reconnaissance fiom Fort Leaven- 
worth, in Missouri, to San Diego, in California; by W. 
H. Emory, Brevet Major Corps 'Topographical Engi- 
neers. Executive Document No. 7, Ist. Session, 30th 
Congress. 1848. 

3. Correspondence of the Departments of War and Navy, 
with Naval and Military Commanders in Californi, 
1846. 

4. Geographical Memoir upon Upper California, in illus- 
tration of his map of Oregon and California ; by Joun 
Cuartes Fremont. Miscellaneous Document, No. 
148. Ist. Session. 3d Congress. 1848. 


Ir is not our purpose to discuss the policy or the pro 
priety of the War with Mexico. ‘That event is a thing 
on record, whether for good or evil, and the world will ra 
ther take heed of its results than of its inception. How 
ever much it may have been, or may be, denounced by 
the zealots of party,—or by the more timid among those 
patriots and politicians, who behold in it the seeds of fu- 
ture evil and disaster,—it must yet be admitted, on all 
hands, as havirg resulted in great and solid advantages 
to the country, and as having been distinguished by a long 
series of the rn ost brilliant achievements, reflecting the 
highest credit on the valor and good conduct of our people. 
Beholding it only through the eyes of the present, and 
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studiously disregarding all the predictions of evil with 
which a gloomy distrust would qualify its advantages, we 
must regard these as of a sort equally perceptible and pal- 
pable, and believe them to be susceptible of large daily in- 
crease in value, in a ratio of the most rapid progression. 
The difference between this war with Mexico, and those 
which we have previously waged with other countries, is 
marked ang considerable in sundry respects. In this, a 
more general and sustained enthusiasm seems to have pre- 
vailed among our people—the errors of conduct in the bu- 
reau, and of design and direction in the field, were tewer—- 
there may be said, indeed, to have been none at all ;—un- 
varied success attended all the operations—greater skill, 
and nobler energy distinguished its progress everywhere ; 
showing that increased confidence in our strength, which 
can alone enable a nation to use properly its resources. The 
war was more brief in duration—a direct consequence, in- 
deed, of the elements already enumerated—and the fruits 
derived from it were more real and tangible than those ae- 
cruing from any of our struggles, unless we except the 
single great achievement of our independence in 1753. 
The war of the Revolution, prompted by the highest 
principles that can ever actuate the social and _ political 
man, became, in progress of time, a desperate struggle, not 


merely for the possession of a separate existence, but of 


existence itself. It was waged upon our own soil,—we the 
invaded, instead of the invaders. We were favored in this 
conflict by the possession of an extensive country, well 
calculated for defensive operations. Between us and our 
enemy rolled three thousand miles of ocean ;—and, in 
sight of our threatened firesides, we had every moral 
incentive which could inspirit a people of any character in 
the determination to achieve success or perish. Our liber 
ties were finally secured, yet scarcely so much by our own 
strength, and the aid of foreign powers, as by the remote- 
ness of our adversary, and the embarrassed condition of 
his affairs. Yet we paid heavily for our successes. We 
recovered but slowly from the prostrating etiects of the 
struggle, and our own citizens were long and seriously op- 
pressed with the taxation which flowed from their toils as 
a soldiery. ‘The depreciation of the national credit ruined 
thousands: the jealousies of sectional interests, then as 
now, threatened a Cissolution of all the ties which were 
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thought sufficient for our permanent union; and still the 
mother country, chafed and resentful, harrassed our pro- 
gress with a spirit which only forbore to be violence and 
war. She failed in the just execution of her engagements— 
denied us liberal treaties of commerce—our minister was 
barely tolerated, and only spared indignity—and it was not 
long before it became obvious to the nations that Great Bri- 
tain had only relinquished her grasp upon us, in obedience 
to a temporary necessity, and held herself in readiness, at 
the first convenient season, to endeavor the recovery of 
“the brightest jewel in hercrown.” We had gained recog- 
nition as a national existence—truly a glorious consum- 
mation of our toils and sufferings—but this was all. Se- 
curity, and an unembarrassed field for the national progress, 
was yet to be acquired in another struggle. 

The contest of 1812 was absolutely unavoidable. It 
was essential to render valuable the nominal independence 
of the country. It was essential to prevent aggressions, 
which, repeated for years together, had become intolerable, 
and had long before become degrading. ‘This war was 
also mainly carried on within our own borders. It was a 
war of mixed results, good and evil—good and bad fortune. 
We had triumphs and reverses in nearly equal degree, and 
the popular sentiment, unhappily, was not distinguished by 
its unanimity. It ended in the settlement of no principles, 
although the wrongs and usurpations which occasioned it 
were in a great measure discontinued. It added somewhat 
to our reputation for prowess in battle, and did wonders in 
eradicating the implicit faith with which the world regard- 
ed the unapproachable superiority of the British on the 
ocean. ‘These were the beneficial results. With the re- 
turn of peace, our commerce put forth new wings, and 
spread itself everywhere witha progress unparalleled in 
history. ‘The useful arts are kindred. 'They experienced 
a common impulse in the diffusion of the arts and sciences; 
and, with the respect of the nations secured, in due degree 
with the spirit we had shown in compelling it, we were 
suffered, during a peace of thirty years, to lay broadly the 
foundations, and raise loftily the pillars, of our national pros- 
perity. 

The war with Mexico exhibited us in a new aspect, and 
removed us entirely to a new theatre of action. It is one 
thing for a people to show themselves equal to the defence 
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of their homes and firesides ; but the greatest test of the 
powers and resources of a nation will be found to con- 
sist in its capacity for foreign warfare. We were driven 
into this conflict unexpectedly, by a presumptuous invasion 
of our territory, and it became our policy to make the war- 
fare an offensive one. ‘The fact that Mexico was totally 
deficient in a marine, rendered this the only recourse for 
punishing the offender and obtaining justice. The Mexi- 
cans deserved the most ample chastisement. Arrogant, 
fraudulent, false—at once affecting to despise our charac- 
ter, yet envious of our superiority—their insolence rendered 
punishment a wholesome lesson, which might have been 
administered with propriety before. 'The war was carried 
into the very heart of theircountry. A thousand miles from 
the settled portions of our own,—with a sea flowing be- 
tween, over which it was necessary to transport at great 
cost and peril all the supplies of war—all the personnel 
and materiel—we, nevertheless, made our way to the con- 
flict, through plains of burning sand, over mountain ran- 
ges, which, if not inaccessible, might have been rendered 
impassable and impenetrable ; and punished the insolence 
of her sons in the sight of her daughters. She oppo- 
sed us with her myriads. On no occasion did our com- 
batants in battle exceed six thousand, while they were 
seldom opposed to less than thrice, or even four times that 
number. Mexico has long been in possession of a stand- 
ing army of well trained troops, and officers of reputation. 
They have had the practice and experience of an almost 
constant warlare of twenty years. They had all the stimu- 
lants of courage and exertion. Their deeds were anxious- 
ly watched by eight millions of their countrymen. They 
had every desirable resource for war, including the inspira- 
tion to the highest efforts of fortitude and heroism, in the 
presence of their hearthstones, their altars and their children. 
And they did fight, valiantly and well. But there are 
some nations that have a doom upon them. Great abuse 
of trust, great dereliction of duty, calls down the uner- 
ring censure, and the severest judgments of Heaven. The 
nation that makes no onward progress—that sinks into mo- 
ral indifference to position—that wastes its treasure wan- 
tonly—-that cherishes not its resources—that teaches its 
people to keep their hands forever lifted in conflict, tribe 
against tribe, of the same race and family—such a nation 
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will burn out—-will suddenly sink in the socket,—will be- 
come the easy prey of the more adventurous enemy. 
Thus, with all the valor of their people, and all the repu- 
tation of their generals, we defeated and overwhelmed 
them in every conflict. From Palo Alto to Buena Vista, 
from Vera Cruz to the City of Montezuma, our march was 
a continued triumph. What a death blow to the reputa- 
tion of Mexican generalship has been this war with our 
people ! 

It has proved us competent to foreign conquest. It has 
shown that, in foreign invasion, we are wanting in none 
of the elements which enabled us to maintain our liber- 
ties athome. With a single leap, our armies have placed 
the nation in the front rank of the powers of the earth. 
As a military people, none can deny that we are fully 
equal, perhaps superior, to any other. Our renown for 
skill, courage and indomitable energy in battle, humanity 
and moderation after victory, has overspread the world. 
The haughtiest races admit an equality in those respects, 
while the least civilized respect the power which this ad- 
mission implies. Henceforth, our commerce is safe in every 
sea; while our industrial pursuits, with the prospect of this 
world-wide diffusion before them, must be stimulated hourly 
to increased production. In attaining these results, one 
fact must not escape us. It is that, during the continuation, 
for two years, of our war with Mexico, our trade suffered 
neither diminution nor annoyance ;—there was no abridg- 
ment of enterprise—no curtailment of profits—our curren- 
cy underwent no derangement—our national credit was in- 
creased rather than diminished; andthe storm of war which 
shook Mexico to her foundations, roused not the slightest 
ripple upon the smooth waters of our internal repose. 

Great and substantial as are the national advantages 
accruing from this war, already enumerated, they are by 
no means all that we claim, nor all, under a favoring Pro- 
vidence, which we are destined to enjoy. In obtaining in- 
demnity and securing justice, we have obtained, by the 
peace treaty with Mexico, a wide domain of valuable ter- 
ritory in the provinces of New-Mexico and Upper Califor- 
nia. ‘Though conquered by our arms, these territories have 
been liberally paid for; and the bonus of twenty millions 
given to Mexico in money, and the hundred millions in 
expences of the war, haye becn rather the gratuity of a ge- 
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nerous conqueror, bestowed upon the captive of his bow 
and spear, than the extorted price of a possession, reluc- 
tantly conceded to a haggling tradesman. Few other na- 
tions would have done the same. We have only to look 
at British, French and Spanish histories, to appreciate that 
magnanimity, which, in a war undertaken under just pro- 
vocation, to redeem the national right and vindicate the 
national honor,——a war which cost us millions of money 
and thousands of lives—we have forborne to spoil the 
enemy whom we have conquered, but have studiously and 
largely compensated him for all we have taken, and on 
terms even more liberal than he might have had in the or- 
dinary transactions of peace. 

This acquired territory, giving us ten degrees more of 
the Pacific coast, with some of the finest harbors in the 
world, will add immense facilities to our commerce in that 
sea to those offered by Oregon. Comprising half a mil- 
lion of square miles of land, abounding in various re- 
sources, it will enable our impatient and adventurous peo- 
ple to expand in due degree with their moral energies—to 
hold large tracts of soil essential to agricultural progress— 
to inultiply wonderfully the products of the country—to 
increase more rapidly in numbers—in individual and na- 
tional prosperity—and to extend the blessings of our liber- 
ties and laws from ocean to ocean ! 

This wonderful progress is begun. Already has our 
enterprise penetrated through this remote territory, develop- 
ing some of its vast and hidden riches—its mines of pre- 
cious metals, spread over a surface more than five hun- 
dred miles square, which, long suspected to exist as a 
reality, and not as a mere dream of El Dorado, were yet 
buried too deeply for the slothful search of a people even 
more indolent than avaricious. 

Its swollen veins of quicksilver, lead, platina, and 
other deposits scarce less valuable, will now be opened, 
flowing freely for the benefit of all the nations. In the 
hands of our people, these sources of uncounted wealth 
will be made useful to the world. We are but pioneers 
for the future, and can no more dam up and restrain the 
streams which we have once made to flow, than we 
could plant them originally in the waste places where our 
adventure seeks them now. Nor is it our desire that we 
Should do so. We shall profit by every diffusion of our 
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treasure. The poor destitute of Europe who hurries to 
the gold mines of the Gila, will there, under our govern- 
ment, and in contact with our people, find lessons of liber- 
ty and law which he had never acquired in other regions; 
and the industry of a hardy and intelligent race of people 
will more than compensate us for the price which we pay 
for the territory, and the spoils which they gather among 
its golden sands. In every way, the acquisition of Cali- 
fornia by the United States, is one of those world-benefits, 
the wondrous results of which no political capacity is well 
able to appreciate. ‘ 

It is the design of this article to present a brief account 
of the history and late conquest of California, and to ex- 
amine into the merits of the case of Lt. Col. Fremont, a 
gentleman whose own career is too closely associated with 
this history to be passed without proper regard in any 
discussion which concerns it. Hereafter, and in another 
paper, we shall endeavor to review the topography and 
climate of Upper California—its vast and varied re- 
sources——its commercial susceptibilities, and to review the 
influences which these are calculated to exert, both upon 
its own economy and progress, and upon the _ political 
prospects of the older States. We shall omit, for the pre- 
sent, all notice of New Mexico, though a part of the con- 
quest; as of less important interest, at this juncture, and 
whose value, great, as it may be, has not yet been devel- 
oped—at least, not to such an extent as to provoke the 
public curiosity. 

The idea that California was known to the Jews, in the 
days of Solomon, and is the same with the ancient Ophir, 
has proved a subject of much recondite and not unpleasant 
speculation, exercising much casuistic ingenuity among the 
philologists and others ;—but, like a kindred question, that 
of the origin of the red-men of this continent, and the 
sourees whence sprung the civilization of some of the 
races among them, with the causes of their decay and ex- 
tinction, it is one that has proved quite too deep, up to this 
moment, for the plummet of human speculation. The 
mystery may not be impenetrable, but it has hitherto elu- 
ded all attempts at penetration. ‘Tradition, at best uncer- 
tain, fails to follow back the stream of time, and leaves us 
no clue to the solution of the problem. 'The history of the 
aborigines of America, ascending to an unknown period 
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and written in symbolic character, was perhaps utterly 
effaced in the destructive progress of the Spanish con- 
querors of the Aztec nation, and possibly of conquerors 
who preceded them. We are consequently thrown wholly 
upon conjecture, and, without certain data, all our specula- 
tions must, more or less wildly, encroach upon the empire 
of imagination. ‘This exercise will afford pleasure to those 
who indulge in it, and the curious mind will feel surprise, 
ever and anon, at the strange and startling coincidences 
which ingenuity will discover, between the manners, cus- 
toms, symbols and supposed languages of the unknown 
people, and those of whom the records are in our posses- 
sion; but when all’s shown we fall back upon our doubts 
unsatisfied, having really taken no one step nearer to the 
discovery of the desired secret. In regard to the supposed 
identification of Ophir with California, we may remark 
that the Hebrew vessels which carried the gold home from 
the former country, carried also ivory and spices ; and no 
remains of the elephant have ever been discovered on this 
continent. Wemay remark that, as man, from the earliest 
periods till now, has ever shown himself a most diligent 
and sleepless seeker at the shrines of Mammon, it is 
scarcely possible that the ships of Solomon should not 
have shown the way to other vessels, making their annual 
voyages, as a matter of course ; still less 1s it likely that, if 
California had ever been known as a.region of so much 
wealth as late discovery indicates, it should have been 
utterly forgotten and abandoned for thousands of years. 
The conjectures that lead us away from, or against, proba- 
bilities, scarcely deserve much consideration. If “ Afric’s 
golden sand” offers no claim to the ancient pilgrimage, the 
mercenary speculator may fix the locality to suit his fancy. 
The history of California, within the period of veritable 
exploration, may be compassed in a little space. It is said 
that Cabeza de Vaca, a Spaniard, wandered across the 
continent, from Florida, in 1537, and was the first Euro- 
pean who visited the country. He found it inhabited by 
numerous tribes of red-men, who probably subsisted wholly, 
as numbers of them still continue to do, upon the myriads 
of salmon and other fish, that no doubt filled its waters, 
and the mammoth acorns that yet grow upon its hills. 
Their pastime was the chase, pursued through the loveliest 
vallies inthe world. Their luxuries were health and content 
36 voL. xv.— No. 30. 
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ment, beneath a most unequalled climate. Our Spaniard, 
returning, gave the most marvellous accounts of the trea- 
sures of the country—its profusion of gold, pearls and 
precious stones;—though it does not appear that he carried 
away with him any specimens in confirmation of the truth 
of his narratives. 

Marcos de Nizza, a missionary for converting the Indians 
of Sonora, followed in the footsteps of De Vaca. He, too, 
made sundry explorations, and returned with aceounts ot 
seven large and splendid cities which he had seen. ‘The 
ruins of these cities are now supposed to be at the source 
of some tributary of the Gila river.“ His report induced 
the Viceroy of Mexico to order the expedition of Coronada, 
in 1540-2, which moved up the waters of the Gila, and tra- 
versed New Mexico from south to north. An interesting 
and apparently veracious* description, is given by one of 
his party, of the agricultural pursuits of the Indians of 
the Gila, and of the large villages which they occupied, 
of four storied stone buildings. A few years later Ulloa 
and Cavillo made maps of the coast, and, though proving 
that Lower California was not an island, this was yet gene- 
rally believed until the eighteenth century. In 1578 Drake 
named Upper California New Albion, which Vancouver 
long after attempted to confirm. In 1596 the Spaniards 
took possession of the country. Fifty years after, the 
Jesuits established themselves in it;—bwilt up, in time, 
some sixteen chief missions, with forty or more dependant 
villages ;—converted many of the Indians to Christianity ;— 
turned them into agricultural serfs, under a system more 
exacting than negro slavery;—and rendered them usefu! 
and happy, and themselves prosperous masters of th 
country. They were the first conquerors, and without as- 
sistance or protection. ‘Their sway was recognised in due 
season by the Viceroy, and even military, as well as spiri- 
tual command, was intrusted to, and exercised by, the head 
of the order. 

{t has been supposed that the Jesuits were acquainted 
with the mines of the country, and derived from them a 
large revenue; but this is hardly probable. Although 
their first vow was one of poverty, yet, before this era it 
had been perverted, and the grand aim of the order being 


* See Albert Gallatin’s letter to Col. Emory, 1847. 
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power, they sought for wealth as the greatest element to 
corrupt, subdue and govern mankind. ‘There being no 
religious necessity for keeping the secret, it would, beyond 
doubt, have been divulged. They accumulated riches, but 
it was mostly by their industry and good management, ‘and 
scarcely to an amount to justify the presumption that they 
worked mines of precious metals. But they gathered 
many precious stones, and knew of the pearl fishery. 
Their progress continued unabated, and their property in- 
creasing, although striving latterly with the rival brother- 
hood of St. Francis, until Spain, in 1767, expelled them 
irom her dominions. The latter order acquired immediate 
supremacy; anda body of them, after severe disasters at 
sea, entered the port of San Francisco in about 1770, and 
named it in honor of their founder and patron saint. 
Under the rule of the San Franciscans, combined with 
the interference of Mexico, the missions soon fell into decay, 
and are now crumbling into ruin. In 1836, they were 
transferred from the monks to private individuals, and the 
Indians attached to them were conveyed also as serfs or 
slaves. ‘T he country rapidly retrograded in prosperity, and 
nothing is worth relating of it until we reach the period of 
its revolutions or insurrections, of which it has experienced 
some half doze ‘n or more since the separation from Spain. 
It was governed by military chieftains, under the authority 
f Mexico, who looked first, and always, to their own in- 
terests; and, by exorbitant exactions, often drove the people 
into revolt. ‘These deposed them violently, or came again 
under their subjection on the faith of promises, which 
satisfied tor the moment, but were not often observed. 
The principal of these insurrections occurred in 1836, 
vhen their independence of the rule of Mexico was de- 


red. and foreigners were admitted to the rights of 
zenship. The pri sthood being dormant, foreigners 


‘ 


gated the outbreak.—in which a native of ‘Tennes- 
see, ham, greatly distinguished himself by his 
bravery. His efforts were unavailing. The leader of 
the movement, a Spaniard and a coward, was not equal 
to his trust, and the p “ty le were not numerous enough, of 
themselves, to strike » blow successfully. ‘The attempt 
signally failed. California was reattached to Mexico, 
making a protest against centralisin, and for the reduction ot 
the taxes upon foreigners. 
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The superior courage of the Americans and Britons 
having been manifested on this occasion, there arose a 
feeling of envy among the natives, who now desired to 
drive the former from the territory. This feeling was 
stimulated by another cause of jealousy. ‘The seforitas 
of California, as of all other countries, preferring brave 
men, did not permit a moment’s rivalry between the races, 
The Anglo-Saxon, or Norman races were invariably pre- 
ferred. ‘The Californians were rejected and scorned in 
every instance, as Castro himself bitterly complained ; and 
their indignant hostility, if not courage, was kindled in pro- 
portion to their jealousy. In 1840, consequently, the at- 
tempt was made to expel the foreigners, and many were 
captured by stratagem, and imprisoned. 

The effort was repeated in 1846, by Pico, Governor, and 
Castro, the military commandant, who, the year previous, 
had deposed Gen. Micheltorena, and assumed all power in 
the territory. But war had been declared by us against 
Mexico, and, though unknown to our people in California, 
yet, as if prompted by a kind of magnetic sympathy, and 
led by Fremont—one of the heroes of this age, so prolific 
of distinguished men, (with merit and without it)—they 
not only resisted, but were mainly instrumental in con- 
quering the territory, and annexing it to our government. 

Col. Frémont is identified forever with the history of 
California, and is destined to be transmitted to the future 
as one of the most prominent actors, and perhaps the most 
unfortunate, in the scenes of her final struggle against 
Mexican authority. As he originated the revolution which 
ended in the subjugation of the country,—the history of 
the one involving a history of the other,—it becomes ne- 
cessary to notice more particularly his career. Such no- 
tice should be interesting to the readers of a periodical, 
published at his birth-place ; and more than gratifying to 
all magnanimous minds ; if the shade which recent events 
have somewhat cast upon his name and his merits can be 
removed by a just examination of his case Our purpose 
will contemplate only a portion of his achievements ; yet 
the most striking and important, as well as the most dilfli- 
cult, shall be presented in a light, true to himself, and just 
to Gen. Kearney and to others. ‘The task, assumed with 
diffidence, shall be performed with equal candor and firm- 
ness, and with a perfect conviction that we shall be doing 
justice to all concerned. The reputation of men, promi- 
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nent in the public eye, is a fabric too delicate and precious for 
rude or careless handling. Fame isa sensitive plant, which, 
in purity and confidence, grows more and more beautiful, 
and expands with time and opportunity; but, sullied by 
the least injurious contact, shrinks consciously into dis- 
ease, and perishes at the very moment when its bloom 
should gladden every eye. Its essence is etherial—not 
easy to define, though easy to assail—readily known, 
quickly felt,—and proud and strong in proportion to its de- 
licacy. We must not trifle with this possession, which at 
once stimulates and rewards merit, the inspirer of forti- 
tude and daring, the guide and guerdon of unperverted 
truth and genius, and equally the foundation and the capi- 
tal of all honorable efforts of the man. Most precious to 
the soldier, as the sole recompense for toils and perils, 
in which he risks life and loses repose, incurs sleepless 
anxieties, fearful privations, and foregoes all the pleasures 
of that homestead in which only may the heart of man 
imbibe content. We must be chary of that one boon for 
which he perils all beside. 

John Charles Frémont was born in Charleston, 8. C., in 
IS!1. He was educated by the assistance of friends. He 
was remarkable for strong intellect and studious habits. 
Having made very considerable attainments in science, 
and desirous of carving out a name and a fortune, he 
abandoned his sedentary pursuits at home, and became at- 
tached to the exploring party of Nicollet, on the upper 
Mississippi. This expedition at once conducted him to 
useful adventure; and, in process of time, would have 
led perhaps to the same distinction which fortunate cir- 
cumstances enabled him to win more rapidly. While in 
the survey, he was appointed by Mr. Secretary Poinsett, a 
2nd. Lieut. of Topographical Engineers, without solicita- 
tion on his part, and probably from Mr. Poinsett’s own 
knowledge of his merits. He soon obtained the consent 
of the Department to organize an expedition to penetrate 
the Rocky Mountains. The success that attended his 
labors, and his able report, placed him high in rank among 
scientific travellers and discoverers. A second excursion,— 
surveying the mountains by another route, and traversing 
parts of Oregon and California ;—his many thrilling adven- 
tures, his sufferings and hazards, and the entire accom- 
plishment of his objects, embodied in a full, admirably writ. 

*36 
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ten and interesting report,—not only rendered his name 
familiar to the American people, and added greatly to his 
reputation at home, but attracted the attention of scientific 
men abroad ;—among them Baron Humbolt, the “ Nestor 
of scientific travellers,’ who complimented him highly on 
the masterly performance of his duties. He was brevetted 
a captain for the first of these services, and in May 1846, 
made a Lieut. Col. of rifles for the second. 

For a young man, he had already achieved a great deal. 
He had immortalized his name, which will be associated 
through all time with the Rocky Mountains and the sur- 
rounding region, and must occupy a proud place in the 
history of his country. Yet his ambition was not satis- 
fied. ‘The love of adventurous discovery had grewn upon 
him. There was a vast tract embraced in Upper California, 
unexplored and unknown; and the possession of that pro- 
vince .being then contemplated by our government and 

eople, he was ambitious to map the entire country lying 

tween the mountains and the ocean, and between the 
British and Mexican possessions. It was not a vain-glo- 
rious, but a noble aspiration, for useful purposes. 

His third expedition was fitted out in 1845. This led 
him to California and threw him into the midst of those 
events which it is intended here to trace. In the following 
winter he reached this region, with sixty-two hired men, 
including a few Delaware Indians. His objects being 
purely scientific, the escort was solely meant for protection 
against savages, and to aid in procuring subsistence. 'T’o 
avoid giving offence to the authorities, he left his command 
some two hundred miles from Monterey, and proceeded al- 
most alone to Sutters—the nearest point to get a passport. 
On procuring this he moved to Monterey, kad a friendly in- 
terview with Castro, the commandant, obtained leave to 
winter his party in the San Joaquin valley, ad to prose- 
cute, in the spring, his contemplated explorations of the 
Colorado and Gila rivers, and the adjacent country. 

When breaking up his camp in Feb, 1846, to begin the 
survey, information was received that Castro was assem- 
bling troops to attack him, on the pretext that his object 
in going to California was to excite the American settlers 
to revolt. Onhearing this, fremont retired to a mountain 
position called Hawk’s Peak, entrenched his camp, hoist- 
ed his country’s flag, and, though with small numbers, de- 
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termined to defend himself. 'The enemy, in force, besieged 
him at four miles distance. Their movements were all 
visible. But their leaguer was worthless, and their cou- 
rage not sufficient to prompt them to commence the attack. 
Frémont, disinclined to compromise his government by 
hostile collision, if avoidable, relinquished his important 
southern tour, and moved north, with the intention of ex- 
ploring a route to certain settlements in Oregon, by way of 
the Hamath lakes. The proceeding of Castro was the 
first step which conducted to this war. It was not the be- 
ginning of the end, but rather the origin of the beginning. 
Krémont had arrived early in May, at the greater Hamath 
lake, in Oregon, when he was overtaken by Lt. Gillespie 
of the marines, with letters from Secretary Buchanan and 
Senator Benton; the last of which conveyed instructions 
from the President to discover the foreign schemes, if any, 
with regard to California. ‘These advices caused his im- 
mediate return to the Sacramento.* 

In the mean time, Castro continued his preparations, with 
the view to expel the Americans from California. On the 
ist June, he directed an officer at Sonoma, to take a num- 
ber of horses to his head quarters, then Santa Clara, for 
the purpose of mounting a battalion. Some said his ob- 
ject was to attack Fremont, who had re-entered the terri- 
tory; others, that he meant to seize and hold the Bear 
river pass, and prevent the entrance of American emigrants ; 
aud thus, was probably acquired the name of the “ Bear 
revolution.” ‘The settlers rose with one voice to defend 
themselves, and to give aid to Frémont. As it was neces- 
sary that the horses for Castro should cross the Sacramento, 
near Sutters, they were there seized and appropriated. 
This was the first overt act of resistance by the Ameri- 
cans. Knowing that hostilities were at hand, and that 
tame submission would avail but little, in securing their pro- 
perty and in averting oppression, they resolved to meet the 
enemy half way. Fremont made common cause with 
them, and, by his position and the general sentiment, was 
placed at the head of the movement. He raised the troops 
and projected the expedition. ‘The post of Sonoma was 
captured without loss, and the generous spirit that ani- 
mated these brave and hardy Americans, was there admi- 


* Fremont’s Defence before court-martial, 
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rably illustrated. A Mr. Merritt, leading the conquering 
party, had been mal-treated a year or two before, on sus- 
picion—beaten with a sword by a Mexican official named 
Valléjo, and on taking the place, found Valléjo among the 
prisoners. In an*energetic and indignant tone he address- 
ed him: “ When I was your prisoner, you struck me ; now 
that you are my prisoner, | wiLL—NoT STRIKE You.” 
This magnanimous temper was soon after exhibited, per- 
haps still more forcibly. The Californians shockingly 
butchered and mutilated two American prisoners ; yet, in 
a subsequent fight, of eighteen of the Americans against 
eighty-six of the former, ‘in which the Californians were 
defeated, and many captured, instead of being butchered, 
the prisoners were all released.” 

The country north of the Bay of San Francisco was 
cleared of the enemy by Frémont, and occupied. The 
flag of independence was hoisted at Sonoma on the 5th 
July, and Frémont formally appointed to the “chief direc- 
tion of affairs.” He proceeded, on the 6th, with 160 men, 
against Castro, then entrenched, with LOOO troops, at Santa 
Clara. Frémont arrived at Sutters on the 10th. On his 
way he learned that difficulties existed between the United 
States and Mexico—that Commodore Sloat arrived at Monte- 
rey on the 2d July—that he had raised our flag on shore 
on the 7th, and that Capt. Montgomery, by his order, had 
done the same at San Francisco on the 8th—that the navy 
would co-operate with the land forces, and that Castro had 
retreated to Los Angeles, 400 miles south of Monterey. 
The flag of the United States instantly replaced that of 
independence, and I’rémont continued the pursuit of Castro, 
resolve’ to meet, defeat him, and disperse his troops. By 
invitation of Com. Sloat he moved first upon Monterey, 
taking San Juan in his route, where he captured nine can- 
non and a supply of powder and ball. Reaching Monte- 
rey, on the 19th July, he found Com. Sloat about relin- 
quishing his command to Com. Stockton, and, by mutual 
agreement with the latter—impressed with his greatly 
superior rank, and the responsibility of his own position— 
his forces were placed on the footing of naval forces, not 
to co-oporate with, but to serve under Stockton. The 
California battalion was now organized, with a sprinkling 
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of naval officers, Frémont at its head ; and, in a few days 
was shipped to San Diego, to move thence upon Los Ange- 
les and intercept the enemy. Stockton landed his force at 
San Pedro, the nearest port to the capital, and marched for 
the latter place, where a concentration was to be eflected, 
with a view to capture it. On the route, the latter met 
with Pico and Castro, at the head of 600 troops; but these, 
offering no resistance, and dispersing, Castro and a few 
followers fleeing to Sonora, he entered the capital on the 
13th of August without opposition. Frémont had some 
difficulty in mounting his men, and arrived there a few 
days later. 

Civil government was at once organized, with Stockton 
governor and Frémont military commandant; decrees 
were issued to the inhabitants—peace and quiet throughout 
the country soon ensued—the conquest was consummated, 
and, on the 28th August, all the proceedings were reported 
for the sanction of the government at home, and the an- 
nouncement was made that F'rémont, in a short time, would 
appointed governor. 

The following paragraph, from Frémont’s defence before 
his court-martial, shows the great importance to be attached 
to his prompt and energetic movements : 


“Com. Sloat arrived at Monterey on the 2d July; he did not take 
it: he hesitated. On the 7th he did. He had by that time heard of 
my operations and supposed I had positive instructions. On the 15th 
July Com. Stockton arrived; on the 16th, Admiral Seymour, in the 
Collingwood of 80 guns ; on the 19th, the mounted force under Lieut. 
Gillespie and myself. Upon priority of time, in some of these events, 
probably depended the fate of California. Com. Sloat’s action was 
determined by mine. His action on the 7th, anticipated the arrival of 
Admiral Seymour, who found the American flag flying where it is pro- 
bable he came prepared to be invited to raise the British. California 
was saved, and also the grant of the three thousand square leagues of 
land to the Irish priest, Macnamara (all the original papers of which I 
have to deliver up to the government) was left incomplete, and the 
land saved as well as the scheme of colonization defeated. History 
may some day veri’y these events, and show that the preservation of 
California and the defeat of the three thousand leagues grant, covering 
the valley of the Joaquin, was owing to the action which determined 
the action of Com. Sloat.” pp. 377-8. 


Early in September, Com. Stockton marched his sailors 
and marines to San Pedro and embarked, having ordered 
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Col. Frémont to proceed, as soon as practicable, to the 
Sacramento and raise more volunteers, both to increase 
the battalion to 300 men and to supply him with a number 
for his meditated descent upon Mazatlan and Acapulco.’ 
Krémont departed soon after, leaving Lieut. Gillespie, with 
a few men, in command of Los Angeles. The people, 
encouraged by the absence of nearly all the troops, and 
stimulated by the Picos, revolted. ‘lhe insurrection ra- 
pidly spread in the south. Gillespie was besieged by a 
superior force, and capitulated, yielding the capital to the 
insurgents. And Capt. Merrime, of the navy, had an affair 
at San Pedro, and, in a fruitless attempt to capture a can- 
non, with horses attached, lost several men, which induced 
him to retire to his ship. 

Com. Stockton, at San Francisco, apprised of these 
events in Oct., hastened Frémont with his recruits. He 
had already assembled 180, and by the 13th Oct. he sailed 
for Santa Barbara, to act with the naval force to be landed 
under Stockton at San Pedro. ‘Tossed about at sea, and as- 
certaining that the horses about Santa Barbara were driven 
off by the enemy, and none could be had to mount his force, 
F'rémont put into Monterey. In a few weeks he mounted 
his men—increased their number to 400, having three can- 
non—procured supplies, and was ready to move on Los 
Angeles. He set out in December, and, making a secret 
march of 150 miles to San Louis Obispo, took it by sur- 
prise, without firing a gun, and captured Don Jesus Pico, 
the commandant, and the head of the revolt in that quar- 
ter. ‘The latter—a relative of Andreas Pico, in command 
of forces near Sonora, and who fought Gen. Kearney at 
San Pasqual—was tried by a court-martial for breaking 
his parole, and sentenced to be shot. He was, however, 
pardoned by Frémont. This generous clemency concilia- 
ted the extensive and influential family of Pico, attached 
him devotedly to the person of Frémout, and exerted the 
most salutary influence on subsequent events. ‘The hu- 
mane policy here indicated was adopied for sound reasons, 
as expressed in a letter to Senator Benton, of 3d February, 
1847, which received the approving endorsement of the 
President. 


* Stockton’s testimony upon court-martial. 
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“ Knowing well the views of the cabinet, and satisfied that it was a 
great national measure to unite California to us as a sister State, by a 
Voluntary expression of the popular will, I had, in all my marches 
through the country and in al] my intercourse with the people, acted 
with strict accordance to this impression, to which 1 was naturally 
further led by my own feelings. I had kept my troops under steady 
restraint and discipline, and never permitted to them a wanton outrage 
or an avoidable destruction of life or property.” Defence, p. 380. 


Continuing his march, Frémont approached, on the 12th 
January, 1847, a body of the enemy, estimated at from 250 
to 400, and part of those defeated on the Sth and 9th instants 
by Gen. Kearney and Com. Stockton. ‘They were sum- 
moned to surrender orto fight at once, but receiving in 
reply a request for an interview, Frémont, accompanied 
only by Jesus Pico, went to them and prevailed on them 
toe apitul: ile. ‘The terms were agreed upon, commissio- 
ners were appointed on both = s to put them into form, 
and the treaty, called the “Capitulation of Cowinga,” 
signed by Fremont, was sanctioned and enforced by Com. 
Stockton. Its just and liberal terms, one of which released 
the Californians from taking the oath of allegiance to the 
United States during the continuance of hostilities, put an 
end to the war and to the feelings of war. It tranquil- 
lized the country and gave safety to every American, from 
the day of its cone lusion. (nd this result might have 
been effected as easily before the battles of the Sth and 9th 
of June, if Com. Stockton had received, instead of repulsed, 
the messengers of Flores, who presented themselves on the 
march to offer submission and peace. Those battles were 
therefore fought without any real necessity, although their 
influence was no doubt felt in the capitulation which was 
subsequently concluded with Frémont. 

It is now necessary to trace the course of Gen. Kearney 
in California, up to the scenes at Los Angeles, in January, 
1847, for a complete view o f the conquest and a clear idea 
of his position relatively to Com, Stockton and Col. Fre- 
mont. And, for this purpose, reliance ts placed upon the 
very interesting (and too brief) notes ot Col. Emory, who 
accompanied him as Topographical Chief, and latterly 
acted as his Assistant Adjutant General ; and upon the tes- 
timony before Frémont’s court-martial. 

Gen. Kearney, a native of New- Jersey, fought gallantly 
in the war of 1812, with Great Britain, and has since been 
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estimated as an efficient disciplinarian and a competent 
and judicious officer. He commanded for many years on 
the western frontier, and enjoyed the entire confidence of 
the government, and the professional regard of his asso- 
ciates in service. He was directed in June, 1846, to con- 
duct a command to New Mexico, to capture Santa Fé, its 
capital, subdue the province, and, if possible, to pass on 
during the same season to the conquest of California. His 
military and civil conduct in New Mexico merits al! praise. 
He took possession of the province without bloodshed, and 
established admirable regulations for its peaceful occupancy. 
His conquest secured, he left Santa Fe on the 25th Sept., 
at the head of 300 dragoons, to execute the last of his 
instructions. On the 6th October, Carson was met, with 
despatches of the 28th August, from Stockton and Fremont, 
en route tor Washington; and, turning him back as a guide, 
information was derived from him that California was al- 
ready conquered—that our flag was floating from every 
prominent place in the territory, and that the war was 
ended, and peace and harmony established among the peo- 
ple.* The greater part of the force was in consequence 
returned to Santa F'¢,—as indeed all might have been, since 
the instructions were anticipated ; and, with 100 dr: agoons 
and two mountain howitzers, as a mere “guard,” the march 
was continued. Ata point 230 miles south of Santa Fe, 
on the 15th of Oct., the command left the Del Norte and 
struck westward to the Gila river, which was reached on 
the 20th. Some valuable but deserted copper mines on a 
branch of the Mimbres were passed on the 18th, whence 
gold and silver had also been once extracted, and speci- 
mens were procured, Proceeding down the Gila, about 
500 miles, they arrived at its mouth on the 22d November. 
Beautiful mountain and river scenes were observed on this 
route, and a few vegetable and piscatory curiosities ; inte- 
resting tribes of Indians were met with, some remnants of 
a higher civilization, and the hieroglyphs and mouldering 
ruins of by-gone races ; but the country, relieved only by 
a few oases of limited extent, was desolate and dreary ; 
naked of trees, barren of soil, and destitute of any single 
attraction for civilized man. 

Crossing the Colorado, ten miles below the mouth of the 
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Gila, and traversing westward a desert some sixty miles in 
extent, they arrived at Warner’s rancheria, the frontier set- 
ilement of California, and over fifty miles from San Diego, 
on the 2d of December. Col. Emory speaks of a spring 
at this place of 137° Fahrenheit, with pools made by the 
Indians in which to keep warm, and another near it, of 
45° Fahrenheit, surrounded by immense live oaks. Ata 
future day, some Californian Preissnitz will here erect a 
grand hydropathic establishment, which may become the 
resort of all Western America. 

An express was ordered hence to Com. Stockton, at 
San Diego, announcing Gen. Kearney’s arrival, with the 
request of a party to open a communication, and asking 
information about the affairs of the country, difficulties 
being understood to exist. Com. Stockton received it on 
the 3d, and instantly responded by sending Capt. Gillespie 
with all the men he could mount. Gen. Kearney was 
meton the fifth, and learning that the enemy were at 
hand in force, he had them reconnoitred, and resolved to 
attack them at day break next morning. ‘The battle of 
San Pasqual followed. A very considerable prejudice has 
been entertained to the tactics of this affair and to the 
strategy that induced it; arising, in part, possibly, from 
tlie death of some of the noblest spirits in the army, and 
partly perhaps from ignorance of the topography of its 
locality. Col. Emory omits an account of it altogether, 
only giving the result, including the killed and wounded.* 
(fen. Kearney is brief and summary in his report.t Col. 
I'reémont was not permitted to elicit all the facts connected 
with it, before his court-martial. Stokes, an English resi- 
dent of the country, an eyewitness, reported to Stockton 
that Kearney was “ worsted.”} That it was bravely fought 
there can be no question—that it was disastrous, in one 
sense at least, the list of 18 killed (3 officers) ard 14 
wounded, out of 60 engaged, demonstrates with melan- 
choly precision. ‘That there was error in attempting a 
surprise, When it was known that the enemy wason the qui 
vives—in attacking at all—and in the arrangements for 
opening the conflict—and rashness, finally, in the charge of 


* Emory’s Notes, p. 108. : 
t Kearney’s Report, San Diego, Dec. 18, 1846. 
iCt. MI., p. 187. 
§ Emory’s Notes, p. 108. 
37 VOL. xv.—wo. 30. 
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twelve dragoons, with tardy support, upon a body of welk 
mounted men, (ascertained afterwards to be 160,) the best 
riders in the world, and possessed of ordinary courage, may 
be reasonably assumed, without more information than is 
already before the public. 

Gen. Kearney’s object was to reach San Diego, thirty 
miles distant. His force, as repeated several times by 
himself, was considered by him only as a guard or escort, 
mainly mounted on tired down mules, ridden 1050 miles, 
and not competent to seek the enemy for battle and to win 
victories. Had he moved in compact column, the ground 
permitting, and used his howitzers to keep the assailants 
beyond the reach of small arms, it seems that he might 
have attained his destination with comparatively no loss. 
Or, determining upon battle, and moving, as we infer from 
the map, along the brow of a ridge, it appears that he 
should have consolidated his forces before descending upon 
the enemy in the valley; and, instead of dashing upon 
them with twelve men (heroes, every one!) when he saw 
the enemy numerous, mounted and prepared to receive him, 
he should have cautiously brought up his cannon, and made 
made a combined attack. ‘The enemy must have been 
equally repulsed, and the road opened before his progress. 

But Kearney had long resolved, while on that march, 
to charge desperately in order to defeat the enemy, before 
hisown weakness could be discovered.* His fault here, if 
fault at all, was one of daring heroism, worthy of the 
highest admiration; and, but for the sad loss that can 
never be retrieved, would have incurred no danger of caus- 
ing dissatisfaction or meriting rebuke. 

Com. Stockton was asked for aid to carry in the sick, 
and 215+ sailors and marines were ordered to the General, 
who moved into San Diego with the united force, on the 
12th December. 

On the 29th of the same month, about 470 marines, 
sailors and volunteers—-the last under Gillespie—part of 
Frémont’s battalion, and near 60 dismounted dragoons, 
with six pieces of artillery, under the chief control of 
Com. Stockton,—Gen. Kearney, in the immediate command 
of the troops, marched from San Diego for Los Angeles, 
130 miles distant. ‘The object was to assist or co-operate 


* Emory’s Notes, * Stockton’s testimony before Ct. Ml., p. 189- 
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with Frémont, known to be moving upon the same point ; 
or, in his absence, to take the capital. Arrived at the San 
Gabriel river, some fifteen miles from Los Angeles, on the 
8th Jan.; the passage was disputed by Flores with 600 
Californians, and with artillery. A handsomely arranged 
combat ensued, in which the enemy were soon defeated. 
Another affair occurred the next day, on the plain of the 
Mesa, with even less effect upon the Americans ; and, on 
the 10th, without farther opposition, they marched into the 
city. The capitulation of these same troops, made with Fré- 
mont, followed on the 12th, beyond the city; and the in- 
surgents were silenced forever. California thus became an 
American province. 

The difficulty which, in a few days, sprung up between 
Gen. Kearney and Col. Frémont, demands examination 
next. Its origin was unfortunate, in separating distin- 
guished officers who entertained a reciprocal and cordial 
esteem; and its consequences were seriously hurtful to 
both the parties, convicting the one of the gravest mili- 
tary offences, and sacrificing his commission; while ex- 
posing the malevolence—whether self-originating or awa- 
kened by others—and infirmity of memory of the other, 
(honesty and veracity were never, before the sitting of 
this court, denied to Gen. Kearney,) and drawing upon 
him most bitter denunciation, and probably a degree of 
self dissatisfaction, which may have hastened his demise. 

F'rem a critical survey of the evidence in the case, its 
merits may be presented briefly and clearly. It appears 
that on the 16th of Jan., at Los Angeles, two days after 
the arrival of Col. Frémont and his battalion, Com. Stock- 
ton, in accordance with his announcement to the govern- 
ment on the 28th of August preceding, appointed the latter 
governor of the territory in his own place. ‘This promo- 
tion oecasioned a vacancy at the head of the battalion, 
which he likewise ordered to be filled by the advancement 
of Capt. Gillespie. Gen. Kearney heard something of the 
reorganization of the battalion, and in a letter of the same 
date to Stockton, protested against it. In reply, Stockton 
suspended him from the command of the troops, exclusive 
of the dragoons. The General, on the same night, then 
addressed an order to F'rémont, to make no change in the 
officers of the battalion without his sanction, in other 
words, to disobey Stockton. ‘The burthen of responsibility, 
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in this quarrel of the two seniors, was thus thrown upon 
the junior, and painful and disagreeable as it was, he 
could not shrink from his task. He was at this time Go- 
vernor, though not regularly installed, and could have 
waived the alternative for the moment, and possibly, on 
Stockton’s departure, by submission on his part, have ended 
the controversy. ‘This course did not occur to him, or he 
scorned the semblance of subterfuge, and resolved, with 
becoming frankness and a consciousness of right, to meet 
the question. After due deliberation on the positions of 
his seniors, and of his own, relatively, he determined, with 
the lights before him, to continue his obedience to Stock- 
ton, until the question of command should be adjusted 
between the claimants, where he conceived the difficulty 
lay. He signed his decision in the General’s quarters, 
whither he had been summoned on business on the 17th, 
and delivered it in person; and after full discussion felt 
constrained to maintain it. ‘The points upon which he 
based it were: 

That, in July preceding, he found Com. Stockton exer- 
cising the functions of Governor and Commandant of Cali- 
fornia, and he had accepted a commission from him, and 
to the present time had discharged the duties of it: 

That, on his arrival at Los Angeles, on the 14th inst., 
he found Stockton exercising the same functions, with ap- 
parent deference to his rank on the part of all present, in- 
cluding the General himself: 

And because he learned from the General, that, from San 
Diego to that place, he had discharged duties, implying an 
acknowledgement of the supremacy of Stockton. He add- 
ed, verbally, that an interview between the parties would 
readily reconcile all differences. The General assented to 
this, but declared that he would not request one ; and his 
abrupt departure the next morning, without any notice 
whatever to Frémont, prevented the latter from effecting a 
meeting, which General Kearney thinks he alone could 
have brought about, and which would probably have 
restored harmony. 

Gen. Kearney founded his pretensions to supreme power 
in the territory, on the following grounds: first, the in- 
structions of the President, of the 3d June, 1°46. “Should 
you conquer and take possession of New Mexico and 
Upper California, or considerable places in either, you will 
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establish temporary civil governments therein.” And of 
the 18th June, 1846—‘ These troops, (meaning the New- 
York regiment and acompany of artillery, under Captain 
Tompkins, about to sail for California) and such as may be 
organized in California, will be under your command.” 

Also the assertions in his letter to Com. Stockton of the 
17th Jan., when announcing his departure of the next day, 
“as in consequence of the defeat of the enemy on the 8th 
and 9th inst., by the troops under my command, and the 
capitulation entered into on the 13th inst., by Lieut. Col. 
F'rémont with the leaders of the Californians, &c., the 
country may now, for the first time, be considered as con- 
quered and taken possession of by us, &c.”—he was then 
prepared to carry out the orders of the President. 

That he was a Brigadier General in the army and enti- 
tled to obedience from Frémont and the battalion :—and 
that Frémont had reported to him on the 13th of Jan. and 
was, therefore, under his command. 

Com. Stockton, on the other hand, rebuts these positions, 
with the statements, from his own testimony and that of 
others, as follow : 

That the revolution, begun by F'rémont, in self-defence, 
in the month of June, resulted in the conquest of the coun- 
try in August, by Stockton in chief. ‘That the orders of the 
President were superseded by events, the country see 
in an entirely different condition from that contemplate 
by the orders; and that they were again nullified by instruc- 
tions from the President to Com, Sloat of the 12th of July, 
1846, three weeks later, devolving the subjugation and go- 
vernment exclusively on the Navy, and requiring Gen. 
Kearney, on his arrival, to obey them. ‘These last indu- 
ced Com. Shubrick to sanction Frémont’s continuance as 
Governor, as the appointee of his predecessor, who had 
full powers, and had reported it to government; and in- 
duced Gen. Kearney not to iaterfere with Frémont, as 
Governor, until he received the orders of the 5th of Nov., 
which placed all power in the hands of the military com- 
mander. ‘The insurrection was but a partial attack, not at 
all formidable, and was easily repressed with little blood- 
shed : yet, if it were deemed more serious, it was repres- 
sed by the forces under Stockton and F'rémont, Gen. Kear- 
ney not only contributing very little to the result, with his 
sixty men out of nine hundred in the field, but being him- 
37 * 
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self in no condition to have reached the country without 
the aid of Stockton. 

The instructions of the 18th June, to Gen. Kearney, did 
not apply to the California battalion, because it was raised 
by the navy for naval aid--was officered in part from the 
navy—was paid out of naval funds, and considered by 
all enlisted in it as a naval force. Col. Frémont—then a 
Brevet Captain on special duties, which did not belong ex- 
clusively to the service, but rather divested him of his pro- 
fession—laid aside his army rank, and volunteered to com- 
mand this battalion, under naval authority. Besides, Gen. 
Kearney preferred no claim tothe company belonging to the 
battalion under the command of Capt. Gillespie, which con- 
sisted of similar troops similarly raised. ‘Therefore, as the 
battalion went under the command of Gillespie, on the 
promotion of Frémont to be Governor—which Kearney did 
not oppose—it was all relinquished, by yielding the right 
at first to Gillespie’s company. 

The battles of the 8th and 9th were not won by Gen. 
Kearney. He had but sixty men out of five hundred and 
forty, and though he rendered important services in the 
conflicts, it was contrary to all rule and right for the se- 
cond in command to claim the credit of victories achieved 
when the commander-in-chief was present, and giving es- 
sential orders during the combats. Gen. Kearney was un- 
questionably subordinate. Secretary Bancroft had written 
on the 17th of August preceeding, that Stockton’s assimi- 
lated rank placed him in the class of Major Generals, 
while Kearney was only a Brigadier. When Gen. Kear- 
ney, in deference to his military experience and rank, was 
offered repeatedly and in sincerity, at San Diego, the entire 
control in California, which would have carried with it 

the submission of the battalion, and the civil administra- 
tion of affairs, and a desire was expressed to serve him as 
his aid, it was declined on the ground that Stockton had 
the forces, and of right should command, and the offer 
to act as aid was reciprocated. Com. Stockton had, there- 
fore, no alternative but to play the supreme comman- 
der, and he resolved to do it to the end. ‘The tender ha- 
ving been rejected, he would not permit Gen. Kearney to 
wrest it from him at his pleasure—to avoid all the respon- 
sibities of the position, and then aim to reap all the fruits 
and the glory of success. He was permitted the imme- 
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diate command of the troops on special application. Be- 
sides, Gen. Kearney admitted the supremacy of Stockton 
to Col. Russell on the 13th January—admitted it to Fré- 
mont between the 14th and 16th of January,—addressed 
his own note of the 17th of Jan. to him as “acting Go- 
vernor, &c.””—and his stafl-officers reported to, and obeyed 
orders, from him, as commander-in-chief. 

Col. Frémont urged, in justification of his recognition 
of Stockton, and his temporary disregard of the order of 
Gen. Kearney, that the battalion was part of the naval 
force, and under his command by order of the naval chief 
without regard to his army ran ahs and to have turned it 
over to ajunior, which was virtually required, would have 
been a wanton breach of trust, and his refusal to obey the 
common senior might have subjected him to worse treat- 
ment than he actually experienced. Had he been detached 
from these troops, by order, and directed to ally his indivi- 
dual fortune to that of Gen. Kearney, the case would have 
varied; yet he could only have escaped the dilemma by 
resigning all command, and applying for leave to continue 
his explorations, or to join his regiment in Mexico, (which 
he fruitlessly did subsequently, tendering his commis- 
sion also, as he had done in February, through Senator 
Benton, provided his conduct was not approved.) But 
peace was not entirely confirmed, and his influence was 
very considerable, both with the American settlers and 
with the Californians, and to have left the territory, or re- 
mained a passive and powerless individual, would have been 
a dereliction of duty to his country as well as to himself:— 

That the order was not legal, and, even if under the con- 
trol of Kearney, which was denied, he claimed the discretion 
to decide upon his action. It was given merely in contradic- 
tion to Stockton, to test upon him the question of their rank, 
for the nature of the re-organization was unknown to Gen. 
Kearney, and this change in the battalion, was required both 
by his own promotion and by the expiration of the terms of 
service of some of the men. But the illegality consisted 
particularly in his being suspended from command by the 
common superior, and therefore having no right to issue an 
order to him. He was endeavoring too, to prepare for mu- 
tiny against the commander-in-chief. If the battalion had 
been placed under him there would have been hostile col- 
lision with Stockton, disgraceful to our country, and fatal 
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to the interests of California. Col. Emory distinctly stated* 
that if Gen. Kearney had been strong enough he would 
have used “physical force” to subdue F'rémont, and he 
would no doubt have attempted the same with Stockton. 
If, therefore, Frémont did violate the fundamental military 
principle, which was denied, he prevented the violation of 
infinitely higher ones on the part of others. He prevented 
a civil contest, homicide probably, with all the ill conse- 
quences of civil war, all of which were to result from the 
pursuit of an empty office, without emolument or dignity, 
which conferred only a momentary and limited power :— 

That he had not placed himself and battalion under 
Gen. Kearney, by his note of the 13th of Jan. That note 
was unofficial, in reply to three or fourprivate and friendly 
ones from Gen. Kearney, and simply conveyed the infor- 
mation requested, as to where he was. Col. Russell was 
the bearer of the capitulation of Cowinga, and was ditec- 
ted to ascertain who was in chief command at Los Angeles, 
and to deliver it accordingly. Bearing this letter for Gen. 
Kearney, he first called on him, and it was he who informed 
him that Stockton commanded. ‘To the latter, the treaty 
was consequently delivered. 

The acts of Col. Frémont, subsequent to this prominent 
one, of the 17th of Jan., and attaching to his functions of 
Governor,—as he was permitted to remain by Kearney 
and Shubrick—were but incidenta] consequences, and merit 
no especial consideration. Gen. Kearney preferred the 
single charge of mutiny, based upon this disobedience. He 
only assumed the titles and powers of governor in March, 
after receiving the positive instructions of the 5th of Nov. 
(never shown to F'rémont) reposing in his hands the civil 
and military administration of affairs. Apprehensive of 
the use of force, for the Mormons had then arrived and 
the New-York regiment, F'rémont submitted to his autho- 
rity. 

The court martial found Col. Frémont guilty of mu- 
tiny, disobedience of orders, and conduct prejudicial to 
good order and military discipline. 

The position of Col. Frémont was novel and peculiar. 
To an inexperienced oflicer, as he was, it was involved in 
a labyrinth of intricacies, most difficult to tread. Older 


* Before court-martial. 
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heads, with longer service, unenlightened by the after dis- 
cussion, might have been sorely puzzled. His motives 
were pure. His action was controlled by an imperative 
sense of duty, and rather in opposition to his inclination. 
Not prompted by ambition, for Col. Russell, on returning from 
the delivery of the capitulation, before his entry into Los 
Angeles, informed him that Kearney approved that proceed- 
ing, and Stockton denounced or opposed it—that Kearney 
expressed the highest esteem for him, and the intention to 
appoint him governor in a few weeks, and was, in all res- 
pects, a better friend to him than Stockton. Not from ill- 
feeling, for Kearney was in the same service, was a per- 
sonal friend,* and in intimate terms of long standing with 
his father-in-law. All Frémont’s sympathies were with 
Kearney, and it cannot be questioned, that his view of the 
obligations of honor and right alone prevented an instant 
and willing obedience. And, at last, he did not refuse in 
a manner to justify the grave accusation of “ mutiny,” 
but only deferred yielding to him, until he and Stockton 
adjusted their differences about rank. 
Gen. Kearney, very clearly should have accepted the 
offer of all power at San Diego, as properly belonging to 
the military officer. Where the seniors co-operate on shore, 
the land officer, for the public interest, should have the 
conduct of expeditions and of combats ;—at sea, the re- 
verse. And the Secretary of the navy directed early 
that the naval commander should confer with an army 
officer, if higher in rank, than Captain.t Had Gen. Kear- 
ney not been restrained by a modesty, not commendable on 
this occasion, harmony would have continued, and a pre- 
cedent been established for future remote joint operations. 
This error, and the acknowledgment to the last of the su- 
premacy of Stockton, and Secretary Bancroft’s assertion of 
it, were ample to determine F'rémont’s opinion. But, com- 
bined with his view of the naval character of the batta- 
lion,—at least in the orders to raise and pay it;—of his being 
on special service beyond the control of army seniors ; of 
his having suspended his rank for revolutionary purposes ; 
the report to government of the 28th of August, that 
he was military commandant and was soon to be gover- 


* Col. Russell’s testimony. 
t Correspondence of 1846. Executive documents of 1847. 
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nor, and the expectation daily, of getting an approval of 
what was done and meditated ;—these seemed to be deci- 
sive of what his conduct should be. 

The principles which should have governed him are 
plain to experience. Wherever an officer may be, and per- 
forming whatever duty under his commission, he is subor- 
dinate to his military senior in actual service. The res- 
ponsibility of interfering with him resides exclusively with 
that senior. Obedience being the duty, it shields him from 
all the errors and the injuries it may engender. An officer 
cannot lay aside his rank at will, and thus escape the juris- 
diction of his senior, unless he resigns his commission, A 
junior cannot plead illegality of an order, unless out of the 
line of service and obviously opposed to the civil law of 
the land ;~he is not the competent judge—the superior 
having the higher discretionary power, and being accoun- 
table for its exercise. The junior may have recourse after- 
wards to a common tribunal, to punish the offence if one 
be committed, but he must first obey. 

Yet these were nice points for Frémont to decide; 
whether he should obey the common superior, though a 
naval officer, or yield to his military senior, in direct oppo- 
sition to the other—whether he coud, in honor, carry over 
the battalion organized by and for the navy—or whether 
he should yield individual obedience to Kearney, abandon- 
ing the troops, he had raised—the fruits of his toils, and be- 
coming a passive spectator ; in which case Gillespie would 
have been made governor, the battalion have equally adhered 
to the navy, and Kearney havg equally failed in his pro- 
ject to gain power. Perhaps the last—which was the sel- 
fish policy—would have been the course of wisdom, also ; 
but he did not feel justified to himself, and before the coun- 
try, to retire from his position; and he adopted a medium 
course. He desired to be with Kearney and to defer action 
until rank was settled between the claimants. He felt that 
his allegiance was due to Stockton, by reason of his assi- 
milated rank, and the entire course of things in California ; 
and the confused and contradictory despatches from the de- 
partments could not have enlightened his or any judgment. 

Kremont was not familiar with the joint operation of mi- 
litary and naval forces; and not many are. His army regu- 
lations* gave the assimilated rank of different grades in the 


¢ Of 1837 and 1841, issued in his day. 
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two services, but did not define and distinguish their du- 
ties in co-operation. The regulations of 1825, revised by 
the department, especially for California, and which ar- 
rived too late to prevent mischief, were more explicit, but 
they were out of print. There was scarcely a copy to 
each corps in the army, certainly not to each regiment; 
they were probably never opened by Frémont, if ever 
seen, and there being several books of regulations abridged 
and altered from this, it is possible that, had he casually 
met with them, he would have considered them superseded 
and obsolete. Rank, therefore, might well have been 
deemed absolute. Besides, he was in a staff corps—his 
duties had always been of a civil character—he had never 
served with a regiment or at a military post—he jad not 
graduated at the military academy, and could not be ex- 
pected to have learned the arbitrary rules and the etiquette 
of military subordination. 

On the other hand, Gen. Kearney’s claim to the battalion 
was just. ‘They were land forces and were “organized,” 
and it matters not how they were raised, nor out of what 
special fund from the general treasury they were paid. 
The sprinkling of naval officers could have been with- 
drawn. Com. Stockton should not have withheld it; and 
it is almost certain that an interview, under the conciliatory 
auspices of F'rémont, who was cordial with both, and to 
be promoted by either, would have ended the controversy, 
with the surrender of the troops, and the relinquishment 
of the allegiance of Frémont. But Gen. Kearney could 
not claim all the credit of the battles of the 8th and 9th 
Jan. ‘There is no doubt that he contributed to the suc- 
cess; that he arranged the orders of battles ; and that his 
veteran troops gave an example of coolness and steadiness 
that saved perhaps some sacrifice of life. Yet he was 
only the second in command, by the testimony of all, in- 
cluding him own; and to arrogate all the honor, was not only 
unjust but untrue! 

Viewing the difficulty without prejudice, and with all 
respect to the court martial, composed of capable and ex- 
perienced officers, and the laborious and able services of 
w'»se judge advocate, on that occasion, have promoted 
him to be the judge advocate general of the army ; and, 
with all deference to the President, who rejected the 
charge of mutiny, but whose arduous duties with Con- 
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gress in session, perhaps precluded a close and critical ex- 
amination of the case, conviction impels irresistibly to 
the conclusions: 

1st. That Col. Frémont was not guilty of “mutiny,” 
since mutiny is physical resistance to a lawful order ; and 
there is not a shadow of evidence to sustain such charge. 

2d. That he was guilty of disobedience of orders—the 
only proper charge to prefer—but, under the peculiar and 
complicated circumstances of his position, that his conduct, 
induced in great measure by the errors of his common 
seniors, was at least palliated, if not justified, and that he 
merited no sort of punishment. 

It is manifest, from the narrative of the subjugation of 
California, that Frémont was the head and front of the 
revolution—the first leader in resisting the enemy and 
defeating their schemes—the prompter to naval co-opera- 
tion—the willing subordinate to superior naval assimilated 
rank, when he could have maintained an independent 
command, and have insisted on equality and co-operation ; 
and, finally, by his humane and judicious conduct, the 
conciliator of the enemy, and the pacificator of the coun- 
try ; and, without disparagement to Com. Stockton, may 
claim at least an equal participation in the title of con- 
queror of California. Had Com. Sloat not arrived at 
Montery, nor Com. Stockton afterwards, he would have 

ressed his forces in pursuit of Castro, and no one can 
doubt the fact, single handed, that he would have captured 
or expelled him from the territory. He says himself: “At 
the same time (yielding his command to Stockton) I had 
no doubt but that the influence with me, would have 
chased Castro, with his troops, out of the country, and 
that the California population might be conciliated. If 
Com. Stockton had not taken command and led in the 
war, I should have continued the work as I had begun it, 
with the men of my topographical party and the Ameri- 
can settlers, and had not, and have not, a doubt of our 
success.” Defence before court, p.p. 374-5. 

The settlers were estimated at 2000, and 400 actually 
tock the field. As many more might have been raised in the 
emergency, and, under F'rémont’s lead, they were entirely 
competent to subdue the territory and to hold it. The Indians, 
who had been treated with tyranny by the priests and admin- 
istradors, subsequent to 1835, and who were bitterly hos- 
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tile to the Mexico-Californians, could have been enlisted 
too, in considerable numbers, and would have rendered 
some aid. Even in the second advance, if Com. Stockton 
had not left San Diego, he would have met Flores near 
Los Angeles, and possibly the same result would have 
ensued, which actually followed, and that, too, without 
firing a gun! 

But we must not dwell longer on this history, which is 
quite too full of curiosity and interest to be satisfactorily 
condensed within the compass of a review article. Fré- 
mont’s justification will be amply furnished by the written 
record of his career. He has been temporarily unfortunate, 
He has doubtless been the victim to some, and perhaps 
much, injustice. ‘There were many good reasons for this, 
if we regard properly the base and enfeebling passions 
which beset the souls of men. Frémont was but too for- 
tunate at the beginning, and this was well calculated to 
make one class jealous and another suspicious of his re- 
nown. His promotion was rapid beyond ordinary example 
in the army. In the space of two or three years he had 
risen from the second lieutenantcy to be a lieutenant colonel, 
and this directly over the heads of some who entered the 
service in his infancy. No matter what his merit, his 
services, his genius, such advancement would necessarily 
provoke envy and hostility. It was also somewhat against 
him that he had risen directly from civil life, which usually 
provokes a prejudice against the individual in the army. 
Thus, his very successes, and the premature favors of for- 
tune, were among the influences which. tended to rob him 
temporarily of hersmiles. It was, perhaps, something un- 
favorable to his cause that he had an ally in Mr. Senator 
Benton—a man who, with considerable powers, and occu- 
pying a commanding position, has usually contrived to 
make enemies by his imperious nature, and the imprudence 
which makes him officious in a cause which nothing but 
an infinite self-esteem could fancy he could assist. The 
bad taste which distinguished his deportment to General 
Kearney, during the trial of F'rémont, was probably visited 
in some measure on the head of the latter. 

But, fortunately for him, his resources are native. . He 
will probably shake off the dust from his garments, and, 
by new and more noble achievements in science and dis- 
covery, clear his escutcheon from everystigma. His modest 
VOL. xv.—Nno. 30. 
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and manly abstinence from all solicitation for office—his 
genius, his energy, and readiness of resource, exhibited in 
every trial—the vast and valuable additions which he has 
made to the geography and scientific knowledge of the 
country—his eminent services in California—his indignant 
surrender of a commission, to retain which would have 
implied a consciousness of guilt—and his final departure, 
once more, in the same noble calling of science, for the 
benefit of his country—have made an impression on the 
hearts, as well as the minds, of the American people, 
which no secret envy, no stifling malice, no caprice or 
abuse of power, can‘ possibly obliterate. John Charles 
Frémont is identified forever with some of the most grate- 
ful and noble passages in American history. With this 
conviction, we have a few more words, which belong to 
the ears only of the people of South Carolina. The will 
of Andrew Jackson has bequeathed to them the distribu- 
tion of certain gifts, received from their hands as tributes 
to his valor, and which he restores to them in order that 
they may again confide them to that son who, in their late 
conflict with Mexico, has shown himself most worthy of 
the treasure. Without derogating from any of those gal- 
lant young officers who have been mentioned as suitable 
recipients for these gifts, we beg to put forward the name 
of F'rémont as necessarily the most conspicuous. If not 
enwreathed with the laurels of blood-stained victory—if 
he bears no hideous scars received in the storm of battlhe— 
his renown as a conqueror is yet of a sort which can re- 
ceive no additional brightness from such a career. His 
laurels are of the greenest and freshest verdure in the 
whole annals of warfare. By clemency, admirably blended 
with firmness—by valor, admirably tempered with discre- 
tion—he has achieved the most extensive conquests, and 
merits equally, beyond any dispute, both the laurel and 
the oak. No single act of heroism, perhaps, was designed 
to constitute the pre-eminent “distinction ;” yet, if it were, 
his intrepid resolution to revolutionize and subjugate Cali- 
fornia, with the yeomanry of the land, when apparently 
beyond all aid from his remote country, indicated sublime 
self-reliance and daring genius, not a whit inferior to that 
of Gen. Taylor when he determined to make his stand at 
Buena Vista. "These were two of the most remarkable 
features of the war. And the results to which they led 
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are equally remarkable. ‘The actor in the one scene has 
been elevated to the highest station in the land; the actor 
in the other, by the force of untoward circumstances, has 
been deprived even of the moderate station which he then 
occupied. But, additional to this proof of great decision, 
and of the wisdom of his military operations, and his un- 
varying success, he was instrumental in conquering and 
annexing an empire. Not a waste of rocky mountains or 
barren plains—-a fruitless acquisition—but the very garden- 
spot of the American continent!—a country, fertile in 
commercial resources, which will tend to divert the immense 
trade of China and India, and all the Pacific coasts and 
islands, to the benefit of his people; fertile in mineral wealth, 
to enrich his countrymen and give an impulse to the pros- 
perity of mankind ;—and fruitful of the sources of political 
eminence, which will aid to elevate the nation among the 
wers of the world, and advance the civilization and 
enhance the happiness of the human race. It was, indeed, 
a grand achievement, and will invest Frémont’s name with 
imperishable renown. If Generals Scott and 'l'aylor are 
historically immortal for capturing the city of the Monte- 
zumas and subduing the northern provinces, Frémont must 
be equally distinguished for his conquest, which, intrinsi- 
cally, is incomparably superior to them all. And even had 
all the territory invaded by them been retained forever, the 
balance would still decline in favor of his acquisitions. 

. There. was no happy accident in his achievement. All 
was the result of deliberation and design. It was not 
courage merely which won the victory. It was genius 
and thought, having courage and conduct in their train, 
and working after laws of mind and spirit which prove 
our subject to be something more than a bold adventurer. 
He has shown by repeated trials, and in fields at once 
military and civil, that he possesses all the qualities for 
high success in any enterprise. He is not the mere mush- 
room hero, earning notoriety by spasmodic action, by mere 
brute valor, succored by the temporary smiles of fortune. 
His endowments are large and solid, highly cultivated and 
constantly expanding. His moral tone is that of an ac- 
complished gentleman; and, in the possession of genius 
and learning, talent and energy, frequently and most va- 
riously tested, he has never once been forgetful of that 
virtue which seems to include all the rest—humanity. His 
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firmness and courage have never once been exercised at 
the expense of mercy. An ambition always elevated, with 
a perseverance that never tires in the pursuit of its object, 
are, with these, the guaranties of a long career of useful- 
ness, in which his whole country must rejoice. 

These are the considerations which appear to us to ren- 
der more conspicuous than all other names that of Fré- 
mont, as of the person most worthy to receive the gifts 
bequeathed by Andrew Jackson to the native State from 
which they were acquired. No doubt that many Caro- 
‘inians merit highly the posthumous approbation of the 
hero of New-Orleans. Our sons have shown themselves 
amply worthy of all the honors of their countrymen. All 
who went into battle conducted themselves as became the 
high military reputation which belonged to the State, made 
famous by the deeds of such heroes as Sumter, Marion and 
Moultrie. But, if one must be singled out from the host, 
and marked above all the rest for the peculiar brilliancy of 
his achievements, combined with the lasting benefits which 
they confer upon the country, it will not be charged as in- 
vidious when we claim that all the proofs point to Frémont 
as the one most justly entitled to the palm ! 





Art. VIl—Genera Fior® Americ® Boreati— 
ORIENTALIS ILLUSTRATA. 

The Genera of the Plants of the United States—Illus- 
trated by figures and Analyses from Nature; by Isaac 
Spracue, Member of the Boston Natural History So- 
ciety. Superintended, and with descriptions, &c.,—by 
Asa Gray, M.D. Fisher, Professor of Natural History 
in Harvard University, Corresponding Member of the 
Royal Bavarian Academy, Member of the Imperial Aca- 
demy, Nature Curiosorum, of the Botanical Society of 
Ratisbon, &ec., &e. Vol. 1. Plates 1—1L00. 


We know not how adeyuately to express our idea of the 
value and excellence of this work without being deemed 
extravagant. But after a careful examination of the whole 
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work, text and plates—after the study of a great part of it, 
comparing it with other plates—with dried specimens, and 
as far as possible, with living plants, we are constrained to 
pronounce it the most strictly scientific and thoroughly ac- 
curate work, on this pleasing science, which has ever seen 
the light in America. Amidst works of science, which are 
wordy but inaccurate, of great pretence but meagre fulfil- 
ment, to speak plainly of an infinite deal of quackery, it is 
right refreshing to the soul of the student to grasp in his 
hand a volume on which he can rely, one brought down 
to the present state of science, one which embodies all that 
recent research has discovered in its sphere, one which is 
well arranged, well digested, well printed, written in a neat, 
accurate and unpretending style, and by the hand of a 
master. 

The author, Dr. Gray, has for some years stood at the 
head of American botanists and has earned no mean fame 
in Kurope. His books stand on the shelves of European 
botanists, his hand-writing is in the Herbaria of the most 
celebrated German botanists, his name is given as autho- 
rity by the most distinguished French writers on this 
science. 

To a coolness and discrimination and sagacity which 
are rarely at fault, he has joined an ardor and enthusiasm 
which scarcely any thing but the pursuits ,of Natural 
science ever inspires. ‘T'o his position also he owes much. 
Being Professor of Natural History and in the oldest and 
best furnished of our Colleges, having a large correspon- 
dence in many parts of the United States, and thus having 
received specimens from all quarters, above all, having the 
direction of the Botanical Garden at Cambridge, his facili. 
ties have been greater for the production of a work on 
American Botany than could have been commanded by 
any other individual. He has used them faithfully and 
well. With the most careful and rigid analysis, he has 
laid open to us the true form and essential peculiarities of 
each genus, which he has taken up in its order. Discard- 
ing the old Linnzan system, which, though beautiful and 
admirable for its time, was suited only to the infancy of 
the science, and which, having been dead these twenty 
years on the Continent, is yet lingering out a sickly exis- 
tence in England and is generally followed by students 
now only in this country, Dr. Gray has adopted the la- 
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test improvements in the natural system, and thus arran- 
ged his genera in a regular series, each illustration shed- 
ding light on that which precedes and that which follows, 
till we seem to see in characters of light the very plan of 
the all-wise Creator in a perfect harmony and beauty. 

Nor has he been less fortunate in the assistance of a com- 
petent artist. In Mr. Sprague, (a name before unknown to 
us,) he seems to have found a kindred enthusiasm, and an 
eye and « hand which, with some imperfections at first, 
after suitable practice have been able to give us the exact 
tracery, even of the most microscopic parts of plants. 

But with all these excellencies, we understand, the work 
Janguishes for want of patronage, and the subsequent vo- 
lumes, of which there were to be several, and of which 
the materials are in great part collected, are not likely to 
see the light. It will be a disgrace to our country should 
this be the event. Are there not lovers of nature enough 
to rescue it from this unmerited fate? We know many 
ladies who are enthusiastic lovers of flowers, and a few 
who know something of this most beautiful of sciences, 
To them we would say that in this work they will plea- 
santly acquire an accurate and thorough knowledge of the 
subject as far as it goes. 

We have often been amazed at the neglect of this de 
lightful stydy among us. ‘To every person residing any 
portion of the year in the country it presents attractions 
which one would naturally deem almost irresistible. ‘T'o 
the planter, whose daily life is among the productions of 
the earth—to the physician, whose long rides need a solace 
and an occupation in the rich resources of vegetal nature— 
to the clergyman, whose exhausting labors for the moral 
and religious benefit of his parishioners yet leave him some 
hours of leisure, and perhaps ennui, in the solitude of his 
parsonage or the lonely walks of his glebe lands—to the 
lady who, tired of superintending her sable domestics, 
sighs for some elegant recreation, or, perchance, having no 
household cares, knows not how to kill the livelong day 
but by lolling on a sofa and reading a trashy novel—to the 
man of fortune and leisure, who is wearied out with un- 
successful hunting and the dullness and sometimes the 
hard drinking of country clubs—to all these, and many 
others, botany might afford an inexhaustible fund of ra- 
tional amusement and instruction. The planter would 
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find important hints as to the cultivation of his fields and 
garden—the physician would find new simples, safer and 
more efficacious than adulterated foreign drugs—the lady 
would find new forest beauties to transplant to her win- 
dows, flower garden and shrubbery, and all would find 
new and ever increasing cause for adoring the wisdom 
and goodness of the Great Author of all in clothing our 
earth with such an inexhaustible abundance and variety 
of trees, plants and flowers. 'T’o the young, especially, 
would this pursuit give an inexhaustible interest in their 
walks and rides in the country. From the loftiest pine to 
the tiniest lichen which clothes the bark of some decaying 
tree—from the majestic live oak to the microscopic parts of 
the most delicate flower—from mountain to sea-board— 
from arid pine land to swamp and tangled thicket—from 
old fields, abandoned and overgrown with broom grass, to 
rice plantations, with a soil twenty feet deep, and an inex- 
haustible fertility,—everywhere would the observant eye 
soon learn to descry some object of interest and the hand 
learn to cull some new treasure to be added to his collec- 
tion. Not the magnolia, only, or the tulip tree, but the 
moss, the fungus, the sea-weed would attract earnest ob- 
servation and careful analysis and call forth intense admi- 
ration. As his mind expanded and he learned every day 
new facts and new laws of nature, he would learn to refer 
every thing to its place in one wide, comprehensive and 
beautiful system, and an order and beauty would grow up 
in his own mind, eo to that which he saw daily 
growing in the world of nature around him. 

But we need not speak in the Janguage of hypothesis, 
such is the effect of this study when properly pursued 
It developes the love of beauty—it expands and invigo- 
rates the mind—it cherishes a love of order and system— 
it affords continual matter for delighted wonder—it is a 
social and cheerful pursuit—above all, it leads us to see a 
God employed in all nature, to learn his wonderful me 
chanism in the indefinitely varied contrivances for fecun- 
dating the ovule and perfecting the seed, in the ascent of 
the sap and the growth of the tree, in the chemistry of 
plants, in the beauty of their forms and their exact and 
wonderful adaptation to their designed use. 'Thus botany 
ministers to the uses of life, to the acquirements of habits 
of order and system, toa calm and pleasing amusement, 
to intellectual refinement and to religion. 
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[t is true that the superficial study of this, as of any 
other science, will be of little use. It is true that “Mrs, 
Lincoln’s Botany” and “Eaton’s Manual” will never work 
these wonders in the mind and heart. But so is it true 
that pedantry and quackery, like that of Eaton, has never 
made true scholars in any science. But we have in this 
line a few men among us of keen observation, untiring 
industry and enthusiastic devotion to the cause of science. 
We have two living botanists in our State who have earned 
a name abroad by valuable discoveries. We look to see 
South-Carolina rendered more illustrious by their names 
than by those of Elliott and McBride. Both of them are 
now at work on the flowerless plants, (the old Linnean 
cryptogamia,) and several hundred new species have al- 
ready rewarded their researches, 

But it is not to our honor that, while every political 
squib has its thousands of readers, and every extravagant 
or licentious fiction runs through a heavy edition, these 
lucubrations of these laborious men, adding much to our 
positive knowledge, will see the light only in England, 
and in connection with the researches of an eminent Eng- 
lish botanist. 

Some consolation, indeed, we may take to ourselves, that 
our true men of science are appreciated abroad if not at 
home. Would we could say that our quacks and our 
popular lecturers, who bepuff themselves in the newspa- 
pers, and our flimsy writers, who know scarcely the alpha- 
bet of the sciences which they undertake to teach, were 
also appreciated at their true value. But were science 
once more generally cultivated, the number of discrimina- 
ting hearers and readers would be so largely increased that 
it would not be possible for quackery to succeed. In the 
mean time, that it may be more generally and accurately 
cultivated in this particular branch, we strongly recom- 
mend the different works of our author, particularly, 

1. Gray’s Botanical Text Book. 1 vol., 12mo. 

2. Torrey & Gray’s Flora of North America. 1 vol., 
8vo., and 3 or more numbers of the second volume pub- 
lished. 

3. The work which heads this article. 

He has written others, but they are mostly suited to a 
more northern latitude. Cc. W. 
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Art. VIIL.-—Tse Fate or tHe Wasp, SLOOP-OF-warR. 

The History of the Navy of the United States of America ; 
by J. Fennimore Cooper. In two vols. Philadel- 
phia: Lea & Blanchard. 1839. 


We do not propose, at this late period, to discuss the 
merits or analyse the contents of Mr. Cooper’s excellent 
history of the American Navy, but simply to find in it the 
text for a paper, supplying some deficiencies in well 
known narratives, in relation to the career, the character, 
and the fate of Captain Johnston Blakely, of the United: 
States sloop-of-war Wasp. 'The obscurity attending the 
loss of this fine vessel, of her gallant crew and distinguish- 
ed commander, for a long time excited the warmest inte- 
rest in the country, and furnished an impressive theme to 


several of our best writers. The most able of these is Mr. 
kennimore Cooper. But this gentleman is necessarily brief. 
It could not be expected that, in a work so comprehensive 
as the Naval History of the United States, he could give 
full biographies of each distinguished officer, and what he 
says of Captain Blakeley is rather calculated to provoke 


than satisfy the natural curiosity of the reader. Other 
sketches of our subject have been published and read with 
avidity. His memory is still cherished by many personal 
friends, and his death still lamented by those companions 
of his youth who yet survive in his native State of North 
Carolina. Here affectionately his letters and other memo- 
rials are carefully preserved, while they still point, to his 
portrait which adorns the walls of the college where he re- 
ceived his education. 

It is not our purpose, however, to retrace the early his- 
tory of Captain Blakely. For such details the reader is 
referred to Frost’s Naval Biography, while the excellent 
work of Mr. Cooper affords a graphic description of the 
Jast cruise of the Wasp, and of the two naval victories of 
her brave commander; accompanied by comments of the 
author, as judicious as they are ample. But we propose to 
supply some omissions of Mr. Cooper, furnishing certain 
particulars which we conceive to be highly interesting, if 
not absolutely necessary to the history of a career, as me- 
Jancholy as it was heroic. 

The first of the victories obtained by Captain Blakely 
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was in a severe conflict with the British brig Reindeer. 
This vessel was commanded by Capt. Wm. Manners, who 
was killed at the close of the conflict in a gallant attempt 
to board at the head of his marines. Capt. Manners was 
an elegant and accomplished gentleman, in the prime of 
life, of daring enterprise and chivalric courage. He was 
connected with one of the first families in Great Britain, of 
which the Duke of Rutland was the head. He was a son 
of Lord Robt. Manners, and consequently related to the 
Hon. Mr. Manners, who married the eldest daughter of Dr. 
Benjamin Rush, of Philadelphia, well known as a physi- 
cian, and one of the signers of ne Declaration of Ameri- 
can Independence. 

Among the wounded on board the Wasp in this action 
with the Reindeer, were two midshipmen, Henry J. Lang 
don, Jr., and Frank Toscan, both natives of Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. They died of their wounds at l’Orient, 
in France. An incident which concerns one of these 
midshipmen, and which occurred in the progress of the 
conflict, is worthy of mention. Langdon was stationed 
in the foretop, in the command of a body of marines, from 
whose musketry the enemy acknowledged themselves to 
have severely suffered. In the middle of the action, the 
Reindeer shot athwart the bow of the Wasp, so that the 
foretopsail of the latter was in the way of Langdon’s mus- 
kets and prevented the effect of their fire. Unwilling to 
be thus sheltered from danger in the midst of the conflict, 
and rendered inactive at a moment which required every 
man to do his duty, our brave marines, encouraged by 
the example of the young midshipman, swung them- 
selves on the fore-yard and presenting their muskets under 
the foretopsail poured down upon the deck of the Rein- 
deer a most destructive fire. In this exposed situation 
Langdon received the wound in his breast, from a musket 
ball, of which he perished; but he refused to leave his 
perilous position, and continued unremittingly the fire of 
his division. It was probably beneath this fire that Capt. 
Manners fell. ‘Two musket bullets penetrated the crown 
of his head, and made their way out at his chin. Mr. 
Cooper’s description of this action, if brief, is spirited, and 
does ample justice to both commanders. ‘The Reindeer, it 
is admitted, was handled with extraordinary skill, and the 
attempt of her captain to carry the American vessel by 
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boarding, was “the most creditable to the enemy of any 
that occurred in this war.” But, in less than twenty min- 
utes, his vesse] had A masters. 

After a brief detention in l’Orient, Capt. Blakely was 
soon in a condition to resume his cruise. On the 27th of 
August, 1814, he was again upon the seas, and was suc- 
cessful in making several prizes. On the evening of the 
Ist of September, after dark, he engaged an enemy’s brig, 
which was known to be in company with two others. 
Between these vessels he saw an interchange of signals, 
both before and after the night set in. But this did not 
discourage him in the conflict with the first enemy which 
he happened toencounter. After a desperate and prolonged 
fight, the enemy confessed herself at the mercy of her con- 
gueror, and Blakely prepared to take possession. But before 
the boat, which he lowered for this purpose, had touched 
the water, the two consorts of the conquered brig came to 
her assistance. It was necessary to abandon the prize and 
prepare for a second action, with probably a superior enemy. 
By this time, however, the vessel which he had fought was 
firing signals of distress ; and, giving him a broadside in 
passing, the two new comers hurried to the relief of their 
suffering sister. They arrived in season only to save her 
crew from the seas, which soon after engulphed her in their 
depths, so terribly had she been battered by the cannonade 
of the Wasp. It was subsequently known that the prize, 
on this occasion, was the Avon, commanded by the Hon. 
J. Arbuthnot, one of the largest sloops- of-war in the British 
navy. Her comrades were brigs of like dimensions, the 
Castilian and the Tartarus. Captain Arbuthnot was him- 
self severely wounded in this engagement. His bravery 
and good conduct deserved all admiration, and secured him 
the approbation of the British admiralty and the confidence 
of the country. But he never recovered from his wounds. 
He retired, an invalid seeking health, to the Island of Ma- 
deira, Where he finally died. 

The name of Arbuthnot has always ranked high in the 
British navy. It has a traditionary distinction among those 
of the assailants of America. We, in Carolina, shall not 
soon forget that, in the American revolution, Admiral Ma- 
riot Arbuthnot commanded the powerful fleet which co- 
operated with Sir Henry Clinten in the siege and capture 
of Charleston. 
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Let us return to the American vessel. Capt. Blakely 
had every reason to be proud of her performances. He 
bestowed the highest commendations on his officers and 
men. ‘hey had behaved admirably in both actions. He 
particularly noticed the fact that his lieutenants, Reily and 
Baury had now triumphed over the British in four naval 
engagements, having been in the Constitution when the 
Guerrier and Java were taken. His second lieutenant, 
Tillinghast, had also distinguished himself on a previous 
occasion, when the Boxer was captured by the Enterprise. 
Thomas Tillinghast was born in Columbia, S. C., and was 
a graduate of the college of the State. 

The Wasp was so little damaged by the engagement 
with the Avon that she was ready for another in ten mi- 
nutes after she left her prize. Hither of the vessels that came 
to the succor of the Reindeer would have found Blakely 
eager for the trial of their respective strength. It was not 
his policy to seek them both, and the condition of their 
sinking comrade prevented them from bestowing their uni- 
ted attentions upon him. He was suffered to proceed, ac- 
cordingly, without annoyance. Shaping his course further 
south, he captured the ship Atalanta, a little to the east of 
Madeira. ‘This being a valuable prize was sent home. 
under the command of his oldest midshipman, Geisinger, 
and arrived safely in Savannah. He continued his course 
southward, and, when in latitude 18° 35’ north, longitude 
30° 10’ west, on the 9th October, spoke the Swedish brig 
Adonis, and took on board two of her passengers, Lieut. 
McKnight and Sailing-Master Lyman, officers of Captain 
Porter, who, after the capture of the Essex, had crossed 
over the continent and were returning in this neutral ves- 
sel. These particulars, from the log-book of the Adonis, 
furnish the last official report that has reached us of the 
Wasp. She was then 900 miles south and 600 west of 
Madeira, and pretty well advanced on her way to a south- 
ern port, to which, as Mr. Cooper tells us, she was’ under 
orders to return. We have seen that Blakely sent his 
prize, the Atalanta, to Savannah, and we know that the 
Peacock, Warrington, which sailed about the same time 
with the Wasp, and probably under the same orders, made 
her way to the same port with her prize, the Epervier. 
The position in which the Wasp spoke the Adonis was 
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one highly favorable for interrupting British commerce. 
The Wasp probably sailed westward, edging along the 
Windward Islands, in pursuit of this object. We find, 
accordingly, in Niles’s Register, June 28th, 1815, the fol- 
lowing paragraph : 


“ A brig is reported to have arrived at a Southern port that fell in 
with the United States sloop Wasp, off Turk’s Island, 35 days since. 
All well; but no particulars stated.’”’* 


We also find, in a Savannah paper of the 17th Nov., 
1814, that : 


“ Letters were received last evening from the South, dated the 14th, 
which state that the United States ship Wasp, J. Blakely, Esq. com- 
mander, four days since (about the 10th) boarded a neutral vessel 
bound to Amelia Island, at which time the Wasp was in the act of 
setting fire to an English vessel.” 


On the 14th, the same paper states that the Wasp is said 
to have 


“Attempted to get into Tybee the day before yesterday, (the 12th,) 
but was chased off by the Lacedemonian frigate, there being no pilot 
to bring her in.” 


On the 20th, (Sunday evening,) the Charleston pilots 
reported a British frigate, supposed to be the Lacedemo- 
nian, off the lighthouse at sunset, with two schooners, 
probably prizes. On the 23d, Anone, of the Cinderella, 
from Savannah, reported that he saw the Lacedzemonian, 
in company with the Dotterel, off Tybee, on the 20th or 
21st, the very time at which an English frigate was seen 
off the Charleston lighthouse. ‘The three Charleston pa- 
pers concur in stating that a heavy firing was heard there 
on Monday, the 21st November. It lasted from 10 o’clock 
in the morning until after 12, gradually diminishing, agd 
was doubtless a naval engagement a little south of the 
Charleston bar. ‘lhe result not known when the papers 
went to press. On the 24th Nov., they say, 


“ Capt. Parker, of the three-masted schooner Beaufort Packet, heard 
the firing on Monday, abo.* 15 miles from the sea, and believes it to 


* This notice of the report was probably not published by Niles until 
two months after it had prevailed in the South. ‘To have given it publicity 
sooner would necessarily have endangered the safety of the Wasp and have 
embarrassed her return. 


39 VOL. xv.—Nno. 30. 
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have been an engagement between two heavy vessels. A boat which 
came up from the seaboard informs that they saw the action and that 
jit was between two ships, that they were sailing off from the coast and 
continued fighting until out of sight.” 


The evening paper, “the Times,” concurs in substance 
with these paragraphs from the two morning papers. 

The following is an extract from a letter of the Hon. 
Whitemarsh B. Seabrook, now Governor of South-Carolina, 
dated 27th June, 1844. 


“At the time of the occurrence (the firing off Edisto Island on the 
21st Nov., 1814) I had just crossed the Edisto ferry, on my way, I 
think, to Columbia. The day was calm and the firing heavy and ob- 
viously very near. It was evident that two vessels of unequal size 
were engaged, and the gradually diminishing sound of their broadsides 
showed that it was a running fight, and that they were opposite to each 
other. Shortly afterwards, in conversation with a gentleman of St. 
Helena, whose name has escaped me, he stated that two negroes who 
were on Coffin’s Island, the most eastern of the Hunting Islands, when 
the engagement took place, informed him that one of the vessels was 
much larger than the other, and that while they continued in sight they 
were very near each other. It further appears, from the representation 
of these negroes, that the engagement commenced off the eastern end 
of Coffin’s Island, and that the vessels, during the fight, steered about 
south-east. Two or three days before the event alluded to, it was re- 
ported that the Wasp had been seen off Savannah bar, and about three 
months after it, [ well remember reading in a newspaper that a British 
frigate stationed off this coast had not been heard of for a long time. 
I then came to the conclusion, but without any other data than those 
so briefly related, that the fight was between the Waep and the missing 
frigate, and that both were sunk by the accidental or designed explosion 
of the magazine of the former. Such, however, has always been the 
impression on my mind. Blakely was a daring and chivalrous com- 
mander, had been victorious in two engagements, and was not likely 
to surrender to an enemy unless greatly his superior. ° 


The belief was almost universal among those who heard 
the firing, that it was a naval engagement, a little south of 
Charleston; and all its inhabitants heard it. But, day after 
day, month after month passed over, and nothing more 
was heard of the battle. The Lacedemonian had not been 
engaged, and no other frigate had been reported on this 
station. Other battles ensued and were discussed, but 
this ceased to be spoken of and was by many forgotten, or 
only remembered as a riddle or a dream. 
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About a year after this excitement, the following publi- 
cation appeared in the Weekly Museum, taken from the 
Norfolk Beacon of the 13th Dec., 1815. 


“The Wasp Sunk.—Notwithstanding the reports which we have 
heretofore published, a conversation with an officer of the first stand- 
ing and respectability in the navy, permits us t0 entertain no doubts 
of the loss of the U.S. sloop-of-war Wasp, and that her end was as 
glorious as her cruise had been brilliant. All readers of newspapers 
must recollect that, about a year ago, there was an account of a Bri- 
tish Frigate putting into Cadiz, much cut to pieces, and 100 men killed 
and wounded, reporting her having had an engagement with a large 
American frigate, off that port. It was known at that time that we 
had no frigate in that quarter, and that the Wasp was believed to be 
cruising in that neighborhood ; but little was said or thought about it 
at that time, as the report was not generally credited. We now learn 
from a source which cannot be doubted, that there was an action bet- 
ween a British frigate of the largest class, and an American ship, and 
that it was undoubtedly the Wasp. Lieut. Conkling, who commanded 
the schooner Ohio, of Commodore Sinclair’s squadron, on Lake Erie, 
and why was captured in August, 1814, off Fort Erie, and sent to 
England, has lately reported himself to his commanding officer, to whom 
it appears he related having met with one of the lieutenants who was 
on beard the above mentioned frigate, and was informed by him, that 
the ship they engaged was not a frigate, as was stated, and that his 
commander, as well as every person on board, could see by her battle- 
lanterns being lighted, and from the flashes of her guns, that shé was a 
corvette ship mounting 22 guns, and that they themselves believed it was 
no other thanthe Wasp. But after being so gallantly beaten off, and ha- 
ving suffered so severely, they were reluctant to acknowledge how infe- 
rior the force had been which inflicted such severe chastisement on them. 
It appears by the lieutenant’s own accounts, that the action lasted seve- 
ral hours; that the frigate sheered off to refit, intending to renew the 
action at day-light, which was not far off, if circumstances would admit 
it, but at its earliest dawn there was no vestige of their gallant enemy. 
From the crippled state of the ship, the short time intervening bet- 
ween their separation and day-light, the lieutenant believed it impos- 
sible that they could have been out of sight, had their opponents been 
above water. 

“The above account essentially coincides with the opinions of the 
best informed naval men about the seat of government, who gene- 
rally agree in the belief that the Wasp was the vessel engaged with 
the British frigate above alluded to.” 


In respect to this statement we must observe, that neither 
the Wasp nor any other Amenwan ship-of-war is believed to 
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have been at that time near the offing of Cadiz. ‘There 
must be either an error or mistatement. The name of the 
British frigate is not given, nor that of any of her officers, 
nor the time and place of theengagement. ‘The following 
publication also appears to contradict the alleged state- 
ment, and to render the subject more and more obscure. 


“THE WASP. 
To the Editors of the Mercury— Pirrssure, Jan. 2d, 1816. 
Lieut. Conkling begs leave, through the medium of your paper, to 
contradict a publication in which his name is made use of, relative to 
an action between a British frigate and the U.S. sloop Wasp, and au- 
thorizes you to state that the report of his having had a conversation 
with a British lieutenant on the subject is entirely unfounded.” 


To this we beg leave to offer explanations which appear 
plausible if not probable. We consider the card of Lieut. 
Conkling a denial only of his having received the state- 
ment of “a British lieutenant.” He does not deny that 
he reported to his “ commanding officer’ the particulars 
of the Wasp’s last engagement ; or of the publication be- 
ing substantially true. He appears, therefore, to confirm 
all that we care to know of the last action and fate of the 
Wasp. He only contradicts the statement of his having 
received the information from a lieutenant. He does not 
say that he did not receive it from a midshipmaif—the pur- 
ser—-the sailing master—the clerk, or some other officer of 
respectability, whom he believed. He probably intended 
his verbal communication for his own navy department 
and not for publication, fearing that his friend in the Bri- 
tish navy might incur the censure of their admiralty, for 
divulging their secret. We believe the statement to be sub- 
stantially true, and that even the differences may be recon- 
ciled with our facts. They say that the engagement was 
off Cadiz, but donot say how far off. We show that the 
Wasp was on our own coast engaged on the 21st Novem- 
ber with a British frigate, about 20 miles south of Charles- 
ton, and that this frigate was not the Lacedwmonian. 
They say that the engagement, or that part of it when 
“they sheered off” was at night; we know that it com- 
menced about 10 o’clock in the morning—was a running 
fight; both ships steering eastwardly. We believe that 
the engagement was thus continued until after dark, when 
the battle-lanterns were necessary ; and that, running east- 
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ward at least eight hours, brought them into the Gulf 
stream before the action terminated. ‘That the Wasp, ha- 
ving beaten off her enemy in the night, sunk in the Gulf 
Stream, where the spars and other matters usually floating 
from a wreck, were hurried forward by the current from 
the American coast, to that central portion of the Atlantic, 
where all such floating matters are brought together by the 
conflicting currents of that ocean.* That the captain of 
the frigate finding himself in the Gulf stream, with south- 
wardly winds, a crippled ship and a reduced crew, deter- 
mined to profit by its current as long as possible. That 
from the record of the Medical Society, southerly winds 
did prevail with a mean temperature of 60° until the 18th 
December, and that, with such winds, she could reach 
Cadiz in 4 or 5 weeks, the reported time of her arrival. 
By this plan he would avoid the public disclosure of his 
mishap, the questions and the sneers of his countrymen, 
and the remarks of the British press: the most likely 
course to avoid catching another American man-of-war. 

Capt. J. H. Aulick, lately in command of the Navy Yard 
at Washington, informed Capt. Geisinger— 


“That an officer of our navy who was a prisoner in England at the 
close of the last war, (he thinks an officer of the brig Siren) told him 
that he there saw and conversed with a British officer, who said that 
the frigate in which he had been then recently cruising, had had a 
night action with a vessel which he took to be a sloop-of-war, though 
his captain maintained she was a frigate. That this vessel suddenly 
disappeared in the darkness of the night, and that they on board the 
frigate believed she had sunk.” 


Mr. Robt. R. Stewart, a very respectable inhabitant of 
Philadelphia, in a letter dated 22d March, 1847, says: 


“The action between a British frigate and an American ship-of-war 
off Cadiz, I think very probable, as it came from various sources. One 
in particular reported tome by Mr. Jas. Robinet of this city, (since 
dead) who, during the latter part of the war, and after the peace, was 
a clerk in Mr. Hackley’s counting-house in Cadiz. He told me that 
when the frigate entered Cadiz, he went on board of her and inquired 
the news, and was informed nearly as related by Mr. Johnson, with 


* That portion between Bermudas, the Canaries and Madeira, called 
the Sargasso Sea, in which all such drifting matters sink incrusted with 
shells, and intermixed with earth hereafter to form another Island Auantis, 
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a slight difference as to the killed and wounded on board the frigate. 
They told him that they had lost 104 killed and wounded.” 


Capt. D. Geisinger is the same who, when a midship- 
man, brought Capt. Blakely’s prize, Atalanta, into Sava- 
nah. Part of his prize crew were paid off as their time 
had expired, and the remainder put on board of the Eper- 
vier, which was there preparing forsea. It is well known 
that the Epervier was lost on her return from the war with 
Algiers. Capt. Geisinger is, therefore, probably the only 
survivor of all the gallant crew of the Wasp. He says 
that, from the thirteen merchantmen captured in that cruise, 
they always took out what was considered most valuable, 
before they scuttled and sunk the prizes. That the Wasp 
was soon filled with dry goods and light merchandize. 
That when a new prize was captured, if they found anything 
more valuable than what they had previously taken, they 
did not hesitate to make room for it, by pitching the first 
overboard. In this way broad cloths, linens, &c. would be 
thrown over that their places might be filled with cash- 
meres, silks and laces. 'These too, in their turn, might be 
thrown over to take in a supply of watches, jewellery, and 
ready money. We may fancy that we see a sprightly 
midshipman, sporting a watch or two, with gold trinkets, 
guards and rings, throwing his bed and blankets out at 
at the porthole, that he might sleep on satins, cover with 
shawls and cashmeres, and rest his head on a pillow of 
veils and laces. 

Since these events, we have been informed that it was 
H. M. Frigate Horatio, which sunk the Wasp. She was a 
44 gun frigate, at that time classed as one of the first. She 
mounted on her lower deck long 24 pounders, and on her 
upper deck 43 pound carronades, with the usual bow and 
stern chasers. Her compliment of officers, seamen, ma- 
rines and boys was 350, Ever since her return to Eng- 
land she has been laid up in ordinary, as completely lost 
to the serWice as the Wasp, 

We tlien recapitulate, that, when the Wasp boarded the 
Swedish brig Adonis on the 19th October, in lat. 18° 35’, 
and half across the Atlantic, she probably continued to 
run the trades as faras the West Indies, then turned north- 
ward, and was first reported off 'Turk’s Island about the 
lst November, was then off Amelia Island, on the south side 
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of St. Mary’s River, about the 10th of November ;—then 
off Tybee, the entrance to Savannah River on the 12th. 
There, meeting with the Lacedemonian frigate she was 
chased off, but having escaped, as reported by the crew of 
that frigate, she then tried to obey her orders and get into 
a Southern port. ‘That she made land about midway bet- 
ween Port Royal and Charleston on the morning of the 
2ist, aiming to reach the latter port, but was cut off from 
it by the frigate Horatio, which had just reached her station, 
and was seen the evening before off Charleston light- 
house. "That the engagement between them ensued, which 
was heard in Charleston and seen at St. Helena’s Inlet, 
both vessels sailing off the coast and fighting as long 
as they could be seen or heard. From that time the 
Wasp was missing; from that time the British frigate was 
missing from her station on the Southern coast, and never 
returned to it. About a month after that naval engage- 
ment, “a British frigate of the largest class” put into 
Cadiz very much cut to pieces, and having lost 104 of her 
nen, reporting that she had been engaged with an Ameri- 
can frigate, and had sunk her. No other American ship- 
of-war, but the Wasp, could have been so engaged; no 
other could, therefore, have beaten off this first rate frigate. 

When Capt. Blakely reached the Southern coast, he had 
many urgent motives for wishing to arrive in a Southern 
port. In his domestic endearments, he had been separated 
from his wife by the paramount calls of duty only a few 
weeks after marriage, and had never seen or embraced his 
infant daughter. He had not heard of his prize, the Ata- 
lanta’s arrival in Savannah, and was anxious for her safety, 
and that of his comrades who were on board of her. He 
may have been short of provisions and water. , He proba- 
bly had British prisoners on board, taken from vessels cap- 
tured and destroyed, like that off Amelia Island. For 
many reasons he was anxious to reach his destined port, 
then almost in sight, and irritated by his disappointment 
in being chased off from Savannah. 

“Returning home in triumph, freighted with wealth 
and honors bravely won,”—his feeling all alive to the an- 
ticipated honors from his country—the cordial welcome of 
his friends, and the fond endearments of his family: his 
officers and crew partaking in all these exciting emotions, 
having unbounded confidence in their commander, their 
ship and themselves, encouraged him and each other to 
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make a desperate resistance when attacked by the British 
frigate. ‘They hoped, too, for the fortunes of war, and 
the many means and chances of escape. Great were their 
exertions, unparalleled their daring and achievements, 
glorious theirend! ‘They defend their little ship by a 
combat of 8 or 10 hours duration, against a British fri- 
gate of more than double their force, and compelled her to 
sheer off! They beat of their proud and insolent enemy, 
in hisassumed superiority, and, exulting in their victory— 
a victory seldom paralleled in marine warfare,—and seem- 
ingly still less possible in the case of a British enemy— 
with all the honors of war in their possession,—with the 
glorious banner of their country waving above them, not 
only unsullied, but clothed with a new splendor by their 
deeds,—in the midst of their joyous congratulations,—their 
tumultuous huzzas,—suddenly, in the dark midnight, their 
glorious little vessel settles beneath them in the sea, and 
the great waves gather above their heads and stifle their 
voices forever. J. J. 
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Arr. LX.—Baruyprt’s InpustriaL EXCHANGEs. 

Industrial Exchanges and Social Remedies, with a con- 
sideration of Tazation; by Davip Partsn Barnynt, 
author of “Letters from Europe.” New-York: Geo. P. 
Putnam. pp. 238. 
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Tuts is the second excellent little volume for which the 
friends of free trade are indebted to Mr. Putnam, within 
the last twelve months. No two works on the subject are 
better adapted to the general reader that M. Bastiat’s So- 
phisms and this volume of Mr. Barhydt. Though the 
style of the latter is inferior to that of the French author, 
yet the volume is so full of good sense, correct principles 
and honest feelings, that one cannot finish it without feeling 
the greatest reluctance to say any thing of the book but in 
its praise. ‘The liberality and good sense of Mr. Barhydt 
and Mr. Elwood Fisher, coming so unexpectedly ‘from 
such quarters, excite in the minds of the people of the 
South no little surprise and gratification. Such, for years, 
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has been the predominant influence of the principles of 
the protective policy of the North and West, and such the 
prejudice of abolition feeling, that any intellectual effort 
from those quarters, in favor of justice to the South, and 
contending for equal rights and impartial legislation among 
all classes of our extensive country, comes upon us as 
something so new and unexpected that it creates a feeling 
nearly allied to gratitude. 

The great problem which now agitates the nations of 
Europe is the supply of food for their superabundant popu- 
lation. ‘The attempts to solve this problem by the sub- 
versive and destructive doctrines of socialism and commu- 
nism had contributed to increase rather than diminish the 
evil. ‘The disturbances to all governments and to every 
condition of civilized society, necessary to the enforcement 
of these principles, must produce a degree of suffering and 
disorder destructive of all moral and physical improvement. 
It is not, then, in social revolution that a beneficial change 
is to be effected in this respect. A much less dangerous 
and revolutionary measure is to be adopted. Justice— 
justice, alone, is required. 'That justice which leaves to 
the citizens of every government the exercise of their own 
powers, only so far restrained as is necessary for the good 
of the society in which they are placed. ll society is 
composed of producers and consumers. ‘Though some 
may not produce, all consume. The consumers, then, 
compose the great mass of the community. It is in rela- 
tion to them that the great and difficult problem of main- 
tenance arises. For them all things are produced, and no 
attempt to regulate production can be made without either 
improving or impairing their condition. It will not be 
denied that that which produces most the things necessary 
for man’s consumption is most beneficial to mankind, for 
the first requisite is abundance of production. “'That 
without abundant production the poor must be deprived 
of any very considerable proportion for their consumption 
is evident,” says Mr. Barhydt; “it is then necessary to con- 
sider which produces most to the consumers, restricted or 
unrestricted exchanges.” But production is not only to be 
increased, but distributed, before it can be consumed ; for 
God has varied the face of the earth, and bestowed upon 
it various climates, that its products may become as various 
as the wants of man. Can it be believed that he did not 
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intend them to hold social intercourse and to contribute to 
the happiness of each other? ‘This variety and abundance 
of production must necessarily lead to mutual exchanges, 
and of course to improved distribution, if not restrained by 
selfish or unjust restrictions. If one nation makes more of 
one thing, or its soil or climate produces more of an article 
than it needs, and another nation, in the same way, pro- 
duces more of some other article than it needs, and each 
is willing to exchange its surplus, would it profit either 
nation to restrict or prohibit this exchange? So of the 
whole world. How can it benefit any one to say that he 
shall neither seli or exchange any article with another? 
or, if he does so, that he shall pay 30 or 40 per cent.’ 
Would it appear more just to say, you shall buy of A and 
sell to A, or, if you prefer to deal with B you must pay A 
30 or 40 per cent.?- Can such a process increase the abun- 
dance of any country? Is it not the scarcity doctrine 
which M. Bastiat has so wittily exposed. But “free ex- 
change,” says Mr. Barhydt, “is freedom of international 
commerce; the liberty for an individual of any nation to 
purchase or sell of or to any individual of any other na- 
tion, without the governments of those nations interfering 
in the exchange.” Every man is supposed to know his 
own business better than the government, and, at least, 
must be left to manage it as he best can; for government 
cannot conduct every man’s business, and, if it acts justly, 
must treat all alike, and not favor one and crush the other. 
Hence the free trade doctrine of laissez faire. Let us 
alone. Let every man do the best he can for himself. 
Protect us by equal and just laws and leave us to fair com- 
petition. ‘This is not only good free trade doctrine, but the 
true democratic principle—the Christian principle of doing 
to others as you would be done by. By the socialist of 
France, competition—or the doctrine of laissez faire—is 
denounced as tyrannical and unjust; but tyranny can only 
exist when one interest is protected and the competition of 
one class favored over that of another and the just balance 
interrupted ; and hence have grown up the discontents of 
that unhappy country, and the wild doctrines of her com- 
munists, her national work-shops, and her starving crowds, 
and hence have been inspired the false principles of govern- 
ment, attempted since the revolution of February, which 
have obscured the good sense of the mass, excited the 
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hatred of the laboring class against the rest of the citizens, 
and a part of its population to declare war against society, 
and to heap disasters and disgrace upon theircountry. In 
short, the denunciation of PROPERTY aS ROBBERY. 

But if individuals receive advantages from free exchanges 
allowed to them, as we have shown, by giving what they 
do not need for what they do need, how can it be injurious 
to nations or oppressive to individuals? But an argument 
ad captandum—the argument of national independence— 
is addressed to the vanity and amour propre of every 
country, and the éry is “home industry,” domestic labor 
and foreign labor, free labor and slave labor, pauper labor 
and penitentiary labor, and thus the unsuspecting, igno- 
rant millions are led to look upon proteetion as favoring 
them, while it taxes every thread of clothes that covers 
their nakedness and every morsel that satiates their hun- 
ger. M. Clement, in a clever article in the Journal des 
Economistes, on Legal Spoliations, considers the SS 
policy as one of the most mischievous modes of robbery, 
for he says, in this case, “the robbery being effected by the 
intervention of the law, the effects are incomparably more 
disastrous and more durable, not only because it is then 
supported by the public force, but because the legal sanc- 
tion which it gives tends to cause those who profit by it to 
consider it as the exercise of a legal right, and with time, 
itends by being received as such by those even who are 
despoiled.” 

Now, why does the manufacturer ask for protection? It 
is to keep up or enhance the price of his products, the rate 
of the profits of his capital, not of every body’s; for he 
says, “ remove protection and we shall be inundated with 
the foreign article, and we are unable to compete with fo- 
reign labor and capital.” “'The abolishing of protection, 
then,” says Mr. Barhydt, “is the adoption of freedom of 
trade, and the abundance which freedom of exchange 
promotes is advancing the interests of all consumers of 
commodities, every individual that eats of food and wears 
of garments.” Capitalists who are protected alone profit 
by it; all others lose; the wealth of the country being 
displaced but not multiplied by it. Restrictive laws must 
enhance prices and limit supply, its sole object; and how 
ean that benefit the majority? It forces us to procure 
dearly, by a certain privileged labor, that which free trade 
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would furnish us much cheaper, by other labor; and substi- 
tutes an inferior for a superior article. 

When God created the earth, he endowed it with its 
fruitfulness by land and by sea, and he gave it climates 
as various as its productions; and when he placed man 
upon it, he blessed him with faculties of mind and body, 
and he gave him dominion over the fish of the sea, the 
fowl! of the air, and over the earth and all that was on it; 
and to him it was to be for meat, and with the sweat of 
his brow was he condemned to gain his bread. Soon pro- 
perty arose, for it is the fruit of labor; and Abel became 
the keeper of sheep, and Cain a tiller of the ground, and 
he gave to some to rule over others; for rule was necessary; 
and men multiplied and were scattered throughout the 
various regions of the earth, and house and lands and al! 
things became the property of men, each in his own right: 
and thus we see property in lands and other things, as if 
it were by divine right, possessed and acknowledged by all 
men from the earliest record of the history of the human 
race. Property then is sacred, and no man can be justly 
deprived of it, in any degree, if possessed according to the 
laws of the land; and while such laws are acknowledged, 
the property of one man cannot justly or honestly be trans- 
ferred by the law from one to the other; nor is it within 
the province of equal and just laws to interpose between 
men to transfer wealth from one man to another, or to 
change the rates of the profits, either of their labor or capi- 
tal, without valuable and bona fide consideration agreed 
upon. Hence protection can no more rightfully burthen 
one man for the benefit of another than communism, 
which claims an equal distribution between all men, even 
those who possess and those who possess not. Protection 
must, therefore, inevitably lead, in a democracy, to com- 
munism, for the rich cannot always maintain their exclu- 
sive previleges or their power, and when the power falls 
into the hands of an unrestrained majority, to which these 
measures lead, seeing that the laws have been used by the 
rich to make themselves richer, can it be supposed that 
the people will not soon think it time that the laws should 
be used in the same manner, for the comfort of the great 
mass? An equal distribution must follow of course. 'To 
avoid both evils, the laws must be restricted and confined 
to their proper province—the protection of all, and the 
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rights and property of each and of all, without distinction 
or preferences. 

To supply the wants of man two great agents were 
given him. His own faculties, and earth, and all that is on 
it Many of the most difficult and disputed questions 
made by writers on political economy, we think, have 
grown out of the metaphysical distinctions, to which more 
importance has been given than they deserved, and into 
which some of our most acute writers have been led by 
looking at the questions rather through the peculiar insti- 
tutions of theirown countries than in their natural light. 
For instance, the distinctions between land and rent, capi- 
tal and profits. And hence has arisen Mr. Ricardo’s 
theory of rent, and the volumes in opposition to it. His, 
it appears to us, is a theory growing out of the state of 
real property in Great Britain—a theory which must al- 
ways bother an American, who a!ways looks upon land as 
cultivated by the owner, and as yielding profits, not rents ; 
while Mr. Ricardo always regards it as under lease, yield- 
ing rent, not profits. In truth, landed property in England 
has, in a great degree, become a limited monopoly, a few 
thousand owning what millions possess and cultivate, and 
therefore, besides the gratification of the lerd in his mere 
pleasure grounds and parks, nothing is generally supposed 
to be derived from them but rents ; but in America, where 
every man does, or may, own, fora trifle, his own piece of 
land, scarcely any one cultivates the land of another. We 
therefore see that what we derive from our lands, like what 
we derive from any other property, is our profit, and not 
rent, which is what one pays for the use of the land ot 
another. Land, then, in truth,as soon as it is appropriated 
in society, becomes capital, and when one vests his means 
in lands, these lands become his capital, as much so as if 
vested in bullion, diamonds, or in any other material of the 
earth. Is not the ice of the Boston ponds the capital of its 
owners? Soof the Quincy granite. What is true of a part is 
true of the whole. What is capital and how is it acquired ? 
We can acquire nothing but by our labor. “ La Proprieté 
est le but et le fruit du Travail.” Individual right to any 
specific piece of land could only have been originally de- 
rived this way. Possession was taken, and labor expended 
upon it, in building a hut or planting a crop; hence were 
acquired titles to individual tracts of land, as distinguished 
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from the rest, and property in land became acknowledged 
by all men. These views, which we have derived from 
our own reflections, are not without authority. Mons. Cle- 
ment one of the contributors to the Journal des Economistes, 
for July, 1848, says: “Labor is the basis of all property, 
even that in land, for the productive power of uncultivated 
lands is so trifling, that a league square is scarcely sufficient 
to furnish subsistance, of the coarsest kind, to a single in- 
dividual, while the same extent, well cultivated, can sup- 
port inabundance more than 1,500 persons. It may be 
then admitted that labor has produced, more or less, 
1,499 parts of 1,500 of the actual value of real property.” 

When a man can only support himself and family, by 
his daily labor, he gains no capital. He merely lives. In 
other words, he saves nothing. When, however, by his 
labor, he can do more than maintain himself, he may save. 
In other words, he may labor to supply others, and for such 
supply, may receive any thing others may have to give 
him in exchange. ‘This continued, forms the stock of his 
savings, and becomes what is called capital. In other 
words, besides his own natural faculties, he has now ac- 
quired another agent of production. He has acquired a 
part of the earth or of the goods and fruits of the earth. 
This is called capital; and he expects it to afford him 
something in aid of his labors; and this is called revenue. 
Now, what difference does it make whether this acquisi- 
tion be of the earth itself or of the fruits of the earth, or 
any thing made thereof? Then why call these savings, 
if vested in gold, or iron, or in goods manufactured of wool 
or cotton, or any thing else, capital, and not so, if vested in 
lands? In either case the land, or metal, or goods, are 
either intended for our own use or for the purposes of pro- 
fit. If for the former, we expect our enjoyment in each. 
If for the latter, we expect our profit in each. ‘Then why 
make the distinction between land and capital, rents and 
profits? Let savings be vested in property, real and per- 
sonal, or in any other way, it becomes capital, and the 
measure of profits is the revenue, or ultimate advantage 
we may derive from such instrument. In all such cases 
the wisdom of such investments must depend ox supply 
and demand. 

‘Thus the matter is simplified, and it becomes apparent 
that there can be no property not derivable from labor, 
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present or past. And all the savings of labor, however 
vested, an’. not used for immediate maintenance, constitute 
capital. And capital may be productive or not productive. 
Savings, vested in lands that are not cultivated, may yield 
no annual income ; but may, in time, in the progress of so- 
ciety, grow into great value; and savings vested in manu- 
factures or other stocks may yield no revenue, but depre- 
ciate in value; and that vested in coins and hoarded by 
the miser will yield no more revenue than those vested in 
uncultivated lands. ‘To make all the agents within the 
power of man productive, yielding the greatest benefit to 
himself and to his fellow man, it is evident that the fewer 
and lighter the restrictions and burthens placed upon ex- 


changes, the better. If taxes or burthens are placed upon 


such exchanges, they should be for the protection and 
safety of the community and never for the profit of one 
class to the injury of others, unless by the Constitution of 
the State that class is expressly preferred ; otherwise it is 
a fraud upon the laws and institutions of the country. 

The rights of the consumers, the great majority of the 
people, should never be lost sight of, and whatever enhan- 
ces to them the cost of production or transportation, whe- 
ther in regard to the profits of capital or wages of labor, or 
by way of tax or restriction on free exchange intended not 
as necessary for revenue to the government, but for pro- 
tection or for the enriching of any particular class of capi- 
tal or labor, is gross wrong and cruel injustice. In short, it 
is legal spoliation. The difference between a legitimate 
tax by government, and this black-mail, levied for the 
benefit of the protected interest, is thus happily illustrated 
by our author: 


“ But another enemy (to the consumer) appears upon the field, and 
he must still contend with opposition. A power holds sovereign sway 
over the country, and wants a revenue to enable it to protect its sub- 
jects. Upon the line of division between the countries of coats and 
corn, and on the bank of the stream, it builds a fort and plants a bat- 
tery, and whenever the man of boats passes with his freight, under the 
penalty of a destructive broadside, he must deposit a sum of money 
equivalent to one-tenth the value of the commodities. It is added, of 
course. to their cost, to the man of corn. He likes not taxes, but as he 
loves his country and is conscious of the protection afforded him by 
her laws, he pays. Buta neighbor has a fancy to make coats, and be- 
ing unable to do so as cheaply as the original man of coats, he comes 
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to the conclusion that if he can get the sovereign power to force the 
man of corn to pay one-fourth more than heretofore for his coats, he 
will then be able to sell of his, as, at that enhanced price, or one a 
little lower, he can make and sell, for a large «profit, and thus grow 
rich upon the necessities of the man of corn, who must consume, more 
or less, of clothing annually. The sovereign power grants his request, 
arbitrarily, unjust as it may seem and is, and effects the purpose by ad. 
ding to the duty and exacting a tariff tax more than doubled. The so. 
vereign power is no gainer, however, for the quantity that comes in is 
much less, and the revenue is perhaps even reduced in total amount. 
Commodities diminish instead of growing more abundant, as [than] 
they had been previously. Will the man of corn, the consumer, now 
cut off from enjoying his full amount of raiment and obliged to pay an 
enhanced price for what he uses, succeed in defeating this new and 
formidable antagonist? We know not, but we pray for his success, 
and ask it in the name of justice.” 


This is the protective system. ‘The result of competi- 
tion is cheapness, combined with excellence, but the exclu- 
sion of competition must raise prices, impair quality, and 
diminish the enjoyment of numbers. Even Mr. Clay eulo- 
gizes competition, and no other man on the earth ever sup- 
posed that restrictions and prohibitions enlarged the field 
of competition. Besides, the protectionists believe in free 
trade when any thing is to be imported for their peculiar 
consumption. Such things they would have free! ‘Their 
friends, they say, use much tea and coffee, therefore let tea 
and coffee be free. 'The raw material, the dye stuffs, &c., 
consumed in their manufactures must come free! In that 
ease it dose not lower prices. ‘Their friends grow sugar— 
sugar should be free; it does lower prices! Where does 
the sophism lie ? 

But of all countries on the earth, why should the United 
States adopt this system? What is so peculiar in her po- 
sition, that she should foster a system, from which the 
wise men of all nations are so anxious to relieve their res 
pective countries, and from which they are alone preven- 
ted by the overpowering influence of interested monopo- 
lists? Does this peculiarity consist in the fact of her im- 
mense body of unoccupied lands and territories, so admira- 
bly adapted to the support of man? Does it consist in the 
fact that she can now raise a surplus of food enough to 
save all Europe from starvation? Only consider this vast 
territory occupied by an industrious population, what a re- 
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lief that, alone, would be to all the crowded states of Eu- 
rope! What a superabundance of food and clothing of all 
sorts could be produced and added to that stock of capital 
which maintains the great working class of the earth ! 
What a world’s blessing! How many more human crea- 
tures would be made comfortable! What a new stimulus 
to production! ‘This surplus would go abroad, and in re- 
turn, many comforts would be exchanged for it, which 
comforts would not have otherwise been within our reach, 
or would have borne a cost beyond our means. How greatly 
would that period be postponed, if not prevented, when 
population shall approach the point, at which the land’s 
capacity shall deny them sufficient food? Look, already, 
at the effects of the introduction of our indian corn into 
Great Britain and Ireland. The exportations for the year 
1846-7 being upwards of $20,000,000 of corn and meal! 
But if we consider the bread, the meat, the clothing, the 
mules, the horses, the cotton, the hemp and sugar which 
our new lands have produced and may > pe produce, when 
the whole is brought into occupation and cultivation, what 
an immense fund must all such surplus produce, raise up 
for the support of human labor! Is there any other mode 
left on the earth by which greater wealth can be created, 
or mankind more blessed in its distribution? Oh! but, 
says the protectionists, to grow rich and to extend the wealth 
of a nation you must concentrate its population, (or, as Mr. 
Henry Carey says, “ place the consumer by the side of the 
producer” )—concentration, concentration is what we want. 
if one has means, and judges it to be his interest to vest 
them in manufactures, he does what every freeman has 
the right to do, to manage his own affairs in the best way 
he can; but what are we to think of such wiseacres as 
those who recommend it as a remedy to all the planters of 
the South, from the burthen of the restrictive system, to 
sell out their lands and negroes, and, confining themselves 
to free labor, to go to the looms and factories? Planters 
and farmers will not find it so easy or profitable to yield to 
such advice, and, abandoning their cultivation and getting 
into towns and villages, go to work with cotton mules and 
spinning jennies; should, indeed, any cotton remain to be 
spun. But if all sell out and none buy, whence is the ca- 
pital to come? Such is the wisdom of one-sided politi- 
cians. 
40° 
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On the other hand, here are millions of miles square of 
good lands to be acquired almost for nothing. Here isa 
world of capital, which, like the gold of California, invites 
the poor and the active from every quarter of the earth to 
come and work, and live, and grow rich. Can the towns, 
can the manufacturers say this to the starving crowds of 
Europe? “It is the surplus produce of the country,” says 
Adam Smith, “only, er what is over or above the mainte- 
nance of the cultivators, that constitutes the subsistence 
of the town, which can, therefore, increase only with the 
increase of the surplus produce. The town, indeed, may 
not always derive its whole subsistence from the country 
in its neighborhood, but from very distant countries.” ‘To 
till the earth requires a smaller capital to commence with 
than almost any other industrial pursuit, and, in no other 
situation is man so soon rendered independent and comfor- 
table. No wonder then that Adam Smith thought that “ the 
purchase and improvement of uncultivated lands, in North 
America, was there, the most profitable employment of the 
smallest as well as the greatest capitals, and the most di- 
rect road to all the fortune and illustration which can be 
acquired in that country, for,” he says, “such lands can be 
had almost for nothing, or at a price much below the value 
of its natural product.” Gen. Washington, in one of his 
letters to Sir John Sinclair, gives it, distinctly, as his opinion, 
even at that period, that, in proportion to the capital inves- 
ted, or in other words the cost, American agriculture was 
more productive than European. In a rational point of 
view, in no other way could so great a degree of surplus 
produce be added to the wealth of the nation, at the same 
cost, as by the cultivation of our unoccupied lands. It may 
not, as in all cases of investment or of industrial pursuits, 
prove most advantageous to individuais, or guaranty uni- 
versal success; but its tendency, like free trade, is to re- 
duce prices by creating abundance, and if the greater body 
of the people, the consumers, are to be considered, the pre- 

nderance of good must be admitted. 'The value of the 

ands of the older States may be rendered less, but as in 
all cases where competition is left free, they will be com- 
pensated for the loss in some other way; and there is no 
reason that the many should suffer, because it may be 
more profitable to the few. 

Can anything be more absurd than the pretence that a 
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few factories, employing some three or four hundred thou- 
sand persons, here and there, are to supply a home market 
to acountry of such an extent, reaching from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, aud containing upwards of 20,000,000 of peo- 
ple, that supplies food and raiment enough for itself and 
for the world besides? Does a factory of 100 hands afford 
a greater market to the farmer of the neighborhood than a 
boarding-school of equal number? What would be thought 
of an application on their part for protection, by government 
excluding or prohibiting other schools, unless by payment 
of a heavy tax, to be bestowed by way of bounty on the 
protected schools ? 

Again, to prohibit the produce of pauper labor from Eu- 
rope, is to drive its paupers from their workshops to our 
cheap land, thereby increasing the cost of production there 
of the very things which we cannot produce so advan- 
tageously here, but which are necessary to our comfort ; 
and, while it enhances the cost to us of productions from 
abroad, it adds increased competition to the great mass of 
laborers in America, and must reduce their wages: for 
“when two workmen run after a master wages fall; as, 
when two masters run after a workman wages rise.” Thus 
are prices, by protection, rendered higher to the consumer 
of articles from abroad, while the manufacturers here, who 
are, we are told, to be such important consumers of agri- 
cultural produce, have reduced the prices of these agri- 
cultural products, by forcing into their ranks the pauper 
labor from Europe, to compete, for the benefit of the inanu- 
facturer, with American agricultural labor; and instead of 
placing the consumer by the side of the producer, protec- 
tion has only misplaced them, and, instead of removing 
obstacles or increasing facilities, it has only increased the 
difficulties of both. ’ 

This is the amour propre, which, under the guise of 
patriotism and national independence, is gratified by the 
restrictive policy. This is the way that domestic labor is 
cried up against foreign labor, and no wonder that such 
sophistry should rise to the more natural, but equally ab- 
surd, ery of “human labor” against machinery, of blood 
and muscle against wood and iron. It is then, says Mr. 
Barhydt, under the restrictive regime, that Great Britain 
must send us her paupery instead of her capital ; whereas, 
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“under free trade they would be fed at home by the pro- 
duce of capital sent here in exchange for our prodncts.” 

The slaveholding States, which have been so largely 
engaged in the settlement of new States and Territories, 
and which have been heretofore so entirely agricultural] as 
to shock the intelligence of many advocates of protection 
and concentration, (and blind admirers of Northern pro- 
gress and Northern wisdom,) at their rapid decline and 
threatened dissolution, have been clearly shown by Mr. 
Elwood Fisher, in his lecture, which we have more fully 
considered in another article, to have excelled the others 
for years past in the value of their productions; and, while 
it is observed by all the world that their productions are 
daily increasing, to such a degree as to be threatened, as 
some suppose, with the danger of over-production, in 
Massachusetts, where manufactures have most prevailed, 
and concentration is acknowledged to have been carried to 
its greatest results in America, “agriculture (notwithstand- 
ing the home market promised by her manufacturers) is 
rapidly declining, particularly in the production of the 
finer sort of bread-stuffs, a fact admitted and lamented by 
one of her leading papers,—the Boston Atlas,—and that 
the mass of her people now live on much coarser and 
cheaper food than formerly—rye, indian corn and potatoes 
being substituted for wheat.* 

With our abundance of land, therefore, our increase of 
population, Mr. Barhydt thinks it a benefit and not an evil, 
and that it will never add to the happiness of the nation to 
decrease its agricultural proportion. With our institutions 
and general suffrage, we will rue the day when the great 
majority of the people cease to be landholders and cultiva- 
tors of the soil, to become the miserable hirelings of the 
over-rich manufacturer.t 

We have thus shown that abundance of cheap lands 
and free trade must xdd to the riches of a country, and 
thereby the demand for, and the capacity to employ labor 
extended, and its remuneration increased, “new avenues 


* Even Great Britain is now much further behind feeding her population 
than she was 20 years ago, by her agricultural products. 

+“ There is a certain density of population,” says Mr. Mill, “ which is 
cqnvenient both for social intercourse and for the combination of powers 
by which the produce of labor is increased. "When these advantages, how- 
ever, are attained, there seems little reason to wish that population should 
proceed any further.” (Elements.) 
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for investment arise, new methods of employment start 
up, all branches of industry are enlarged and rendered 
more active, and laborers more demanded and better re- 
munerated.” Restriction, by limiting supply, increases 
prices and cannot benefit labor. Tariffs, says Mr. B., are 
formed to operate against the working man and in favor of 
the owners of machinery: forin such tariffs the protective 
duty is generally heaviest upon those articles manufactured 
by machinery, whilst on those made by manual labor it is 
comparatively light. 

Mr. B. proceeds to show that wages are not diminished 
with prices, but are determined by production, or in the 
proportion of capital to labor. It will depend on which 
wants the other most. And so of rents. They do not 
depend on the fact so ingeniously stated and discussed by 
M. Ricardo, and so learnedly criticised and disputed by 
Mr. Henry Carey, whether the best or most inferior lands 
were first occupied, and what is the true measure of rent; 
but, like all other things which have prices, upon supply 
and demand. And, as certainly as the cultivation and 
population of our new lands must increase the wealth and 
happiness of our people and of the world generally, will 
free trade, in the same degree, augment that wealth and 
happiness, as it increases the commodities ef our com- 
forts and enhances the power of production. ‘The agri- 
cultural wealth, even of Great Britain, is said to exceed 
any other class of her capital. So it does in this country. 
What an enormous addition of wealth to be acquired only 
by the taking! 

Was not tiis the case with all our new States and 'Ter- 
ritories, and does it not lie at the foundation of our whole 
national progress? Imagine the value of all these lands, 
and consider what an amount of capital they have added, 
and contributed to add, to the wealth of the nation! We 
cannot concur with Mr. Henry Carey in supposing that the 
fact of the Americans being “the greatest producers, the 
greatest consumers and the greatest accumulators of the 
world was due to the division and not to the quantity of 
land.” We do not suppose that he will pretend that it 
Was owing to his favorite theory of concentration: for our 
great progress has been made in the state of expansion, 
and our people did not concentrate, in compliance with the 
natural disposition of man, because they had not the capi- 
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tal to enjoy themselves in that state, and therefore it was 
their interest to expand while they could get cheap lands 
and derive a cheap support from them. And their wisdom 
in doing so has been proved by the result and adds an 
illustrious example of the truth of our doctrine of laissez 
faire, notwithstanding the ranting of Mr. Carlyle and the 
socialists against it. 

Division could not have produced these results. Division 
has prevailed enough in France to satisfy any one that this 
has not been the great cause of advancement. Mr. Carey 
himself has sluy \ that it may be carried to a mischievous 
extent for production. We think that this writer, in his own 
words, has better expressed the reasons of our rapid ad- 
vancement. “Hvery man has, in his own home, his own 
saving fund—in his own farm, or house, or shop—and 
each is desirous of making his deposits as large as possible. 
Therefore each dislikes taxes. T’axes come with wars. 
Therefore each dislikes wars. The question of peace or 
war rests always with himself, and others like himself, 
who cultivate their own land and pay their own taxes, and 
who, having their own houses, and lots, and shops, and 
mills, and factories to look after, have no need to seek em- 
ployment in the work of robbing and plundering their 
neighbors.” 

With this distaste for direct taxes, it is strange, however, 
how far our people have suffered themselves to be plun- 
dered by indirect taxes upon so many articles which they 
daily consume, and, while thus taxed, to glory in their 
burthen as evidence of their national independence! Such 
has ever been the character of popular errors. Speaking 
of such errors, Mr. Thomas Fielding very justly reckons 
the sophisms of the old restrictive system, such as bounties, 
prohibitions, balance of trade, &c., with ghosts, witches, 
sorcerers, fairies, charms and divinations, which he calls 
“the follies of the wise.” 

Protection, we have shown, does not raise wages, nor 
were these, as Mr. Walker proved, augmented by the tariff 
of 1°42, which the friends of that measure had asserted 
would be its result. And subsequent assertions, to the 
same effect, have been contradicted by the workmen of 
Lowell, who inform us that they are required to labor 
more for the same amount of wages. Thus consumers 
are made to pay for excluding competition from abroad, 
while at the same time such exclusion cannot long benefit 
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the protegted interest at home; because the very effect of 
protection is to cause competition to be more rapidly progres- 
sive at home, as it is excluded from abroad; and it is only 
diverting capital from one business to another, in which 
the profits must soon decline, or lead to incessant combina- 
tions and demands for additional protection. So, if the 
manufacturer really needs protection, according to his 
argument, for entering into an unprofitable business, a 
permanent and progressively increasing injury must be 
forever inflicted on the consumers, the great body of the 
people, for the temporary benefit or the permanent security 
of a favored class. 

“If protective restriction, and not free exchange, is the facility—if 
lines must be drawn and restrictive barriers interposed—why not place 
them between states and counties, as well as between nations ?” 


Mr. Barhydt thus happily illustrates and exposes the 
theory of protection: 


“Shall a people refuse to enjoy the light of the sun because it shines 
as well on other nations? Shall they dam up the waters of the stream 
that meanders through their fields and meadows, distributing its ferti- 
lizing force, because it has its rise in the territory of a neighboring 
pecple? Or, lessening the prohibition, shall they admit a partial flow, 
to fertilize a portion only of their soil, because an individual, one Sm 
Cuarter Monorory, has dug a well, and fain would distribute its 
waters through his aqueducts to irrigate the lands of those who will 
pay him toll therefor, but who would not need its waters did the entire 
stream pour on its natural and fertilizing flow! This protection is but 
modified prohibition. It is laughable, and one needs must weep instead, 
its effects are so deplorable, to see nations studiously avoid receiving 
a benefit, refusing to enjoy the free reception of foreign manufactures, 
that without a protective tariff might be enjoyed at a rate eo much 


’ 


cheaper than is paid for them.’ 


Besides, protection, by diminishing competition from 
abroad, excludes all foreign improvements, and substitutes, 
at least for a long time, an inferior for a superior article. 

Mr. Barhydt treats very well the absurd idea of protec- 
tion supplying a home market for cotton and hemp, for 
grain and other bread-stuffs. 'The foreigner is still to con- 
tinue to take our cotton; but we are to reject his cotton 
stuffs. The foreigner is to continue to buy our nemp and 
bread-stuffs ; but we are to have none of his sail-cloth, 
his linen, his iron, or any thing which any man in this 
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country may make or wish to make, of any quality or at 
any price. The foreigner is to purchase and pay for your 
labor; but you prohibit all exchange for his, or so restrict 
it as to exclude it wholly or partially. 


“ With nations, as with individuals, nature has ordered mutual de- 
pendence one upon the other, if each would enjoy those goods a teem- 
ing world will yield to labor. With nations, as with individuals, a 
shutting up within the narrow Jimits of exclusiveness brings a depri- 
vation of many of those goods their wants demand, and a final merging 
into a state of barbarism.” 


But suppose that the withdrawal of labor from agricul- 
ture to manufactures should thereby raise the price of 
bread-stuffs, (which could only be in proportion to the 
small number so diverted,) with the rise of bread-stufls 
the cost of manufactures must be enhanced and the price 
likewise. 


“We must then,” says Mr. B., “sell them abroad at a high price, 
or, if sold low, our manufacturers will not ‘be able to pay any but a low 
price for our material. The exports of bread-stuffs must have mean- 
time diminished with their lessened production. The exportation of 
cotton manufactures now diminishes with a rise in price, our exporta- 
tions become altogether limited, and our importations of varieties in 
foreign manufactured commodities diminished in proportion.” 


Thus the exportation of cotton manufactures of the 
United States have been much greater under the tariff of 
1846 than under the high tariff of 1842. That of the 
last year of the old tariff being $3,545,481, and that of 
the first year of the tariff of 1846 $4,082,523. If the 
foreigner is cut off from our raw cotton by high tariffs on 
his cotton manufactures, he seeks raw cotton from other 
quarters of the globe, and thereby, being less able to buy 
our bread-stuffs, he is compelled to seek bread-stufts else- 
where, or by improved or costlier methods of culture at 
home—and thus, on every side, the producer is driven to 
less profitable labor. 

Mr. Barhydt proceeds to show that if France and Ger- 
many should consume in the year as much cotton goods 
as England and the United States, i. e.,25 yards per head, 
the increased consumption would be equal to the whole 
quantity at present spun in Great Britain! And it is pro- 
posed to discourage this great growing market of the world 
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for the benefit of the home market, which now only con- 
sumes about 500,000 bales. Is this justice to the planter? 
Is it the interest of the great body of consumers in Ame- 
rica, or sound policy in the-nation ? 


“Such,” says our author, “is the extent to which the production of 
raw cotton may and will be carried in the United States, that no extent 
of manufacturing the material, to which we can probably attain, will 
consume all.” 


Our corn and wheat-growing region, he shows, is much 
more extensive than the cotton, and if its market abroad 
is not interrupted by our restrictive system it must attain a 
degree of importance nearly equal to that of cotton. In 
1847 it exceeded it. Eighteen millions of our population 
are directly interested in agriculture. The manufacturing 
population is only one-seventeenth of the whole. About 
fourteen are engaged in agriculture to one employed in 
manufactures. The mechanics, professional men and 
merchants, like the farmers, are left without protection. 
“Farmers do you want protection? ‘Then seek it in remo- 
ving an antagonist, not in maintaining its existence. From 
Butialo to New-York, the transportation of a bushel of 
wheat costs 20 cents. One half of this amount is paid for 
the canal toll. You pay this tax willingly. Right! It is 
a just one. It is paid to facilitate transportation and ex- 
change. The law, however, is the agent for collecting 
from you another tax, not less in amount, but an unjust 
one. Itis paid to restrict exchange. So dexterously is 
this extracted from your pockets that you are perhaps 
unconscious of your paying it.” 

Mr. Barhydt meets and exposes, also, the absurd protec- 
tion argument that cheap foreign goods drain the specie 
from the country. He shows that the balance of specie 
against us the last year of the high tariff of 1842, was 
$8,203,281, and forthe first year of the reduced tariff of 1846, 
it was $12,103,984, in our favor ; and he cites the report 
of Mr. Walker for 1847, showing, by a detailed statement, 


the “uniform gain of specie in the years of low, as compa- | 


red with high duties. ” 


Our author’s views on banks and currency are sound 
and valuable. He is opposed to a United States bank, and 
exposes with ability the probable effects of California gold 
upon prices. He thinks, as Mr. Humboldt thinks of the 
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immense discoveries of gold in Russia, that 1t can, in the 
present state of the world, have but slight effect on prices, 


“ Distributed, as the gold will be, throughout the world, such addi. 
tional supply must be immense in order to eftect even a small genera} 
appreciation of the value of gold currency and counter appreciation in 
prices of commodities. The value of gold and silver now in the world 
is estimated by Mr. Senior at 2,000 millions of pounds sterling. What 
was added to it from all sources previous to the California develope. 
ment, including the $15,000.000 annually produced by the rich mines 
of the Ural, (estimated at the extremely large production of 1846, but 
which for 27 years had been only $125,000,000) has been only suffi- 
cient to supply the deticit the precious metals are continually under. 
going from loss, wear and use in the arts.”—“ The annual loss refer. 
ed to has been estimated at one-half of one per cent, which, upon 
the gross amount of the precious metals in possession, amounts to 
$50,000,000. If the labour of 16,000 men was employed in procu- 
ring an average amount to each man of $10 each per day in perpe- 
tuity, the produce would only add as ,much to the quantity as the 
annual loss now sustained.” (p. 111.) 


Our author has also shown from the official returus of 
the government that the effect of high and low duties has 
been the same on tonnage as on specie. During the high 
tariff, the increase was at the rate of 5.61 per cent., and 
during the years of 1847 and 1848 of the reduced tariff, it 
was 10.81, and 10.97. So of imports and exports. Our 
foreign exchanges of 1846, the last year of the high tariff 
was $235,179,613, in 1847 it amounted to $305,194,260. 
Increase $70,014,647. Population increased at 3 per cent. 
tonnage at 100, and exchange of commodities with foreign 
countries at the rate of 30 per cent. The increase of the 
tonnage employed in the coasting trade, from 1842 to 146, 
was 6.45 per cent. per annum, and from 1846 to 1847, 13.15 
per cent. 'Tonmage and exchanges have “ invariably 1- 
sen and fallen in like manner with the several cycles ot 
high and low duties that have prevailed in this country. 
The ship-building was larger in 1847 than in any previous 
year, and wages rose 20 per cent. Notwithstanding the 
British navigation laws, to protect their tonnage, our ton- 

“nage has increased, and that of Great Britain, much more 
protected, has fallen off. We, therefore, fully agree with 
Mr. Barhydt, that, under the freest system, American ship- 
ping has nothing to fear, And here we have much to say 
why the navigation laws of the United States should be 
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repagled, and even the coasting trade be thrown open. 
They are nothing more nor less than the protective sys- 
tem extended te shipping; taxing the West and South, 
the agricultural interest, and, in short, the great body of 
consumers in every part of the Union, in favor of the ship- 
owners of the North. The whale fisheries, which are un- 
protected, have increased rapidly, and we now employ up- 
wards of 700 vessels in that business, and the cod and 
mack»rel fisheries, which are protec’ed, have fallen off. 

The general question of the Navigation Laws we must 
leave for a full discussion in a separate article. It must 
soon attract the consideration of the whole world, and, like 
all other protection and class legislation, must go down, as 
intelligence and justice shall prevail in the government of 
free and civilized nations. 

Our warehouse system, a free trade measure, already 
begins to show its benign effects on commerce, and is ope- 
rating in favor of our shipping, which are now employed 
instead of British shipping taken from the Canadian ports. 

Our exports for the first two years of the low tariff of 
1846, exceeded those of the two preceeding years, under 
the high tariff of 1842, $80,605,181. And, during the low 
duty periods, the Report of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury 
shows that the average export of bread-stuffs and provi- 
sions, was much larger in the years of low as compared 
with high duties. No one can deny but that the revenue 
has been much more productive. 

In the 16th chapter of this work, our author treats of the 
protection in favor of the sugar planter, and his remarks 
deserve the attention of the sugar planter as well as of the 
consumers of that article. With all the prejudice of the 
; North against slave labor, is it not surprising that this inte- 
 rést has always been such a favorite of Northern protec- 
tion! Can Louisiana votes for protection so modify the 
principles and feelings of the North, as to cause them, in 
this instance, to forget free labor, while in other respects 
they show such a desire to break down the owners of 
slave labor? Is not this like Penn teaching philan- 
thropy while he made himself the tool of the corruptest 
court of modern days, “to wring money from the parents 
of poor innocent children?” ‘The moral is the same. 

But to proceed. Protection raises the value of sugar 
lands, and requires more capital to procure them, and this 
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“rise in the value of these lands is contributed by thegon- 
sumers of sugar, who are thus far losers, whilst the sugar 
producer is not benefited by their contributions, except it 
be in the capacity of land monopolists.”. Besides, the 
party protected is never ready to dispense with protection. 
They never cease to ask for more, and capital can never 
be quiet or in a permanent state. Mr. Packwood’s state- 
ment of the produce of his sugar estate, as published in 
the report of the Commissioner of Patents, a few years 
since, shows the very great profits on these estates, and to 
what an amount they may be extended by the introduc- 
tion of the improved processes of manufacturing it, now in 
common use in France, and we believe in Demerara, and 
which were introduced by Mr. Packwood on his estate. 
But, even as regards the sugar planters, the operation of low 
duties seems to have been favorable, for. they do not al- 
ways find the home market the best. “In 1846, the last 
fiscal year of the high tariff, we exported of brown sugar 
109,295 pounds. In 1847, the first fiscal year of the low 
tariff, the exportation was 388,057 pounds. St. Croix fur- 
nishes a superior quality of sugar, Porto Rico one some- 
what inferior, the southern U. 8. a third inferior to the 
Porto Rico. These various qualities all find purchasers 
and consumers in our own and other markets. We export 
our coarser product to the West Indies, while we draw 
thence, in return, finer qualities. We refine coarser sugats, 
and export greatly enlarged quantities.” 

Mr. Barhydt, upon the highest authority, confirms. the 
prevalent idea that the production of cotton in the East 
Indies can never compete with ours, (the quality being s0 
inferior) even if they should succeed in the cultivation. 

'l'o prove that the ery of “ruin” set up by the protected 
interest of this country is “eminently false,” Mr. B. cites 
the number of factories and even towns now building up 
by that flourishing interest; and he shows, by examples, 
that those countries have flourished most, and furnish the 
best specimen of the laboring classes, where free trade 
most prevails,—as in Switzerland, Tuscany, the Hanse 
‘Towns and the Basque Provinces of Spain; and he gives 
a striking contrast in the condition of the people, between 
those parts of France whose capital is protected, and that 
part whose interests are unprotected. (p. 162.) 

Mr. Walker calculated the amount paid by consumets 
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on 16 articles, to the protected classes in 1845, to amount 
to $94,000,000. Mr. Barhydt calculates that if the tariff 
of 1842 had continued, the amount paid on the increased 
imports and consumptions of 1848 would have been 
$123,000,000, supposing the imports aud consumption 
could have been as great under that act. 

We fully agree with Mr. B. that the theory of consump- 
tion (the marché et débouché of the French Economistes) 
“isa science which is too little studied, and should be re- 
garded with that reverence borne towards the sacred and 
inalienable rights of man, as represented by eternally wor- 
shipped justice”—and that “the deplorable error lies in look- 
ing ever after the interest of producers, instead of consu- 
mers ;” for with them “ prices are not to be lowered. That 
is not by any means their intention. The labor thus 
protected amounts in all but to that of a few thousand, 
who could find employment in other pursuits, without 
deranging the affairs of all the rest of the community ; and 
“whatever has a tendency to encourage a class at the ex- 
pense of the people at large, is well known to be at va- 
riance with the spirit of democratic institutions.” “In 
this country, where, comparatively, every man is a consti- 
tuent of the government and the laws, it is passing strange 
that it should be advocated. It is only to be accounted 
for on the ground of ignorance of effects, and is another 
evidence of the force of example, and of the obstinacy 
with which errors, inherited and bearing long prescriptive 
sway, cling to the human mind”—* Disturbing by arbi- 
trary equal distributions [communism] the right to acqui- 
sition of property, though useful competition, is ultia-radi- 
calism. Free exchange, on the contrary, excites an unl- 
versal competition, a cheering rivalry, reducing prices, fa- 
cilitating invention, promoting the useful arts, and scatte- 
ting abroad, within reach of all, the ‘gratification of all 
wants.” 

Protection, while synonymous with ultra conservatism, 
constitutes legal robbery as much as would an equal dis- 
tribution, if obtained by the socialists of France, and is 
equally an enemy to all fair competition and liberty of ex- 
change. 

Mr, Barhydt examines the advantages and disadvanta- 
ges of the two systems of direct and indirect taxes, and 
decides in favor of the former. We fully concur in his 
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views, and recommend them to the consideration of the 
reader. But to enter on that subject would also require 
an article exclusively devoted to it, and is worthy our at- 
tention another day. 

Speaking of free labor, Mr. B. thus expresses himself: 


“The extermination of inferior and substitution in their places of 
superior races, is but a step in the march of progress, in whose calen- 
dar the ages count but as days, and with whom the races are but as 
types of a degree in the condition of mankind. The sentimentality 
that mourns over the disappearance of an inferior race, omitting to re- 
joice that its place is supplied by a superior, would forget one of the 
means by which Providence works imprevements in mankind. The 
advance in the condition of man has been, heretofore, effected by both 
this method, and that of sustaining the existence of the race, and 
effecting its improvement. If the education and amalgamation of the 
inferior race is practicable, and it can, in the progress of civilization, 
by these means, he ‘raised toa level with the superior, it will be effec- 
ted when the races have dwelt a sufficiently long time in contact. If 
impracticable, the inferior race will have sought other regions, or will 
have been exterminated, having occupied, while in contact, a position 
of savage independence, or, while the social connexion endured, lived 
in the condition of servitude, voluntarily or involuntarily.” 


Speaking of African slavery at the South, he says, 


“After emancipation their position would still be that of servitude— 
if of any service at all—and then their services would be less effi- 
ciently rendered than before. Production of those staples their labor 
cultivates could not be effected as cheaply as before, and whatever is 
detrimental to the interest of employers is equally injurious to the em- 
ployed. Would not their moral progress be as great under the present 
condition of master and slave, (planters now pay clergymen to preach 
the gospel to their slaves, and exhort them themselves,) as in voluntary 
servitude, where their efforts would not be as indispensable as now to 
the producers, and when, uneducated and with improvident habits, they 
would fall into a state of extreme poverty, of non-producing want and 
moral degradation—a population of paupers, wanting caste—in every 
sense of the word, festering in the social body ?” 


Emancipation in the West Indies, he declares, 


“Has resulted in the wreck of capital, in the withering of resources, 
watural and acquired, and the subversion of social order. England 
offers, in the sermonizing of her journals, reviewers and book-makers, 
astringent conservatism; when considering the political movements 
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upon the European continent, a sensible view of some of the social 
theories agitated there, but fails altogether in the consistent application 
of the same conservatism, and rushes wildly into ultra gun-cotton radi- 
calism, whew her critical eyes are turned towards the ‘peculiar insti- 
tutions’ of this continent. So madly, that, leaping the continental 
shores, it sweeps adjacent islands, to her own injury and the especial 
ruin of those unfortunates, her island subjects, white and black.” 


Mr. Barhydt’s style at first is stiff and ungainly. It 
improves as he proceeds. He will excuse us for calling 
his attention to such expressions as these, viz: rejoicings 
transpiring, p.19. ‘The results of labor percolating, p. 19. 
Surplus over the consumption that transpired, p. 23. Cal- 
culations predicated upon the past, &c., p. 31. One can 
only predicate of a thing, and never upon it. This isa 
very common Americanism, and is peculiarly popular with 
our judges, who are forever predicating upon something. 
It will be found oftener in a volume of South-Carolina 
reports than any other word of the same length in the 
language ;—At least it seems so to us, and we look upon it, 
for this reason, with especial horror. Mr. B. sometimes 
leaves out which or from, as at page 24, “each country 
producing that [which] it is qualified to produce,” and, page 
42, “are prevented [from] producing.” 'The expression 
“this wise” is good old English, but awkward and disa- 
greeable, as any thing so entirely out of use and stiff must 
be. Thus would have answered the purpose and been 
the saving of a word. pp. 43, 167. “Made off from the 
consumers.” p. 79. Why from? As this sentence reads, 
itmeans any thing but what the author designs. So we 
do not like “the equilibrating laws of trade. equalizing 
the exports.” p. 110, &c. But these examples are sufli- 
cient. D. J. M. 
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Art. X.—Larter Poems or Henry Taytor. 

1. Edwin the Fair: an Historical Drama; by Henry 
Taytor, author of “Philip Van Artevelde.” “Pessima 
enim res est errorum apotheosis.” Novum Organum, 
1, 65. 

2. The Eve of the Conquest, and other Poems ; by Henry 
T’ayior, author of “Philip Van Artevelde.” London: 
Edward Moxon. 1847. 


We should beware how we recognize too readily the 
alledged inequalities or supposed deficiencies in a distin- 
guished author, particularly where his province is the ideal 
and the imaginative. Inequalities in a writer must ne- 
cessarily occur, and the very best will nod at seasons. But 
the world is quite too much given to decide upon its favo- 
rites according to its caprices, and is just as likely to deter- 
mine according to its own capacities for judgment, as from 
any particular knowledge of the subject. In the province 
of fiction, variety being the inevitable law, and novelty 
being one of the essential conditions of originality, it hap- 
pens but too frequently that the author is condemned in 
due degree with the freshness which he exhibits. This 
freshness implies a strangeness, which is just as apt to 
offend as to gratify; and it so happens that those most 
likely to take offence are those very persons to whose 
education and acquisition the common judgment is apt to 
refer for the direction which it shall take. Wherever a 
work shows itself unlike the writings to which we are 
familiar, and seems to demand standards of judgment 
differing from those already known, it appears to conflict 
with them ;—and where this is the case, the critic becomes 
outraged at the necessity which sends him a second time 
to school. It is very rarely that a student, after forty, is 
reconciled to such novelties as require the recognition of 
models which differ from those which he has learned to 
love and honor in the past. And yet, as imaginative per- 
formances insist upon this very condition, and as the poet 
is essentially required to be original, such recognition be- 
comes an absolutely essential preliminary to the formation of 
a just judgment in all the concerns of fiction. If we refuse 
to recognize this necessity, we at once repudiate the idea 
of any further progress in creative literature, and insist 
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upon a slavish bondage to, and imitation of, former models, 
in the pursuit of arts, the provincesof which are as Lound- 
less and as various as are the forms of naiure, and the 
changes and caprices of the human fancy. By an arbi- 
trary decision which proves only that we have, indivi- 
dually, reached our maturity,—with a vision that can 
no further advance,—we proceed to apply our fetters to the 
races which are coming in our footsteps, totally regardless 
of all the lessons of experience, which still have shown, 
that, while there are frequent pauses in the march of the 
human mind, where the race seems to rest and entrench 
itself, the banner of conquest is, after a period, taken up 
again, and carried forward anew, under fresh impulses, 
into unknown provinces, with a degree of vigor and wild 
enthusiasm which illustrates nothing so happily as that 
recuperative faculty in nature which seems to promise us 
empires of occupancy, as boundless as our faith, and pow- 
ers of sway and progress corresponding with our suscepti- 
bilities and hopes. ‘That criticism will always show itself 
fallible which makes not large allowance for what is possi- 
ble in imaginative progress, and which fails to conceive 
the grand necessity of still providing new generations 
with fresh endowments of art, such as the past have enjoyed 
already. Indeed, we may justly denounce that generation 
as faithless in the great progress which constitutes the busi- 
ness of the race, which fails to make a contribution to the 
stock of social! capital, equal to, though perhaps unlike, the 
contribution of any preceding period. We, in particular, 
who are passing rapidly from the field of action, must 
beware (for our own sakes) that we judge not too hastily 
the achievements of those who are just entering upon the 
field. We see them engaging in a progress such as we 
have never attempted. We hear them professing to make 
discoveries such as have escaped our eyes. We forget our 
own boast, to the same effect, at the beginning of our day 
and generation, and our self-esteem resents a claim which 
seems in conflict with our own assertions. We shake our 
heads gravely, and mutter, “What is known is known. 
The limit has been reached. We can go no further. 
Henceforward, we leave laws for every progress, and limits 
for every performance.” This was precisely the language 
of the veteran warriors of the European continent, when 
Napoleon sprang into the arena, casting their standards 
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into the dust, and plucking the green laurels from their 


gray heads. He conquered in spite of their laws of con- 
quest. He superseded the old laws by the new. He indi- 
cated a new impulse—a new progress for the race—and 
died, as did his predecessors, with the humbling conviction 
that the most remainedundone. This history of ambition, 
in the department of political and military progress, finds 
its analogies in all the fields of fiction. ‘There are Napo- 
leons in arts and letters, who, in the same manner, open 
new avenues to triumph, and confer new promises upon 
the race for which they toil. Itis for us to watch patiently 
and without misgiving—to regard with due reverence the 
progress of every gifted spirit, in every department, and 
to be chary how we mistake our incapacity to conceive 
justly for a supposed deficiency in his performances. It is 
not easy to follow a great thought--a profound mind—or 
a bold adventurous imagination, in its search after empires 
of which we do not yet conjecture. Better that we should 
wait modestly while he reports, and prefer to suppose our 
vision feeble, rather than insist that his wing falters. It 
may be that his wing does sometimes falter,—how should 
it do otherwise, having an equal and endless conflict with 
its own immortal desires, and its own mortal feebleness 
and frailty ?—but it is not for us to say that it fails, because 
our eyes no longer accompany or pursue its flight. In due 
proportion as a great genius nears the stars will be the 
doubtful light in which it must appear to him who still 
gropes and grovels upon the earth. 

We must not be supposed to insist that Henry Taylor is 
exactly a Napoleon among poets, or even one of those 
mighty leaders of a season, to whom a race refers, or 
submits, to carry forward the banner of its triumph in ci- 
vilization or the arts. We entertain, and would teach, no 
such extravagance, and our text has somewhat beguiled 
us into a generalization from which transition is not easy. 
But Taylor is a remarkable man, even as a poet—one of 
several, whose peculiar genius has been employed to com- 
bine the differing attributes of two distinct phases and 
periods in imaginative literature—subduing, with the 
contemplative moods of Wordsworth, the fiery haste and 
impetuous passions of Byron, and tempering the sleepless 
action of a muse like that of Scott, with the spiritual 
broodings of such a one as governed the soul of Shelley. 
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We regard poetry as a thing of new combinations in every 
generation, and fancy that we can distinctly discern the 
graftings of one set of characteristics, on that which is good 
and valuable in those of a past generation. Pursuing the 
history of English literature, from the days of Gower and 
Chaucer, to the present, it is our belief that we shall dis- 
cover the genius of fiction in each period to'have been not 
only adapted to the elevation of the race being, but as con- 
ferring new forms and aspects upon that succeeding, by 
which the freshness of each has been maintained, and each 
successive grafting has been made applicable to the pecu- 
liar wants and necessities of the particular stock, or family, 
from the bosom of which the creative genius was evolved. 
It was singularly in contrast with the school of Della 
Crusca, in Great Britain, that Scott and Byron, fiery, im- 
pulsive, picturesque and passionate, should suddenly rise 
upon their necks; and the contrast is scarcely less con- 
spicuous between these two great writers, and William 
Cowper, whose endowments, though great, were almost 
wholly contemplative and didactic. Blood was wanting 
to the genius of his period, and it was supplied, possibly in 
excess, by the genius of that which succeeded it, and gave 
its impulse to another. ‘There was as much wild vigor, 
as much of the intense, in the peculiar character of Shel. 
ley’s poetry, as in that of Scott and Byron; but his inten- 
sity was wholly surrendered to the purely spiritual and the 
imaginative. Wordsworth, equally remote from both, was 
yet the great master of the contemplative, and his sublime 
speculations, and pure, profound musings, lacked that de- 
gree of warmth which could commend them properly to 
a race so full of blood as the English. They furnish the 
leaven for successors, whose best achievements appear 
to consist in the judgment which they display in de- 
termining in what degree they shall employ the consti- 
tuent qualities of these several masters. ‘The amalgam of 
these rival and conflicting qualities constitutes the chief 
business of such writers, in our day, as Horne, Bailey, 
Tennyson, Barrett, Browning, with certain others ; all par- 
taking, more or less, of the peculiarities of one another 
and of their predecessors, in connection with certain facul- 
ties of their own, which furnish the necessary ingredient 
of originality. Among these writers of our day, Henry 
T'aylor is not the least couspicuous. He unites with the 
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adequate force of Scott, the great contemplative endow- 
ments of Wordsworth, and lifts his action into the moral, 
while he enlivens and warms the mere moral with a cor- 
responding human action. Nor are his thoughts bounded 
by the capacity to reflect upon the merely human condi- 
tion. With a certain gift from Shelley, he spiritualizes 
the actual, whether it belongs to the descriptive, the 
thoughtful or the impulsive, and crowns the history of an 
earthly progress with the sublimer inspirations of religion. 
In this manner did Spencer refine with allegory the pas- 
sions of chivalry—and, with the civilization of chivalry, 
inform the simple human histories of real life and ordinary 
nature, which furnished the province to the muse of Chau- 
cer: and so on, through all periods; one era of poetry 
forming, as it were, a leaven for another, in which new 
combinations produced new forms and characteristics, each 
contributing to the peculiar wants of a coming period, and 
enlivening the path of study with the requisite freshness 
and variety. 

The first and greatest production of Henry Taylor was 
the dramatic romance of Philip Van Artevelde. Of that 
really noble poem the pages of this Review have already 
furnished sufficient record. Distinguished by equal sim- 
plicity and art, the thought crowned with fine moral and 
political philosophies, and the fancy warmed into enthu- 
siasm with a lively impulse from the blood, this story 
readily seized upon the public mind, and acquired reputation 
almost as soon as it appeared. It acquired reputation ra- 
ther than circulation. It was a work for the thoughtful, 
chiefly ; for those who, reading poetry, have a due regard 
to the superior philosophies which it is in great part the 
task of the higher forms of poetry to teach. But we doubt 
if the great body of English readers ever adopted it as a 
favorite study ; since we are persuaded that poetry, as a 
profound study, is the desire of the select and sacred few 
only. What is required from the poet by the hurrying 
multitude is such song chiefly as appeals only to common 
experience ;— which relieves study, and not that which de- 
mands it ;—even as the simple sonata is more really grate- 
ful to the larger number of those who seek music, than 
the complicate strains of Rossini, or Beethoven—as being 
more easy of comprehension. So, in poetry, the million 
prefer the commonplace, gracefully rhymed, to the deep 
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thought which denotes a spirit whose flight has passed be- 
yond the ordinary limits of the day, or the day’s perfor- 
mance. ‘lhe vulgar comprehension is not persuaded to 
regard the poet as perhaps the only true philosopher ; as 
one endowed with instincts which make him prophetical, 
and conduct him, at a single flight, to great truths, for 
which it requires the race to travel slowly, step by step, 
through a term of years or centuries. Its judgment of 
poetry is accordingly too humble, ever to suffer them to 
make of it the study, which, to him who reads philosophy 
aright, it must become before the age will ever be properly 
enlightened as to its adequate teachers. 

But the writer of Philip Van Artevelde, though thought- 
ful, deeply searching, and wisely teaching, was yet no 
mystic. He had his own obscurities, of course, in due de- 
gree with his originality ; but these were not the result of 
his spiritual affluence. It was not because he soared be- 
yond the sight that he was obscure. It was because 
he was deep rather than high—thoughtful rather than 
subtle,—and his discoveries lay rather at the feet than 
above the head of the seeker. His teachings were not 
only mostly human, but mostly social. He was a poet for 
politicians to study. His philosophies were addressed to 
the condition of man in society—man as a creature of a 
family—man as a subject to laws and earthly govern- 
ments,—and not so much as one destined to transitions 
from one life to another. His writings marked transitions 
from time to time, not from time to eternity. He is, in 
fact, the poet of political utilitarianism, and all his philoso- 
phies have direct and chief regard to the social condi- 
tions—its wants and objects—under a benevolent Christian 
dispensation. ‘This was really his theme in Philip Van 
Artevelde, as, in some degree, itis his theme in the two 
works which are now before us. But, in none of these, be 
it remembered, did he strip the man of his individuality. 
It was in carefully insisting upon this that he recognized 
those characteristics of Byron and Scott which rendered 
their appeals so successful to the impulse and egotism of 
the race. He only modified this peculiarity by such other 
graftings as should commend his writings to the man of 
thought equally with the man of action. 

His reputation, which began with Philip Van Artevelde, 
was not lessened by the prose publications which succeeded 
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it. One of these has also been noticed in this review, and 
it will suffice, in this connection, that we simply refer to 
what we have said already. The policy of his poetical 
writings governed also in his prose, and this form of com- 
position was perhaps better calculated to afford thema 
circulation, to which it is very doubtful if the two volumes 
before us will ever attain amongst readers of the present 
generation. ‘The first named alone—Edwin the Fair— 
has been republished in our own country, and without pro- 
voking attention. Indeed, we have seen it spoken ot by 
some of the newspapers as a wretched failure ; an opinion 
which leads to the conviction that it has never been read 
by its proper judges. ‘The second work—The Eve of the 
Conquest—will probably be still less fortunate. It will 
scarcely find re-publication in America, His subjects do 
not seem to hold forth any attraction for the hurrying hosts 
of readers. ‘They do not carry on their faces any of the 
aspects of popularity. ‘They exhibit no shows of gold 
to the avaricious, though the vases may be golden in 
the thoughts which they embody, and the fancies which 
yield them wings and brightness; nor do they seem to 
promise any thing to that not less exacting class who de- 
sire that the muse shall be made to minister to a mere 
vulgar utilitarianism. ‘Their meek externals, their unos- 
tentatious exhibitions, the quiet beauties of the narrative, 
the propriety of the action, the modest sweetness of the 
song, are quite unlikely to startle into pause, and to com- 
pel into consideration, the people of a time when it ap- 
pears necessary that all appeals shall be made through 
a flourish of trumpets, and by agencies of electricity 
and steam. His subjectsare not exactly of the time or 
adapted to it. They relate nothing to the French and their 
revolutions—to the Californias and their gold—to the Irish 
and their potatoes or patriots—to the English and their 
charters. Our politicians talk a great deal about our Saxon 
original, but the Saxon’s history has never had that charm 
the eyes of our people, which has always been possessed 
by their Norman conquerors, ‘The fact is, the more active 
leaven in our national character is the Norman element. 
We owe to that our eager passions—our imperious will,— 
our love of conquest and dominion, Saxon history seems 
tous to be as bald as it is remote. Its mythology is 
scarcely more imposing to our minds, and scarcely more 
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dignified, than that of our red-men of America. The 
story of Dunstan is little known, with the single exception, 
preserved only among vulgar legends, which records the 
liberties which the good saint took with the nose of the 
devil. The Conquest of England, and the fate of Ha- 
rold, read in all our histories, seem to be exhausted themes. 
The recent historical romance of Mr. Bulwer, on thesé 
subjects, was received with coldness, though marked by 
considerable improvement on his former manner. He over- 
laid the story with the Saxon superstitions. But some- 
thing of the popular favor was lost by a want of sympa- 
thy with his materials. Readers have not yet begun to 
persuade themselves of the power of a modern poet to en- 
graft freshness upon the stale, or extort new morals from 
a familiar history. 

It is our duty to teach a different conviction. A perform- 
ing race will always have its poets, although they may 
labor only torebuke or tocounsel the present by a studious re- 
calling and teaching of the past. The author of “Philip Van 
Artevelde” is emphatically a teacher, He writes nothing 
for amusement. Even his verse, when he seems to desire 
nothing farther—where he avoids every obtrusive morality, 
and insists nothing upon grave saws, and solemn sage 
examples, is nevertheless calculated to infuse silently into 
the mind of the reader, a regard for sacred things—the 
essential properties of a reverence that suffers nothing to 
escape consideration which teaches love of beauty, of ve- 
iacity, of pure fancies, and genial catholic tastes. It is 
one of the qualities of poetry, when symmetrical, and 
shaped by nice and careful proprieties, to sway the mind 
with a sense of harmony which begets a moral harmony 
in the constitution, acting through the medium of the 
minor emotions, and the more delicate susceptibilities of 
taste and sentiment. This story of Edwin the Fair, for 
example, is a tragie story. It relates a wild and cruel 
history. It is marked by incidents which shock and hum- 
ble the heart. It is full of relations which show in the 
ascendant, a brutal bigotry, which triumphs unjustly 
through the operation of a stern, relentless fate. Yet it is 
full of a beautiful moral—its philosophies looking beyond 
the present, and speaking sweetly to the Christian hope of 
a milder season, when mercy shall atone to suffering, and 
justice shall again sway and subjugate the evil passions of 
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men. We shall assume that the history of this period is 
but little known, and shall condense its chief facts accord- 
ingly. Mr. Taylor’s history follows that of Sharon Tur- 
ner. ‘The events are all of them on very doubtful autho- 
rity. The period is obscurely treated in English annals, 
and is a subject of some and not very important controversy. 
Lingard opposes Turner, taking the catholic view of the 
question. We shall espouse the side of neither, but re- 
cognize that taken by the poet, since our only present ob- 
ject is the discussion of his poem. 

Edwin, or Edwy the Fair, succeeded his uncle Edred, 
who died in 955. He was a boy of sixteen only, of lively 
and impetuous passions, sufficiently self-willed, and restive, 
on coming to the throne, under the tyranny of the priest- 
hood who literally swayed the land. At the head of this 
priesthood was Dunstan, the saint, a man wonderfully en- 
dowed by nature, with a mind improved by an education 
very far superior to that of most contemporaries, and an 
ambition that was by no means lessened by a large infu- 
sion of fanaticism. His tyranny was upheld by the popu- 
lar faith in his sanctity. The vulgar held that he had 
frequent conflicts with the devil and always worsted him. 
The arts of Dunstan, who was a machinist, a chemist and 
workman in metals, contributed to this delusion; and an 
armed faction of the rude nobility was always ready to 
maintain by brute force his pretensions to political autho- 
rity. His inflwence divided the realm with the young so- 
vereign, whom he treated with insolence and even violence. 
He was expelled from the court and kingdom, but restored 
by a rebellion. ‘The triumphant party tore Elgiva, the 
wife of Edwin, from his arms, branded her on the fave 
with a red-hot iron, banished her to Ireland, and, on her 
return, brutally cut the sinews of her legs, and so mutilated 
her that she ,erished under the torture. Edwin was dri- 
ven from his inrone by the rebellion of his subjects, insti- 
gated, it is alleged, by the hatred and dominant influ- 
ence of the priesthood, and finally perished, in what 
manner is uncertain. Such is the brief history, which 
our author has varied in several respects, supplying defi- 
ciences, and changing sometimes the modus operandi, but 
arriving at length at the same issues with the history. His 
story opens with a scene in which the feeling of the pea- 
santry is shown as favoring Dunstan, and hostile to the 
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youthful monarch. The self-scourgings of the holy man 
and his terrible contests with the evil one—in which the 
latter is always beaten—form the burthen of the dialogue, 
mingled with such reflections upon the sinful practices of 
Edwin and his favorite nobility, as may be supposed to have 
been taught them by their spiritual guides. ‘The factions 
which rend the kingdom are next shown us by a dialogue 
between Leolf and Athulf, two nobles that favor the sove- 
reign. A key to the chief matier of the piece is afforded 
by a speech of Leolf: 


“Tis a raving time: 
Mad monks, mad peasants ; Dunstan is not sane, 
And madness that doth least declare itself 
Endangers most, and ever most infects 
The unsound many. See where stands that man, 
And where this people : then compute the peril 
To one and all. When force and cunning meet 
Upon the confine of one cloudy mind, 
When ignorance and knowledge halve the mass, 
When night and day stand at an equinox, 
Then storms are rife. Yet, once the king were crown’d, 
We could face Dunstan: which he knows too well, 
And still, by one thin pretext or another, 
Defers the coronation, and his will, 
The Primate follows.” 


The lines italicised afford a good definition of the fana- 
tical mind and temper. It is one of the marked characte- 
ristics of 'T'aylor’s poetry to afford numerous quotable pas- 
sages—such as furnish apothegms which the thought 
readily adopts and acknowledges,—and this is one of the 
tests by which a truthful and original writer may be known. 
We shall detach these as occasion serves, without particu- 
larly challenging the reader’s attention to them. 

The policy of Edwin and his nobles, as we perceive, is 
to secure the coronation of the monarch. The further dia- 
logue of Leolf and Athulf is given to the question. We 
shall not pursue it, but turn to the scene which follows, and 
which opens with Dunstan soliloquizing in the evening 
solitude of Warlewood Chase. The soliloquy is intended 
to afford an idea of the mixed and conflicting nature of 
the elements of Dunstan’s mind—the struggle of the good 
and evil principle—his art in deceiving himself as well as 
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others, and the fraudulent thought which taints the sound- 
ness of all his reasoning capacities, 


“ Dunstan. Spirit of speculation, rest, O! rest! 
And push not from her place the spirit of prayer ! 
God! thou hast given to me a troubled being,— 
So move upon the face thereof, that light 
May be,—and be divided from the darkness ! 

Arm then, my soul, that I may smite and chase 
The spirit of that darkness, whom not I, 

But Thou, through me, compellest. Mighty power, 
Legions of piercing thoughts illuminate, 

Hast thou committed to my large command ;— 
Weapons of light and radiant shafts of day, 

And steeds that trample on the tumbling clouds. 
But with them it hath pleased Thee to let mingle 
Evil imaginations, corporal stings, 

A host of Imps and Ethiops, dark doubts, 
Suggestions of revolt !—” 


He is interrupted by the sudden appearance of Gurmo, 
one of his creatures, a willing instrument of the arts by 
which he imposes upon the vulgar. Gurmo reports cer- 
tain matters to which he has attended, and Dunstan then 
sends him to the execution of a duty which seems sufli- 
ciently grotesque and ridiculous. 


“Go, get thee to the hollow of yon tree, 
And bellow there as is thy wont.” 


It is from this source that issue those strange and terri- 
ble sounds, which affright the ignorant and increase the 
awful sanctity of Dunstan’s abiding place. He adds to 
his command :— 


“ And if thou bellowest otherwise than satan, 
It is not for the lack of satan’s sway, 
*Stablish’d within thee.’’ 


The howlings follow from the tree, and influence the 
further soliloquy of the saint. 


“Well said, satan! Ay! 
Thou feel’st the red-hot pincers at thy nose. 
And call’st thou this a fraud, thou secular lackbrain* 
Thou loose Jay-priest, I tell thee, it is none! 
Do I not battle wage, in very deed, 
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With satan? Yea, and conquer! And who's he, 
Saith falsehood is delivered in these howls, 
Which do but to the vulgar ear transiate 

Truths else to them ineffable? Where’s satan ?— 
His presence, life and kingdom? Not the air, 
Nor bowels of the earth, nor central fires, 

His habitat exhibits. It is here, 

Here in the heart of man. And if from hence 

I cast him with discomfiture, that truth, 

Is verily of the vulgar sense conceived, 

By utterance symbolic, when they deem, 

That, met in bodily oppugnancy, 

I tweak him by the snout. A fair belief, 
Wherein the fleshly and the palpable type, 

Doth of pure truth substantiate the essence.” 


His next visitor is the queen mother—a woman loving 
her son, but jealous of the woman he desires for his ‘wife, 
and a slave to the superstitions of the times. They confer 
upon the prospect of the meditated marriage of Edwin 
with Elgiva, who is his cousin within the prohibited de- 
grees. Dunstan declares that he shall never wed her. 


“Something more lofty than a boy’s wild love, 
Governs the course of kingdoms. From beneath 
This arching umbrage, step aside: look up, 
The alphabet of heaven is o'er thy head, 

The starry literal multitude. To few, 

And not in mercy, is it given to read 

The mixed celestial cypher. Not in mercy, 

Save as a penance merciful in issue, 

Doth God impart that mournfullest of gifts, 

W hich pushes further into future time 

The bounds of human foresight. Yonder book, 
In mercy to the king, and not to me, 

Unfolds the tragic page.” 


The danger to Edwin is from the fascinations of Elgiva. 
The queen mother proposes to murder her. 


“Were it not, I say, 
An excellent deed, and righteous before God, 
To take her from his sight ?” 


Dunstan rebukes the bloody suggestion, but he counsels 
another of less noble character. He reminds the queen 
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mother of the powers of Athulf in Wessex, of Leolf in 
Sussex, and of the king’s strength in Hampshire. It wil! 
not do to risk the contest, or proveke it, by murdering or 
imprisoning the object of their jealousy. But the stars 
have given him better counsel. Rather admit the king to 
free communion with the damsel—give their passions free 
opportunity— 


“ Withdraw your watch and ward—let the girl loose— 
Loose access give the boy; so shall she fall— 
And she so fallen, satiate appetite 
Sickens on this side marriage.” 


Acknowledging the profound Christian wisdom of this 
counsel, the queen mother disappears, driven off by Dun- 
stan’s assurance that the spirits are beginning to surround 
him, and the wood will soon be full of them. 

The scene changes to a chamber in the palace. Athulf 
and Elgiva are brother and sister. She has been and is 
beloved by Leolf. She loved the latter once. She loves 
him no longer, except as a sister. Her affections are yielded 
to the sovereign. Athulf suspects, and warns her. 


“ Beware, my sister, that ambition’s weeds 
Choke not the garden where thy love should grow. 
In man, of questionable quality 
Ambition has been holden ;—but in woman— 
Oh! ’tis the veriest beggary of the heart 
T hat winter ever witnessed.” 


They separate, but we detach a couple of brief passages 
which fall from him in the course of the scene. She has 
spoken of a stronger love superseding the former. 


“ Said’st thou a stronger love ? 
The strength of love is constancy. 
As came the honey from the lion’s carcase, 
So sweetness comes of strength. Beware, I say, 
Kings love like other men,—or other boys,— 
Not so they marry.” 


She leaves him in anger. 


“Gone in anger. Well! 
Reproof that vex’d not never yet sank deep, 
Nor ever, of a warning that was welcome, 
Came needed caution.” 
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The king and his lords meet in council. The business 
of the coronation is urged. 'T’o this the members severally 
pledge themselves. ‘They dare not adventure upon the 
measure till they have strengthened themselves by their 
array of legions, for the monks have an army also. 


“The time 
Forces conclusions, and necessity e 
Sits in the place of counsel.” 


St. Austin’s eve is assigned for the period of the corona- 
tion. A boar hunt is the pretext for bringing the nobles 
and king together, and secrecy is meanwhile to be observed. 
‘The next scene finds Elgiva wondering at the new liberties 
which the queen mother affords her. Asa strict conse- 
quence of the dark policy designed by this lady aud Dun- 
stan, the king soon joins the damsel. We should like to 
give the dialogue between them, as a graceful specimen of 
Mr. 'T'aylor’s usual manner,—a manner at once uncon- 
strained and thoughtful,—but our limits will not suffer it. 
Suffice it that they wander into the woods, while Dunstan 
and the queen mother, appearing from opposite sides, show 
that they have watched every movement of the lovers. 
Gurmo is also employed in this espionage. ‘They congra- 
tulate themselves on the prospect which seems to promise 
success to their brutal policy. They err in their calcula- 
tions. 'The king’s passion is sublimed by a just esteem for 
the object. But this hereafter. The next scenes show 
us preparations for a hunt. We shall dwell upon this 
scene only to borrow a few sentences. One of the speakers 
refers his companion to the king’s kindness. He answers: 


“The sun, that striking in upon thine hearth, 
Puts out thy fire, may yet too weakly shine 
Itself to give thee warmth.” 


Leolf, speaking of the lost affections of Elgiva, declares 
the fidelity of a devoted heart, faithful even in overthrow to 
the object which it cannot win. 


“ Broken hearts 
Have service in them still. Oh! more than strength 


Is in the st that haunts 
The ruinoug#ane of their deserted faith.” 
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In dismissing the subject, he says: 


“Quit we the theme, 
But from my griefs and me this counse] take, 
Expend the passion of thy heart in youth, 
Fight thy love battles while thy heart is strong 
And wounds heal kindlily. An April frost 
Is sharp, but kills not. Sad October’s storm 
Strikes when the juices and the vital sap 
Are ebbing from the leaf.”’ 


Leolf is no longer young. He has put off the day when 
fancy moves passion to its object, and he then seeks for it 
in vain. We pass over some of the intervening scenes. 
Preparations for the coronation being complete, and the 
strength of his nobles marshalled, the king gives notice to 
Dunstan of his intention. 'The wily saint prepares to make 
a merit of the necessity—to compound with the necessity 
and only to resist the marriage. The next act opens at 
the castle of Leolf. Emma is the daughter of the wise, 
but absent-minded Wulfstan. She is beloved by a simple- 
ton named Earnway, a creature devoted to her. She des- 
pises his devotion, but uses him. She is no simpleton, but 


a shrewd, courageous and inquisitive young creature. We 
shall find many passages in the speeches of herself and 
father sufficiently significant for quotation. She loves 
Leolf, and watches him as he walks moodily aleng the 
borders of the sea. 


“A mind perturbed 
Shall find the sea companionable.” 


She determines to go to court to see what “currents cross 
him there.” Earnway must be her companion. He tells 
her that his heart is heavy. She answers: 


“Tis a good heart ; 
But pitch we overboard this sand and gravel. 
With a light heart a meagre wit may pass, 
Or with a copious wit a heavy heart ; 
But when the ship that’s vacant of a freight 
Labors with nothing but the dead weight 


The sad silly youth interrupts her. Though she can- 
not love, she should not scorn him, he.tells her, and she 
acknowledges the justice of his sugge#ffon, and declares 
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what service she expects at his hands—that he is to escort 
her to court, as her husband, but without making any cal- 
cuiations on it, or entertaining any expectations from it. 
He is too much delighted to serve her on any terms, and 
she proceeds to an interview with Leolf, the purpose of 
which is to persuade him to communicate to her father the 
secret of her marriage with Earnway. Meanwhile, we 
cannot forbear to give at length the sweet and touching 
soliloquy of Leolf, a passage of tender melancholy, the 
tone of which is so subdued, yet noble—so full of a sweet 
resignation and a gentle faith—that we claim for it the ad- 
miration of the reader. 


“ Leolf. Rocks that beheld my boyhood! Perilous shelf 
That nursed my infant courage! Once again 

I stand before you—not, as in other days, 

In your gray faces smiling,—but, like you, 

The worse for weather. Here, again I stand,— 

Again, and on the solitary shore, 

Old ocean plays as on an instrument, 

Making that ancient music,—when not known ? 

That ancient music, only not so old 

As He who parted ocean from dry land 

And saw that it was good. Upon my ear, 

As in the season of susceptive youth, 

The mellow murmur falls—but finds the sense 

Dull’d by distemper ;—shall I say—by time ? 

Enough in action has my life been spent, 

Through the past decade, to rebate the edge 

Of early sensibility. The sun 

Rides high, and on the thoroughfares of life, 

I find myself a man in middle age, 

Busy and hard to please. The sun shall soon 

Dip westwardly—but O ! how little like 

Are life’s two twilights? Would the last were first, 

And the first last! —that so we might be soothed, 

Upon the thoroughfares of busy life, 

Beneath the noon-day sun, with hope of joy, 

Fresh as the morn—with hope of breaking lights, 
Illuminated mists and spangled lawns, 

And woodland orisons and unfolding flowers, 

As things in expectation. Weak of faith! 
Is not the course of earthly outlook, thus 
Reversed from hope, an argument to hope, 
That she was licensed to the heart of man, 
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For other than for earthly contemplations, 
In that observatory domiciled 
For survey of the stars. Then night descends— 
They sparkle out... Who comes? "Tis Wulfstan’s daughter.” 
* * + * * 
You find me here, discoursing to the sea, 
Of ebbs and flows ; explaining to the rocks, 
How, from the excavating tide they win 
A voice poetic, solacing though sad, 
Which, when the passionate wings revisit them, 
Gives utterance to the injuries of time. 
Emma. My lord, 
It is not thus through injury, | would hope, 
That you are made poetical. 
Leolf. Indeed, 
There’s much that has gone wrong with me, my friend. 


How gently, and with how little complaint, does his 
suffering declare itself. Of Wulfstan the wise, Leolf gives 
the following admirable description. He paints the being 
of a purely abstract nature, whose physical energies keep 
no sort of relation to the operation of his mind. 


“ This life, and all that it contains, to him 
Is but a tissue of illuminous dreams 
Filled with book wisdom, pictured thought and Jove, 
That on its own creations spends itself. 
All things he understands and nothing does. 
Profusely eloquent, im copious praise 
Of action, he will talk to you as one ; 
Whose wisdom lay in dealings and transactions ; 
Yet, so much action as might tie his shoe, 
Cannot his will command; himself, alone, 
By his own wisdom not a jot the gainer. 
Of silence, and the hundred thousand things 
’Tis better not to mention, he will speak, 
And still most wisely.” 


Wulfstan, talking with his daughter, paints the follow- 
ing character of Leolf: 


“ From his youth 
His converse hath been profitable ; yea, 
In teaching him, instruction made rebound, 
And I was wiser for my pains. In truth, 
I have considered and have studied him, 
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With, peradventure, more of curious care, 

And critical inquiry, than befits 

A friend so inward; and I’ll vouch for this, 
That though, as you have said, the vernal bloom, 
Of his first spirit’s fading, leaves him changed, 
’Tis not to worse. His mind is as a meadow, 
Of various grasses, rich and fresh beneath, 

But o’er the surface some that come to seed 
Have cast a color Of sobriety ; 

For he was ever o 


His daughter interrupts him— 


“ My dearest father, 
He stands before you.” 


The dialogue that follows has for its object only the com- 
munication to the father of the simple fact of his daughter’s 
(alleged) marriage; but there are several passages which 
deserve selection. Leolf speaks— 


“ Philosophy, you said, 
If ministering not to practice, were more vain 
Than a child’s rattle, for the infant’s mind 
The rattle doth in practice hold at rest.” 


Wulfstan replies : 


“Just philosophy and practice 
Are of correlative dependency, 
Neither without the other apt or sound, 
Or certain. For philosophy itself 
Smacks of the age it lives in, nor is true 
Save by the apposition of the present. 
And truths of olden time, though truths they be, 
And living through all time elernal truths, 
Yet want the seasoning and applying hand 
Which nature sends successive. Else the need 
Of wisdom should wear out and wisdom cease, 
Since needless wisdom were not to be wise.” 


Of marriage Wulfstan remarks— 


“To marry wisely is to double wisdom, 
And breed a progeny of bright rewards 
Which wisdom single, monachal or lay, 
Wofully wants. For think what it must be, 
To watch in solitude our own decay. 
43 voL. xv.—no. 30. 
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Jealously asking of our observation, 

If ears, or eyes, or brains, or body fail, 

And not to see, the while, new bodies, brain, 

New eyes, new ears, about us springing fresh, 

And to ourselves more precious than are ours.” 

+ * * * * 

Leolf. “A wise marriage is the crowning act 

Which queenly wisdom’s sovereignty secures ; 

For love is wisdom, when ’tis innocent.” 


In answer, hear what Wulfstan says of love : 


“ The season comes with you, 
When love that’s innocent may well be wise. 
But not inevitably one with wisdom, 
Is innocent love at all times and with ail. 
Love changes with the changing life of man : 
In its first youth, sufficient to itself, 
Heedless of all besides, it reigns alone, 
Revels or storms, and spends itself in passion. 
In middle age—a garden through whose soil 
The roots of neighboring forest trees have crept— 
It strikes on stringy custom bedded deep, 
Perhaps on alien passions ; still it grows 
And lacks not force nor freshness : but this age 
Shall apt!y choose as answering best its own: 
A love that clings not, nor is exigent, 
Encumbers not the active purposes 
Nor drains their source; but proffers with free grace 
Pleasure, as pleasure touch’d, as pleasure waived ; 
A washing of the weary traveller's feet, 
A quenchimg of his thirst, a sweet repose, 
Alternate and preparative, improves 
Where loving much the flower that loves the shade, 
And loving much the shade that that flower loves, 
He yet is unbewilder’d, unenslaved, 
Thence starting light, and pleasanily let go, 
When serious service calls.” 
How to construe the smile of a subtle enemy or rival! 
we are told, 
“You read it as the scholiast of mankind, 


Should ever read their acts, conjunctively, 
Interpreting the several by the whole.” 


The next scene conducts us toa banqueting Hall in the 
Palace. We are on the threshold, and the progress of the 
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several parties as they enter, is described with an animated 
pen. One or two brief passages occur for quotation. Of 
the pride that apes humility— 


“ He’s humble to the poor to spite the rich— 
Give me the man that’s humble to his peers.” 


Of the influence of temperament upon women: 


“Tt is the languid, not the lively warmth, 
That most endangers women.” 


The king is crowned, and without’ difficulty, but he 
leaves the banquet abruptly, and the rude Barons inso- 
lently demand his return. Dunstan and Odo proceed to 
hale him back to the assembly. They find him with El- 
giva, whom he has privately married. They tear him 
trom her embraces, deny the validity of the marriage, de- 
nounce the priest who performed the ceremony ; grossly 
abuse the queen as a prostitute, and drag him back to his 
nobles. The scene is full of spirit. Elgiva is conveyed 
a prisoner to Chester, and the king is furious. The event 
leads to civil war. ‘The nobles of Edwin, under Leolf and 
Athulf, arm for his defence, and a rebellious portion of the 
kingdom assembles on behalf of Dunstan and the monks. 
Some passages occur in the opening of the third act which 
we detach. The past, for example, is described by Wulf- 
stan, as the pile, whereon to build the future, which is other- 
Wise Insecure : 

“ Constancy, 
On all things works for good. The barren breeds, 
The fluent stops, the fugitive is fixed 
By constancy.” 


And this leads to a beautiful apologue touching the “ de- 
sultory wind,” which the reader of taste and fancy will de- 
light to read: 

“The wind when first he rose and went abroad, 
Through the waste region, found himself at fault, 
Wanting a voice ; and suddenly to earth 
Descended with a wafture and a swoop, 

Where, wandering volatile from kind to kind, 
He wooed the several trees to give him one. 
First he besought the ash: the voice she lent 
Fitfully, with a free and lashing change, 
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Flung here and there its sad uncertainties ;— 
The aspen next ; a flutter’d frivolous twitter, 
Was her sole tribute; from the willow came, 
So long as dainty summer dress’d her out, 

A wispering sweetness ; but her winter note, 
Was hissing, dry and reedy : lastly the pine, 
Did he solicit, and from her he drew, 

A voice so constant, soft and lowly deep, 
That there he rested, welcoming in her, 

A wild memorial of the ocean cave 

Where he was born.” 


The pine consequently is the emblem of constancy. We 
come now to Dunstan in his moment of triumph. His 
soliloquy deserves our notice. It not only contains the key 
to his character, but is marked by a fine passage about the 
church. Here we see an illustration of that intense self- 
esteem which is the true source of nearly all fanaticism— 
the individual having sinfully persuaded himself that he 
is, chief of all, the essential agent for the prosecution and 
fulfilment of the designs of God. 'The passage admirably 
illustrates this particular and insolent form of human self- 
sufliciency and self-complaisance : 


“Dunstan. Kings shall bow down before thee, said my soul, 
And it iseven so. Hail ancient Hold!” 


He is addressing the tower of London : 


“Thy chambers are most cheerful, though the light 
Enter not freely: for the eye of God 
Smiles in upon them. Cherished by His smile, 
My heart is glad within me, and to Him 
Shall testify in works a strenuous joy. 
—Methinks that I could be myself that rock 
Whereon the church is founded—wind and ftood, 
Beating against me, boisterous in vain. 
I thank you, Gracious Powers! Supernal Host! 
I thank you that, on me, though young in years, 
Ye put the glorious charge to try with fire, 
To winnow and to purge. I hear you call! 
A radiance and a resonance from Heaven 
Surrounds me, and my soul is breaking forth 
In strength, as did the new created sun, 
When earth.beheld it first on the fourth day. 
God spake not then more plainly to that orb 
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Than to my spirit now. I hear the call. 

My answer, God and earth, and hell, shall hear. 
But I could reason with thee, Gracious Power, 
For that thou givest me, to perform thy work, 
Such sorry instruments. The Primate shakes, 
Gunnilda totters. Gurmo!—and of those 
That stand for me more absolutely, most 

Are slaves through fear, not saints by faith. ‘Tis well, 
The work shall be the more my own 

More eminently my own. The church is great, 
Is holy—is ineffably divine, 

Spiritually seen, and with the eye of faith. 

The body of the church, lit from within 

Seems but the luminous phantom of a body ; 
The incorporeal spirit is all in all! 

Eternity @ parte post et ante, 

So drink the refuse, theirs the material fibre, 
That lost in ultimate tenuity, 

The actual and the mortal lineaments, 

The church in Time, the meagre, definite, bare 
Ecclesiastical anatomy, 

The bodv of this death, translates itself, 

And glory upon glory, swallowing all, 

Makes earth a scarce distinguishable speck 

In universal heaven! Such is the church 

As seen by Faith; but otherwise regarded, 
The body of the church is searched in vain 

To find the seat of the soul; for it is no where. 
Here are two Bishops —but it is not in them.” 


The Bishops of Worcester and Winchester enter at 
this moment. They tell him that some of their friends 
and followers are faltering—that the flock is about to scat- 
ter—that numbers of the Bishops meet secretly together, 
evidently with a purpose to be kept from them ; and report 
tidings of a defeat of the rebel forces under Prince Edgar, 
who have been beaten and dispersed by the King’s troops 
led by the Heretick. The power of Earl Athulf is approa- 
ching also, and the citizens of the baser sort are be- 
coming riotous. 


“_’T is said moreover, 
The synod when it meets will not be pure, 
Nor of one mind.” 


43* 
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Dunstan insolently answers— 


*Tis ignorantly said :— 
I am the synod’s mind.” 


With this he sends them adrift, and relapses into solilo- 
quy, in which, appealing to his self-esteem, he is again 
strengthened for the conflict. 


“*God,’ ’—he says— 
Who, to the Devil incarnate, in the snake, 
Gave sublety, denies not to his saints, 
(So they shall use it to his glory and gain) 
The weapon he permitted to the Fiend. 
Erratic spirit, here thou art—wild worm,— 
Piercing the earth with subterraneanous toil, 
And there, with wings scouring the darkened eky ! 
Still do I meet thee; still, wherever met, 
I foil thee : Sometimes as with Michael’s sword, 
Sometimes as with thy own.” 


This prepares us for one of his tricks, by which to cozen 
the saints and cudgel the devil at the same time and with 
his own weapons. He calls up Gurmo, one of his fami- 
liar agents, and says: 


“In the synodial chamber, on the wall, 
There hangs a cross, in size and shape the same, 
As that which Simon bare to Golgotha. 
I fashioned it myself, of cedar brought 
From Palestine. Within the hollow bole 
A man could stand upright : and at the back, 
I placed a pannel with a secret spring * 
Which touch’d, it starts aside.” 


He adds pleasantly,— 


“Thou knowest, Gurmo, 
That satan is mechanical, and God 
Must needs have mechanists at work to cross 
The works of satan.” 


Subsequently, he instructs Gurmo to occupy the hollow 
of the cross while the synod is in session. We shall see 
the result. The next scene affords us a glimpse of the work- 
ings of those of the church, who are restive under his au- 
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thority and impatient of his insolence. “One sole man,” 
says the Bishop of Lichfield— 


“Though he were saint uprisen, no charter hath, 
To lead by the nose the fathers of the church, 
The Archbishop and the Bishops. Zeal is good 
But zeal is one thing, when it fasts and prays, 
And when it ramps and rages ’tis another.” 


The Bishop of Lincoln replies— 
“ Whew he refused the Bishopric— 
My mind misgave me. Oh!” I said—this man 
Is humble upside down. He that rejects, 
With publication and profession loud, 
Of lowliness, and orderly advancement, 
Looks, be assured, what's orderly to pass, 
And leave degrees behind.” 


They are interrupted in the conference by the coming 
of Wulfstan the Wise and his daughter Emma. They 
are sent by Athulf to be employed in the business of me- 
diation between the king’s party and the monks; Wulf- 
stan, because he is wise and moderate, and Emma, because 
she is equally shrewd and unsuspected. 


“ An envoy, weak by sex, 
But verily quick-witted.” 


The terms of negotiation by which the king’s friends 
secure an alliance with such of the monks as are hostile 
to the tyranny of Dunstan, are then discussed. We need 
not repeat them. ‘The treaty is made, and Wulfstan is to 
make a speech at the ensuing synod, which shall open the 
doors of reconciliation to both parties, to the overthrow of 
that of theircommonenemy. In this dialogue Earl Athulf 
is thus described. The character is that of a man of frank 
and genuine courage, at once of mind and nerve. 


‘*Him shall I disclose, 
As one whose courage high and humor gay 
Cover a vein of caution. His true heart, 
Intrepid though it be, not blind to danger ; 
But through imagination’s optic glass 
Discerning, yea, and magnifying it may be, 
What still -he dares 

. . » Prompt for enterprise, 

By reason of his boldness, and yet apt 
For composition, owing to that vein 
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Of fancy which enhances, prudence which wards, 
Contingencies of peril.” 


Fancy is scarcely the word in this connection. What 
is meant is that suggestive property of the imagination 
which promptly, and somewhat larger than the reality, 
describes the danger with which the individual must con- 
tend. The description of this character is renewed or 
continued in the next scene. It is a favorite one with 
Wulfstan the Wise, and, we may assume, with Mr. 'Taylor 
also. It furnishes another, among the many instances of 
quotable passages. Earl Athulf is spoken of as a merry 
man. 


“Wulf. Much mirth he hath, and yet less mirth than fancy. 

His is that nature of humanity 
Which both ways doth redound ; rejoicing now 
With soarings of the soul ; anon brought low, 
For such the law that rules the larger spirits. 
This soul of man, this elemental crasis, 
Completed, should present the universe 
Abounding in al] kinds ; and unto all 
One law is common—that their act and reach, 
Stretch’d to the farthest, is resilient ever, 
And in resilience hath its plenary force. 
Against the gust remitting, fiercelier burns 
The fire, than with the gust it burn’d before. 
The richest mirth, the richest sadness too, 
Stands from a groundwork of its opposite ; 

‘or these extremes, upon the way to meet, 
Take a wide sweep of nature, gathering in 
Harvests of sundry seasons.’ 


The thought is equally true to philosophy and poetry. 
Of Dunstan’s character, the following is said by one of 
the persons of the poem. 


“From his youth devote 
To books, with chemic and mechanic art, 
Searching the core of things ; and then caught up 
To Edred’s court and favor, studying there 
The ways of men and policies of states, 
No marvel from such training that he took 
An applicable mind ; and were he not 
Pushed sometimes past the confine of his reason 
He would o’ertop the world.” 
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“ Sir, could he sway 
His proper passions, he were lord o’er all.” 


The former speaker replies, continuing the description 
of Dunstan’s character : 


“ When others storm, 
Then only is he calm.” 


Wulfstan answers: 


“His, sir, you shall find, 
A spirit subdolous, though full of fire, 
A spider may he best be likened to, 
Which creature is an adept not alone 
In workmanship of nice geometry, 
But is besides a wary politician ; 
He, when his prey is taken in the toils, 
Withholds himself until its strength is spent 
With struggles, and its spirit in despair ; 
Then with a patient and profound delight, 
Forth from his ambush stalks.” ..... 

“ But Dunstan’ s web 
Is woven with a difference. He shrinks, 
’Tis said, from taking life, uniess inflamed 
By anger, or by exigency press’d : 
This softness hath he still.” 


From these scenes we gather only the preparations of 
the parties for the approaching trial of strength at the 
meeting of the synod. We detach a few brief passages 
embodying g general reflections. Emma says: 


“ How tardy old friends are, how prompt are new, 
Taken in the flower and freshness of good will.” 


Wulfstan, of the fitness of things and of the proper sub- 
jection of the thought to the present necessity : 


“Truly, a light 
That shines not in its place is worse than none ; 
And when the thought is prized above the purpose 
’Tis Jack of the Lantern speaks.” 


We approach the synodial chamber. On the progress 
thither, Dunstan holds back his companion : 
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“ Let us be expected for a season, 
Before we show ourselves.” 


This betrays the politician. 'The next scene, which 
shows the several parties and factions as they appear at 
the synod, is full of animation in the dialogue, which is 
here and there happily touched with a vein of pleasantry 
and sarcasm. We giveafewexamples. Of vanity, when 
twinned with ignorance, it is said : 


“The newt 
Lived much among the tadpoles, and averr’d 
He was acquainted with all kinds of fish.” 


_ Speaking of a turn-coat—a fellow changing with the 
times, and wanting a character of his own—it Is said : 


“A chicken 
Is good for breakfast, and an egg is good ; 
But something half-way ’twixt an egg and chicken 
Is vilely bad.” 


Of the insolence of a deputy, who would exclude a 
beggarly dressed person, of whom he has no knowledge 
but through his garments, it is said : 


“ Dogs take distinctions, Jearning from mankind 
A worldly lesson; and the beggar’s stayed 
Where lace and gauds go free.” 


A few more passages, from the next scene, which is that 
of the action of the synod, of which we shall speak here- 
after. Indulgence for indiscreet marriages is thus expressed : 


“T grant the marriage rash, 
But out of common life this lesson cull : 
A marriage unadvisedly contracted, 
By a hot stripling, in the parent’s heart, 
Kindles a flame at first. But useless ire 
Ts transient with the wise; for were it not 
Age should in anger more exorbitate 
Than youth in love. The parent pacified, 
Binds, by a frank forgiveness, to himself, 
In bonds of gratitude, his erring son.” 


The influence of circumstance, in spite of all the pro- 
vision of wisdom: 
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“To the end unchangeable, the ways 
Are various as the paths upon the sea ; 
And though ’tis by the stars the vessel steers, 
Yet lies she with the wind.” 


The facility with which sin breeds: 


“They say a louse that’s but three minutes old 
May be a grandsire ; with no less a speed 
Do foul thoughts gender.” 


ele ee 


Patience under misapprehension and denial : 


“That man is not wise, 
That cannot bear to be accounted foolish.” 


The degree and character of the griefs which afflict old 
age: 


“The sharpness of our pangs is less in age, 
As sounds are muffled by the falling snow ; 
But true no less, that what age faintly feels, 
It flings not off” 


Of unostentatious courage : 


“There is a fortitude in standing still, 
Which leaders know, but they that follow, never.” 


But to return to the story. The progress of the king’s 
party is considerable, and all things are working to a happy 
consummation, when Dunstan, seemingly in great agony 
of spirit, throws himself upon his knees, and in a wild and 
powerful adjuration, demands a sign from Christ. At the 
appeal, Gurmo, hidden in the cross, responds with solemn 
emphasis : 


“ Assit Hoc UT FIAT! AB6IT HOC UT FIAT!” ly 


At these words the assembly fall prostrate. A miracle, 
is the ery, and the superstitious feelings of the assembly 
prevail. Dunstan’s faction soars in the ascendant, that of 
the king flies, and, seizing the moment of greatest pause . 
and terror, Dunstan pours out the anathemas of the Church +" 
against her enemies. He declares the espousals of Edwin Fi 
and Elgiva as illegal and accursed. He decrees their sepa- 
ration. ‘The woman he casts out, as without the protection 
and pale of the Church, together with the three great chiefs 
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by whom her party has been upheld, the Earls Athulf, 
Leolf, and Irdioc. Here is the awful form of the anathema: 


“These we proclaim, by sentence of the Pope, 
From Christian rites and ministries cut off, 
And from the holy brotherhood of the just, 
Sequester’d with a curse. Be they accursed! 
Accursed be they in all time and place, 
Accursed be they in the camp and mart, 
Accursed be they in the city and field, 
Accursed be their flying and abiding, 
Accursed be their waking and their rest, 
We curse the hand that feeds them when they hunger, 
We curse the arm that props them when they faint, 
Wither’d and blasted be that hand and arm ! 
We curse the tongue that speaks to them, the ear 
That hears them, though it be but unawares; 
Blistered and canker’d be that tongue and ear! 
The earth in which their bodies shall be buried 
We curse, except it cast their bodies out ; 
We shut the gates of heaven against their souls, 
And as this candle that I fling to the ground, 
So be their light extinguish’d in the pit.” 


Open war follows, as a matter of course. The object of 
‘the excommunicated earls is to rescue from captivity the 
king and queen—the one confined in London, the other in 
Chester. Meanwhile, the country is threatened by a descent 
of the Danish pirates. All is wild faction and unrestricted 
rage and terror. Dunstan, meanwhile, is practising every 
art to break the spirit of the youthful king. He is deter- 
mined to compel his abdication in favor of his younger 
brother. Various modes are employed to impair his strength 
and courage. Among these plans, one is to keep him from 
sleep. Noises of men and dogs, with this object, are made 
incessantly around him, and fhe rigors of the shaven ceno- 
bite are employed and imposed, all having this object. But 
the king sleeps through all, preserves his strength and 
courage measurably through all, and will not abdicate. 
Advised secretly that the queen has escaped from Chester, 
he nobly defies his enemy, and spurns the instrument of 
abdication from authority, which is put before him to sign. 
It is now that Dunstan becomes furious. He decrees his 
death, and calls in Gurmo to dispatch him. He leaves him 
to his task; but Gurmo, as soon as Dunstan departs, falls 
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on his knees to the monarch, entreats his mercy, and re- 
fuses to do the bloody deed, acknowledging that the troops 
of Earl Athulf are at hand, and the tower about to be 
stormed—a fact which Dunstan knew not at the moment. 
The king is rescued, and Dunstan takes to flight. Some 
graceful passages, full of natural beauties and just delinea- 
tions of feeling, occur to us in the fifth scene of the fourth 
act, Where Elgiva deplores her captivity. She has the 
freedom of a lovely abode, walks and gardens which might 
amply satisfy any mortal tastes and fancies, but the gloom 
of captivity is fatal to the beauty of the landscape. 


“Tlow pleasant it might seem to a bird of the air, 
Passing upon the wing, or aught that’s free, 
In this delightful garden to abide 
And be a captive ever. Make me free, 

And I myself should linger on this ground, 
Reluctant to depart. But as I am, 

The shadow of the imprison’d spirit falls 

On everything around. The warbling thrush 
Is tedious in the telling of his loves, 

The perfume of the wallflow’r taints the air, 
And yet, in much of this adornment Jinks 

A lover’s hand.” 


Again: 


“Oh! I am sick of safety ina prison! 
Give me that dangerous liberty I seek, 
And through the tossings of one turbulent night, 
Let me descry the harbor of my home, 
With waving hands and welcoming of friends, 
When ’mid the ehoutings of the multitude 
I shoot triumphant o’er the perilous bar, 


And pass at once to gladness and to peace.” 


Unfortunately, she has her prayer, but instead of passing 
safely into port, her hopeful bark is wrecked just at the 
entrance. But we must not anticipate. 

The fifth act finds Dunstai: and Gurmo in flight. Mix- 
ing with the common people, the former finds their sympa- 
thies working in his favor, through the medium of their su- 
perstitions. His faction is growing, acquiring strength and 
putting on armor. His purpose was to have crossed the 
sea to Flanders. He is now determined to remain and 

44 voL. xv.—no. 30. 
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avail himself of the chapter of accidents. He is quite as 
much the politician as the saint, and knows enough of 
Hercules to feel that even a God cannot help the man who 
will not put his own shoulder to the wheel. It is the 
character of his fanaticism to mistake the might of his 
own shoulder for that of the God. The Wittenagemote 
is called tegether at Malpas, when another miracle takes 

lace in his favor. "The floor of the building falls in, one 
end alone not yielding with the rest, and that beam being 
the one on which he stood, and from which he bade the 
struggling multitude confess the hand of the Deity. But 
few ever think to ascribe this event to the hands of the 
“cunning carpenter.” In the mean time, the king and 
queen, eager to meet after their several escapes from pri- 
son, are hurrying indiscreetly to the junction ; the queen 
hastening with a small party overa route which brings her 
into danger from Dunstan’s followers. She is not one to 
be taught caution from repeated escapes from danger. 


“ Adversity, to some 
So sedative, to others is a goad.” 


The thing that “disturbs her, hurries her to act.” The 
king is of like character. In fact, they are both children, 
and opposed to the coolest and most cunning politician of 
the age. Dunstan has thrown off all masks, and is now 
for open war. His resolution is not lessened by the total 
destruction of one of his armed bands by an irruption of 
the Danes. 'These wild pirates penetrate the country and 
destroy Chester. But these things fail to touch the cou- 
rage of the saint. One thing, alone, is found temporaril) 
to enfeeble his heart—the sickness and death of his mother. 
She was sick and old, and the approach of the Danes to 
Glastonbury compel her flight, in which she dies of terror, 
exhaustion and disease. ‘This event appeals to his hu- 
manity. He bemoans her fate with a degree of feeling 
which he nowhere else exhibits. We must make some 
extracts from those portions which embody his lamenta- 


tions. 


“ Dunstan. Why did I quit the cloister? I have fought 
The battles of Jehovah ;—I have braved 
The perfidies of courts, the wrath of kings, 
Desertion, treachery, and I murmur’d not— 
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The fall from puissance, the shame of flight, 

The secret knife, the pnblic proclamation ; 

And how am I rewarded! God hath raised 

The furious Northmen,—from within far worse, 
Heart-sickness and a subjugating grief. 

She was my friend—lI had but her—no more, 

No other upon earth—and, as for heaven, 

I am as they that seek a sign, to whom 

No sign is given. My mother! O! my mother {” 


Again: 


“Give me back, O God ! 
My health of heart, and waken me to wield 
The weapens of thy anger. Qh! my mother, 
Thy death-bed was illuminate for heaven, 
And in the glory of prophetic light 
Thy soul departed. From thy place thou see’st 
Thy word fulfill’d—the heathen hems us round— 
Next thou shalt see thy son perform thy bidding, 
And gathering into one the unbroken force 
Of this divided realm, with headlong might 
Reject the Northmen to their native rocks.” 


uit He determines, in furtherance of this object, to proclaim 
ren, a peace between the Church and the young king, and to 
1 of divulge letters of absolution for the earls whom he had 
1OW rashly excommunicated. In reaching this stage of the 
otal J action, however, we have noted some few passages which 
1 of may deserve quotation. Speaking to Elgiva of his hope- 
and J less love-for her, Leolf says: 

‘Ou- 
rily 
her, 
s to 
‘TOr, 


“Even now my heart doth feed upon that love, 
As in its flow’r and freshness, ere the grace 
And beauty of the fashion of it perished. 

It was too anxious to be fortunate, 

And it must now be buried self-embalmed, 
hu- Within my breast, or living there recluse, 
ling Talk to itself and traffic with itself, 
ome And, like a miser that puts nothing out, 
nta And asks ; r no return, must I tell o’er 
The treasures of the past.” 


Speaking of the blessed influence which flows from the 
possession of a grateful heart, he says: 


“The heavenliest lot that earthly natures know 
Is to be affluent in gratitude.” 
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Of hope: 


“ Hope, 
That springs from sorrow and aspires to heaven.” 


The resignation of a well-balanced and just mind, sub- 
dued to calm by grief, and endowed with fortitude by the 
consciousness of a life honorably employed, and unselfish 
cares, from which it does not shrink, occasions the follow- 
ing beautiful passage : 


“TI would not be unjust. I have not been ; 
Now less than ever could I be, for now 
A sacred and judicial calmness holds 
Its mirror to my soul ; at once disclosed, 
The picture of the past presents itself, 
Minute and vivid, such as it is seen, 
In his last moments, by a drowning man. 
Look at this skeleton of a once green leaf ;— 
Time and the elements conspired its fall ; 
The worm hath eaten out the tender parts, 
And left this curious anatomy 
Distinct of structure—made so by decay. 
So, at this moment, lies my life before me, 
In all its intricacies, all its errors— 
And can I be unjust?” 


Speaking of their past intercourse, where it seemed to 
both that they were made for each other—for Elgiva sup- 
posed herself to have loved him once beyond all others— 
he says: 


“ Our lives were link’d 
By one misfortune and a double fault. 
It was my folly to have fix’d my hopes 
Upon the frui/age of a budding heart. 
It was your fault—the lighter fault by far— 
Being the bud, to seem to be the berry. 
The first inconstancy of unripe years 
Is nature’s error on the way to truth.’ 


How beautifully do these last lines convey a lesson drawn 
from a just and profound experience. But we must hurry 
to the catastrophe. The design of Dunstan to unite the 
factions of the kingdom in defence against the Danes, is 
defeated by the murder of the queen by the reckless zeal 
of his adherents. In this event, as in the subsequent fate 
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of the king, the poet departs somewhat from the history. 
He simply omits all the brutalities with which Elgiva was 
treated by her enemies, into whose hands she fell, and 
represents her as perishing by an arrow, sent by the hands 
of Gurmo, as she was flying with Leolf. Leolf also is slain; 
but he mortally wounds Gurmo ere he falls. The king, 
advised of the murder of Elgiva, will hearken to no terms 
of accommodation. He is desperate with passion, and runs 
headlong upon his fate. He is wounded and defeated in a 
battle with the rebellious faction before the walls of Mal- 
pas, and, tearing the bandages from his wounds, he dies 
raving, standing above the dead body of the beautiful 
Elgiva. 
Dunstan says :— 


“ Withdraw the winding sheet, that once again, 
I may behold her. Art thou she indeed ! 
The blankness of mortality in thee 
Seems more than in another! Where be now 
The flushings of the fervent cheek, the fires 
That lightened from those eyes! O! rueful sight! 
Methinks that thou dost look reproachfully. 
Not me—not me—upbraid not me, pale Queen ! 
I slew thee not, nor yet desired thy death ; 
I would have willed thee to repent and live, 
But lo! the will of Heaven hath mastered mine. 
—Better be so than be the living cause 
Of death eternal, and a nation’s lapse 
To mortal sin. Nor sin, nor sorrow now 
Hath pow’r upon thee ; nor cans’t thou, fair mask, 
Be ever more their minister.” 


The piece concludes with the tidings of the approach of 
the Danes, Dunstan arming himself with the cross, and 
going forth thus armed to encounter them; to the last 
maintaining a conduct and character of patriotism, in re- 
gard to the foreign enemy, which gratefully relieves the 
intensity of his brutal fanaticism, and wild hypocrisy. Our 
extracts and commentary will have afforded to the reader 
suflicient means for judging of the merits of this poem. 
No one, we apprehend, will be prepared to deny that it is 
adrama of grave and delicate beauties—finely contem- 
plative and philosophical, and not deficient in those pas- 
sions which are proper to the characters and the action of 
the story. A sedate and calm delineative mind, a just 

44* 
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appreciation of the nature of men, a fine free vein of 
thoughtful musing, and a fancy that vivifies and enlivens 
the gravest meditations, are the particular qualities of the 
poet. Some of the scenes are marked by power, and 
most of them by grace, delicacy and manly beauties. 
Let us now pass to the later publication of our author, 
“the Eve of the Conquest.” 

This poem is also founded on Saxon history. 'The sub- 
ject is the defeat and death of Harold, and the successfu! 
usurpation of William, Duke of Normandy. It is treated 
by Mr. Taylor according to the peculiar properties of his 
mind, and is narrative wholly, and entirely undramatic in 
its plan. It is his art to employ and bring out the minor 
emotions of his characters, or rather to show them in the 
scenes preparatory to the trial or after it. ‘Thus it is, that 
this tragic history-—in which is embodied a sudden, fearful 
and complete revolution—the wild and extreme conflict of 
rival races and nations—is rendered subordinate in its in- 
terest to domestic and individual sensibilities. Mr. Taylor, 
as a poet, realizes that description of Henry the Fifth, 
which Shakspeare puts into the mouth of one of the Bi- 
shops— 


“ List his discourse of war, and you shall hear 
A fearful battle rendered you in music.” 


The poem opens with a mild and lovely evening pic- 
ture. ‘I‘his, at the close of the day preceding that upon 
which the battle must take place. Harold checks the 
orgies of his followers, commanding those who cannot sleep 
to pray. He sinks for a while, sleepless himself, into a fit 
of meditation, from which, starting suddenly, he sends for 
his daughter, Edith. She, meanwhile, dceply anxious for 
the equal fate of her father and the kingdom, is at noc- 
turns, in the Chapel of the Convent, in the groves of 
Penshurst—‘ long after to be otherwise renowned.’ She is 
thus described by the poet: 


“She knelt upon the altar steps alone, 
In mourning loosely clad, with naked arms, 
That made an ivory cross upon her breast. 
She rose, 
And rising seemed the vision of a saint, 
Awaiting her assumption. In her mien 
Celestial beauty reigned with sovereign grace, 
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And holy peace which holier raptures left, 
Not colourless, but like a sunset sky, 
Partaking of their glories.” 


When she appears before her father, he 


—‘ rising as the Princess knelt 
Threw off the cloud that veil’d him and appear’d, 
His very self, a man of god-like mould, 
Radiant but grave.” 


What follows is his narrative of Saxon history; of the 
preceding reign; of the treachery of William of Nor- 
mandy ; of his subtlety and ambition ; of Harold’s own 
hopes, fears, weaknesses and errors. We shall not pursue 
this history as such. Itis already sufficiently famuliar to 
every reader ; and the materials of the poem are not made 
to differ greatly from those of the chronicles. We shall 
content ourselves with occasional extracts from the narra- 
tive, such as describe persons and character, or embody a 
fancy or philosophy, and afford the fairest samples of the 
performance. With this latter object, we give the intro- 
duction, with which Harold prefaces his story. In the 
grave sweetness, the dignified simplicity, the nice propriety, 
and the delicate and unobtrusive fancies of this passage, the 
reader will be pleased to discover, with us, the very perfec- 
tion of model in this kind of writing. 


“Then spake the king :— 
“Since sunset, when the marshalling of the force 

Was ended, in this dark nocturnal void, 
The Past has come upon me. Should I fall, 
'T'o-morrow, I shall leave behind me few, 
It may be none, to tell with friendly truth, 
My tale to after times. Of those that now 
Surround me, and have battled by my side 
In former fields, too many are estranged 
For love of lucre, seeing I withheld 
The spoil of that rich victory in the north, 
To spare my people, ravaged by the wars : 
These, if surviving me, shall bear me hard. 
The many, for whose dear behoof 1 lose 
The suffrage of the few, as slow to praise 
A fallen friend, or vindicate defeat,— 
To-day the idol am I of their loves ; 
But should I be to-morrow a. dead man, 
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My memory, were it spotless as the robes 

That wrapp’! the angels in the sepulchre, 
Should see corruption. Therefore in the ear 
Of one whoni nature destines to outlive, 

If God should so see good, my mortal term, 
Arriving soon or late, | fain would leave 

Some notice of those things wherein I err’d 
And those wherein they err who taint my fame. 
Thy brethren terd their charges or repair 
Their strength in sleep; but thou art wise to know, 
And lov’st to hearken. So long as thou liv'st, 
Of what I tell do thou thy memory make 

A living record ; and before thou diest, 
Unmixed with lies and flatteries, in the book, 
Wherein the Saxon Kings are chronicled, 

See it be written.” 


Of Ulnoth, his youngest brother, who was given in !.os- 
tage to William of Normandy,—he says— 


* First in love, 
Was Ulnoth, in the beauty of his prime, 
Who seem’d a creature sent by God to fill 
The world with love.” 


Of the jealousy which the impotent Edward felt of Ha- 
rold’s father, he says— 


“ He, in his wily weakness, while he shower’d 
His favors on our house, yet hated inost— 
A customary baseness in the weak— 

Him to whom most he owed.” 


The Normans practised successfully upon this jealousy, 
since— 


“ Whatsoe’er shall furnish pleas for fear, 
Finds credit with the coward.” 


But Godwin died, and Harold’s services became such 
as rendered him the favorite of the nation, though still 
suspected by the king as the son of Godwin. Harold visits 
Normandy to obtain the release of Ulnoth, whom Duke 
William detains unjustly. Here he sees Adeliza the daugh- 
ter of the Duke. 


“ A woman-child she was: but womanhood 
By gradual aftlux on her childhood gain’d, 
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And like a tide that up a river steals, 

And reaches to a lilied bank, began 

To lift up life beneath her. As a child 

She still was simple,—rather shall I say 
More simple than a child, as being lost 

In deeper admiration and desires. 

The roseate richness of her childish bloom 
Remained, but by inconstancies and change, 
Referr’d itself to sources passion-swept. 
Such had I seen her as I passed the gates 
Of Rouen, in procession, on the day 

I landed, when a shower of roses fell 

Upon my head, and looking up I saw 

The fingers which had scattered them, half spread, 
Forgetful, and the forward-leaning face 
Intently fix’d and glowing, but methought 
More serious than it ought to be, so young 
And midmost in a show. From time to time 
Thenceforth I felt, although I met them not, 
The visitation of those serious eyes, 

The ardours of that face toward me turned.” 


Adeliza has learned to love Harold, by listening to Ul- 
noth’s admiring descriptions of his deeds and character. 
He, Harold, is scarcely prepared to believe that she could 
prefer him to Ulnoth,— 


“ But Ulnoth was a boy 
When first she knew him, nor was yet renown’d ; 
And woman's fancy is more quick to read 
In furrow'd faces histories of wars, 
And tales of wonders by the lamp of fame, 
Than in the cursive characters of youth, 
How fair soever written, to descry 
A glorious promise.” 

She exhibits this preference in a moment of extreme ter- 
ror, in consequence of suddenly seeing Harold, faint and 
bleeding from wounds obtained in fighting the battles of 
her father. ‘The heart of Harold is thus won also, The 
history is not unlike that of Othello. Adeliza, like Desde- 
mona, loved Harold, “ for the dangers he had past,” and he 
“loved her that she did pity them.” When he tells her 
that henceforward his heart is hers, 

“ She hid her face 
An instant in her hands, then flung them forth, 
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Revealing all the passion of her joy, 
That neither smiled nor laugh’d, but mantled high, 
Effulgent and ineffably divine : 


9 t 


Harold seeks her at the hand of her father. He thus 
describes that wily warrior and consummate politician :— 


“ His eye was cold and cruel, yet at times, 
It flashed with merriment ; his bearing bold, 
And, save when he had purposes in hand, 
Reckless of those around him, insomuch 
He scarce would seem to know that they were there. 
Yet was he not devoid of courtly arts, 
And when he wished to win, or if it chanced 
Some humor of amenity came o’er him, 
He could be bland, attractive, frankly gay, 
Insidiously soft; but ay beneath 
Was fire which whether by cold ashes screen’d 
Or lambent flames that lick’d whom at a word 
They might devour, was unextinguish’d still.” 


“CTR TNS ho ane 


The priceless boon, with only this reserve, 
That seeing she was yet of age unripe, 

The nuptials should not now be solemnized, 
But wait his time ; which, softly he subjoined, 
His heart should hasten.” 


In the interval required for delay, William opened to 
Harold his desire and his claim to be the King of Engiand. 
Harold opposes policy to cunning, and in his duresse— 


“ Knowing my danger should I once disclose 
My anger and my just resolves, or wake 
Suspicion, I descended to defeat, 

Like arts with like.” 


The rest of the history,—how Harold, watched and 
guarded by the Duke, and conscious that any hope of re- 
turn to England, or any attempt at flight, would be equally 
in vain unless by a seeming concession to the wishes of 
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the subtle and reckless usurper, takes the oath of fealty to 
him, is already well known. 


“Then the way was free, 


MONO Nit FT 
Policy prompts him to the marriage with another than . 

\deliza. ‘This was his crime. He acknowledges it with 

deep remorse. 


“ My vow to Adeliza rankles here 
As though my heart were broken in its breach ; 
For she was faithfuller than hex sire was false. 
To her, if I be slain, do thou repair, 
(For in the Norman camp or in the fleet 
She surely shall be found) and bid her know, 
I swerved not from her in my heart, but Fate, 
Ruled by her father’s mandate, had decreed, 
We could not meet in marriage.” 


He does not offer this in excuse or extenuation : 


“ Nor make I it a pretext to implore 
Her prayers and her forgiveness, seeing these 


y | bi Wowd though, ithiessness were loveless too, 


Assured me by her'nature’s sweet constraint. 

But I bequeath this message of my love, 

That knowing this it died not with my death, 
Her sorrow, by a soft remembrance soothed, 
May sleep and dream, and dreaming things divine 
Be gloriously transfigured by a hope. 

For love that dies not till the body dies, 

Shall with the soul survive.” 


What he says of his title to the crown is significant of a 
noble self-esteem, such as might become the lips of genuine 
heroism— 

“ Twixt me and England, should some senseless swain, 
Ask of my title, say I wear the crown, 
Because it fits my head.” 
And this is the only legitimate title for any ruler. All 


else is usurpation. ‘The battle follows. Our poet does 
not expend himself upon it. He dismisses it in few words. 


When it is over,— 
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“In Waltham Abbey on St. Agnes’ eve, 
A stately corpse lay stretched upon a bier ; 
The arms were cross’d upon the breast ; the face 
Uncover’d, by the.taper’s trembling light, 
Show’d dimly the pale majesty severe 
Of him whom death, and not the Norman Duke, 
Had conquer’d ; him the noblest and the last 
Of Saxon kings; save one the noblest he ; 
The last of all. Hard by the bier were seen 
Two women, weeping side by side, whose arms 
Clasp’d each the other. Edith was the one;— 
With Edith, Adeliza wept and prayed.” 


Thus ends the poem. It is less artificial than Edwin 
the Fair, less various, and less distinguished by variety 
and power. It belongs to another class of writings, how- 
ever, and must not be compared with it. Regarded by a 
proper reference to the des'z:n of the author, and we shall 
not be at any loss to describe it as a sweet, grave narrative 
of an interesting history, enlivened by delicate strokes of 
description, delicate agencies of fancy, and a just know- 
ledge of propriety and character. Neither of these poems 
are comparable to that of Philip Van Artevelde, but this is 
due to the design and material of each—the former being 
more grand in its purpose, more various in its complicated 
details, and more susceptible of the display of passion in 
‘he dramatis persone. 

In addition to the poem of the Eve of the Conquest, 
the volume contains a number of small pieces, which are 
narked by all the characteristics of the author’s mind,— 
noral prudence, quiet, grateful philosophies, and a fancy 
hat quickens at passing provocations. In the delineations 
of character, particularly of its nicer properties, he is singu- 
iarly felicitous. We detach a few passages here and there, 
where we may make brief selections. A beautiful land- 
scape is given of Lago Lugano. At the close of the 
description, we have the philosophic portions. 


“ Thence we return’d, revolving as we went 
The lessons this and previous days had taught, 
In rambling meditations ; and we sought 
To read the face of Italy, intent 
With equal eye and just arbitrament 
To measure its expressions as we ought : 
And chiefly one conclusion did we draw,— 
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That liberty dwelt here with heaven's consent, 
Though not by human law.” 


“ A liberty imperfect, undesigned,— 
A liberty of circumstance ; but still 
A liberty that moulds the heart and will 
And works an equal freedom of the mind. 
Not such is statutable freedom: blind 
Are they to whom the letter which doth kill 
Stands for the spirit which giveth life: sore pains 
T hey take to set ambition free, and bind 
The heart of man in chains. 


* * * * * 


“Oh, England! ‘ Merry England’ styled of yore! 
Where is thy mirth? thy jocund laughter, where ? 
The sweat of labor on the brow of care 

Makes a mute answer—driven from every door! 

The maypole cheers the village green no more, 
Nor harvest home, nor Christmas mummers rare. 
The tired mechanic at his lecture sighs, 

And, of the learned, which, with all his lore, 
Has leisure to be wise ? 


“Civil and mora! liberty are twain : 
Thai trut! the careless countenances free 
Of Italy avouched ; that truth did we, 
On converse grounds and with reluctant pain, 
Confess that England proved. Wash first the stain 
Of worldliness away...... 
...+.++ Be open, courteous, bland, 
Be simple, cordial, not more strong to stand 
Than just to yield,—nor obvious to each jar 
That shakes the proud ; for independence walks 
With staid humility aye hand in hand, 
Whilst pride in tremor stalks. 


“From pride plebeian and from pride highborn, 

From pride of knowledge, no less vain and weak, 
From overstrained activities that seek 

Ends worthiest of indifference or scorn, 

From pride of intellect that exalts its horn, 
In contumely above the wise and meek, 
Exulting in coarse cruelties of the pen, 

From pride of drudging souls to mammon sworn, 
Where shall we flee, and when?” 
45 voL. xv.—no. 30. 
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There is more of this, but our limits oppose. our tastes 
in further selections. ‘The poem runs out to twenty odd 
stanzas, and is written in the best manner of Wordsworth, 
with all his truth, simplicity and finely contemplative habit 
of musing. <A very sweet dialogue discusses the compara- 
tive merits of the busy and secluded lite—the life of the 
ancieut convent and of the goodwite’s household. This is 
very full of poetry. The sweets of solitude, the calm, 
quiet repose of a haven where the heart may be sate from 
the rude encounter with the world, are duly acknowledged; 
but the glorious virtues which belong to a lite of action 
are better insisted upon, as tending not only to the benefit 
and blessing of the race, but of the just development of 
what is individual in the man, being in proof of his own 
elaims of soul and immortality. We had marked several 
exquisite lines for extract, for which the reader must look 
to the volumes of our author. We trust that some of ou 
publishers will afford him an opportunity to do so. A col 
lection of "Taylor's prose and verse, complete, might be 
brought into the compass of two duodecimos, and would 
no doubt find its way, slowly perhaps, but certainly at 
length, into general circulation. Let us hope that our sug 
gestion will not be made in vain. s. 


Arr. XL—Monograph of the Fossil Squalide of the 
United States; by Roperr W. Greses, M.D., of Co 
lumbia, S. C., Corresponding Member of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, of the National 
Institute of Washington, of the New-York Historical 
Society, of the Royal Society of Antiquaries ef Copen- 
hagen, &c. [Reprinted from the Journal of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. July 1848 and 
Jan. 1849.] Philadelphia: Merrihew & ‘Thompson. 
1848-9, Ato. Nos. | and 2. 


Ir is an important and not less striking fact, that the 
epochs, into which geologists divide the history of the 
earth, were characterized, each by its own peculiar forms 
of vegetable and animal life. This is fully established by 
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a careful examination of the fossil remains, which were 
entombed, and are still preserved, in the various strata 
deposited during their lapse. The order of superposition, 
their mineralogical character, and other data, clearly proved, 
in the first place, that certain strata belonged to different 
and successive periods. A minute investigation of their 
fossil contents, guided by the science of comparative ana- 
tomy, next revealed the fact that not only did different 
strata contain different fossils, but that these may be dis- 
tributed inte groups of genera and species, often of fami- 
lies, as distinet, as widely different and as evidently suc- 
cessive as the strata themselves, in which they are buried. 
The plants and animals of one period, as disclosed by these 
fossils, can no more be mistaken for those of another, than 
can the existing plants and animals of the torrid zone be 
confounded with those that live within the arctic circle. 

The first task before the geologists was to examine the 
contents of these strata whose position was known, in order 
to ascertain, with as much precision and minuteness as the 
data would allow, what fossils are to be referred to each 
period. ‘The second was to apply the knowledge thus 
obtained to other cases. ‘The presence of known fossils 
in a stratum served to determine its otherwise unknown or 
uncertain position in the geological scale. ‘This being as- 
certained, the fossils within its bosom were disentombed 
and examined. If any new ones were found, they were 
described and assigned to their proper places in the ever 
increasing list of genera and species belonging to the suc- 
cessive periods. Frequently the geological position and 
character of a stratum may be clear, while it contains no 
fossils, or they are too obscure to be identified ; and more 
frequently, these will be clear und undoubted, when, other- 
wise, it would be impossible to decide with certainty to 
what formation the stratum containing them should be 
referred. Each will often throw light on the other. They 
serve as beacons on either side of his path, from one or the 
other, not unfrequently from both, of which the geologist 
may verify his progress along the line of truth, with, as it 
were, mathematical precision. 

“Alterius sic 
Altera poscit opem res, et conjurat amice.”— Hor. 


It is therefore not surprising that,no longer wandering 
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through the erratic mazes of visionary theories, but con- 
fining itself to this direct and matter-of-fact course, geology 
should have made such wonderful progress during the last 
half century. 

Every natural science—from astronomy, measuring pla- 
nets and suns and systems, to chemistry, revealing the 
laws of the minutest atom—will in turn supply truths, of 
which the geologist avails himself. But the study of fos- 
sils is peculiarly his own province. Cuvier, Agassiz, 
Owens, and a host of followers, have devoted themselves 
to the subject with intense and persevering study. Dr. 
Gibbes, in the monograph before us, has taken up a very 
interesting branch of it—the fossil squalid@ or sharks of 
the United States—and has produced an able work, valua- 
ble for its lucid details, and for which he deserves the 
thanks of every votary of the science. 

Agassiz, the greatest authority and the acknowledged 
guide on the subject of fossil fish, divides the shark family 
into three sub-families. 1. The Cestracionts. They com- 
menced to exist during the transition period, in the earliest 
Paleozoic age, became very numerous during the secondary 
period, and gradually thinned out during the tertiary. At 
present the Port Jackson shark, (Cestracion Philippi) an 
inhabitant of the Indian seas, is the sole representative of a 
sub-family, once so rich in species and genera. 2. The 
Hybodonts. They commenced to exist long after the cestra- 
cionts, during—perhaps before—the new red sandstone for- 
mation, and they seem to have ceased to exist before the 
cretaceous period. 3. The Squalide, or true sharks. These 
succeeded to the hybodonts, commencing with the creta- 
ceous period, and continuing to exist through the tertiary, 
down to the present time. 

The strata along our Atlantic coast are mostly creta- 
ceous and tertiary; and perhaps no where are the lower 
tertiary oreocene beds more fully developed than in this 
State. Throughout the whole of them, the fossil remains 
of squalid are scattered, sometimes most abundantly. 
Speaking of a single locality, (Bee’s ferry, on the Ashley,) 
Mr. Tuomey states that without exaggeration more than a 
bushel of fishes’ teeth have been collected there within a 
few years, andthe store seems inexhaustible. (Geol. 8S. C., 
p. 165.) 

Hence the study of this branch of fossil geology can be 
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here prosecuted under special advantages. We rejoice that 
one of the sons of Carolina has devoted himself to it with 
such assiduity and success. Nor will his work be barren 
of immediate results. A collection of the fossil remains of 
squalidze can be obtained without much trouble. With 
the use of Dr. Gibbes’ monograph, they can_ be easily ar- 
ranged in their proper order, and studied to some purpose. 
We are satisfied that he who thus studies the squalida, 
will follow up the pleasant occupation, until he finds him- 
self surrounded by shelves loaded with fossils of every 
class. In such a cabinet, every faculty of the mind,—the 
fancy, the imagination, the judgment—all are brought into 
healthful and harmonious exercise. ‘lhe strictest chain of 
reasoning leads us back from the remnants before us to the 
beings that lived, and moved, and died ; and to scenes, the 
varied and changeful character of which we never tire 
picturing to ourselves. It is probably for this reason that 
such studies are proverbially fascinating, especially for 
those whose minds have received a suitable culture. The 
study of nature is ever innocent and admirably adapted 
to train and invigorate the powers of the mind. 

The squalus or shark is of the order of placoids. Its 
skeleton is cartilaginous, and therefore very subject to decay. 
In a few instances, the fossil remains of a portion of the 
skin, or fragments of the dorsal spines, or, more frequently, 
vertebrae are found. But ordinarily, the only remains 
that survive decomposition are detached teeth. ‘There are 
few cabinets of Natural History, in which the jaws of this 
monster of the deep may not be seen, bristling above 
and below with hundreds of sharp triangular or lanciform 
blades. ‘These teeth are arranged in rows one within an- 
other, both on the upper and the lower jaw, and are 
not fixed in sockets, but simply attached to the cartilagi- 
nous integument. As the shark does not chew his food, 
the teeth of the same individual are not, some incisorial 
and some molar, but all of the same class, with slight va- 
riations of size and form, according to their age or different 
position in the mouth. ‘Those in the front row, being most 
used, rapidly fall out. The teeth of the next row take 
their place, while fresh teeth grow with equal rapidity, 
forming at first the innermost row, and gradually advan- 
cing, until they reach the front rank and in their turn are 
Jost. Hence the vast quantities of such teeth to be found 
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separate and disconnected, wherever an abundant prey or 
some other cause collected a crowd of those voracious 
monsters. 

As in botany, a single leaf or flower is sufficient to indi- 
cate the tree from which it was gathered, so even froma 
single bone or tooth, the skilful anatomist can decide of what 
living creature it once formed part. While all sharks have 
much in common, they have likewise specific differences. 
The various living species are seen to differ more or less in 
their size, form and habits. On examination, it is found 
that each species has teeth of a distinctly marked form, 
peculiar to itself, and by which it may be identified as 
readily as the forest tree by its leaf. Were an unassorted 
collection of such teeth, fror> every part of the world, laid 
before the anatomist, he would be able, with due study, to 
state the precise species to which the individual owner of 
each tooth belonged. 

The fossil teeth are found to vary in the same way as 
those of existing sharks; and the conclusion is natural 
that in the cretaceous and tertiary periods, the squalid 
were divided into genera and species more or less allied to 
those found in our modern oceans. Where there is a cor- 
respondence between the teeth of two species, it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that the habits and general forms of 
both likewise corresponded. 'This view leads to some very 
astonishing results. For instance, the Requin, or great 
white shark, is known to reach the length of twenty-five or 
thirty feet. His largest teeth are then about an inch and 
a half long. ‘lhe jaws of one, that was thirty-seven feet 
in length, are preserved in the United Service Museum. 
The largest tooth is two inches long and one inch nine 
lines broad. Now, fossil teeth .are frequently found pre- 
cisely corresponding in form and proportion to those of 
the white shark. But they are sometimes over siz inches 
tong and five inches broad. ‘The monsters to which they 
belonged, Carcharodon Megalodon, were theretore proba- 
bly more than a hundred feet in length ! 

In classifying and describing his specimens, which form 
one of the richest collections of fossil teeth of squalid 
in the United States, D». Gibbes has been guided by the 
labors of Agassiz and Owens, in their standard works on 
Fossil Fish and Odontography. He has likewise enjoyed 
the advantage of personal communication with the former, 
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becoming thus acquainted with the more matured results 
reached by that eminent professor, since the publication of 
his great work. 

The first number of the Monograph describes six species 
of Carcharodon—three of which were first described by 
Dr. Gibbes. ‘The second number describes six species of 
(ialeocerdo, (one by Dr. G.); a single species of Hemi- 
pristis ; one of Glyphis, (by Dr. G.); three of Sphyrna ; 
to one of Notidanus ; nine of Lamna; seven of Otodus, 
(one by Dr. G.); and nine of Oryrhina, three of which 
Dr. Gibbes first described. 

Of these forty-three species, fully four-fifths are found in 
the eocene formation of South-Carolina, and lived in the 
seas of that period. Doubtless the list will receive still 
further additions. At the present day, fortunately, we are 
comparatively rid of those fearful monsters. Prof. L. R. 
Gibbes, in his Fauna of South-Carolina, (App. Geol. S. 
Car.) registers only three species as belonging to our waters. 
‘I'wo or three more may hereafter be discovered. 

The work is well printed ; 7 plates, containing L173 well 
executed figures accompany and illustrate the descriptions ; 
and, in conclusion, the learned author announces that the 


Monograph will be continued from time to time as specimens 
are procured, 
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Arr. XII.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. Notes of a Military Reconnaisance, from Fort Leavenworth in Mis. 
souri, to San Diego in California, including parts of the Arkansas, 
Del Norte and Gila rivers; by W. H. Emory, Brevet Major, Corps 
Topographical Engineers. Made in 1846-7, with the advanced 
Guard of the “Army of the West.””,. Washington: Wendill & Van 
Benthuysen. 1849. 


Tuts is one of the Senate documents of the thirtieth Congress, for 
which we are indebted to the kindness of the Hon. J. C. Calhoun. Let 
us here express our acknowledgments to this gentleman, to his col- 
league, the Hon. Senator A. P. Butler, and tothe Hon. Isaac E. Holmes, 
of the House, for their continued courtesy and consideration in provi- 
ding us with national publications of interest and value. The volume 
before us we regard as one of this charecter. It consists of notes, 
which are only not sufficiently copious, of the “ military reconnaisance 
of the route from Fort Leavenworth in Missouri to San Diego in Cali- 
fornia,” made by Lt. Emory, of ‘Topographical Engineers, “with a map 
of the said route, and of the Arkansas, Del Norte and Gila rivers ;—a 
report of notes made on the same route by Lt. J. W. Abert of the same 
corps, and a report of Col. Cooke’s route to California, after diverging 
from the réute of the ‘Army of the West,’ with a distinct command.” 
The objects, on such a progress, through a country of such extent and 
variety, were necessarily of the most interesting character. Geologi- 
cally, botanically and geographically, a large amount of valuable and 
important information has been acquired. The officers having charge 
of this expedition have done themselves high credit, and the country 
great service, by the manner in which they have conducted this explo- 
ration. They show themselves to be equally persons of sense and 
science, cool, industrious, persevering, courageous and highly intelli- 
gent. Though a hurried diary, necessarily liable to frequent interrup- 
tions, and nowhere admitting of great or careful elaboration, the notes 
of Lt. Emory are exceedingly pleasant and instructive reading. He 
writes with a careless grace that commends his style, and a spirit which 
gives it animation. ‘There is no waste of his own or the reader's time 
in unnecessary dilations, and no fatiguing loitering along the common- 
place and familiar routes. Yet he suffers nothing of material interest 
or value to escape his notice. The geological aspect of the country, 
its trees, plants, flowers, herbs, its living and creeping things, its beasts, 
birds and reptiles, its savage and strange tribes, its antiquities, its agri- 
culture and art, all these command the attention of the explorer, to as 
great a degree as is compatible with the chief object of the enterprise, 
which was that simply of a military reconnaisance. Glimpses are 
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given us of the ruins of unknown cities—the vast and curious abodes 
of unknown and extinct nations—and of living races of which we 
have scarcely heard the names before. Of the Apaches, a mountain 
people, wild and savage, armed only with bow and arrow, who held in 
terror, and almost as tributaries, three fertile and once flourishing 
states of New Mexico,—Chihuahua, Sonora and Durango,—we have 
heard much before ; but our previous accounts of the Pimos, a very 
different race of Indians, are next to nothing. Our author gives us a 
very grateful picture of their characteristics and modes of life. While 
the Apaches, living in their immediate neighborhood, are crafty, savage 
and fearless, devoted wholly to plunder and to war, the Pimos, a people 
equally, if not more brave, are frank, generous, confiding, and devoted 
wholly to the arts of peace. When the Americans approach their 
villages they appear in crowds about the camp, bringing in ample sup- 
plies of corn, beans, honey and zandias or watermelons, for barter. 
They showed no reserve, and had no suspicions. “ Many would leave 
their packs in our camp and be absent for hours, theft ”’—and the fear 
of it—seeming to be unknown among them.” ‘They were a race 
equally handsome and intelligent. We must give an extract from our 
author in regard to their modes of life and character. 

“We came in,” says he, “at the back of the settlement of the 
Pimos Indians, and found our troops encamped in a cornfield, from 
which the grain had been gathered. We were at once impressed with 
the beauty, order and disposition of the arrangements for irrigating and 
draining the land. Corn, wheat and cotton are the crops of this peace- 
ful and intelligent race of people. All the crops have been gathered 
in, and the stubbles show they have been luxuriant. The cotton has 
been picked and stacked for drying on the tops of sheds. The fields 
are subdivided, by ridges of earth, into rectangles of about 200 by 100 
feet, for the convenience of irrigating. The fences are made of sticks, 
wattled with willow and mesquite, and, in this particular, set an exam- 
ple of economy in agriculture, worthy to be followed by the Mexicans, 
who never use fences at all.” “The camp was soon filled with men, 
women and children, each with a basket of corn, frijolés or meal for 
traffic. Many had jars of molasses, expressed from the fruit of the 
cereus giganteus.” 

“We procured a sufficiency of corn, wheat and beans, from the 
Pmios, but only two or three bullocks, and neither horses nor mules. 
They have but few cattle which are used in tillage, and apparently all 
steers procured from the Mexicans. Their horses and mules were not 
plenty and those they possessed were extravagantly high. One dash- 
ing young fellow with ivory teeth and flowing hair, was seen coming 
into our camp at full speed, on a wild unruly horse, that flew from side 
to side as he approached, alarmed at the novel apparition of our people. 
The Maricopa—for he was of that tribe—was without saddle or stir- 
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rups, and balanced himself to the right and left with such ease and 
grace as to appear part of his horse. He succeeded in bringing his 
fiery nag into the very heart of the camp. He was immediately offered 
a very advautageous trade by some young officer. He stretched him- 
self on his horses’ neck, caressed it tenderly, at the same time shut- 
ting his eyes, meaning thereby that no offer could tempt him to part 
with his charger.” This is quite an Arab instance. “‘l'o us it was a 
rare sight to be thrown into the midst of a large nation of what is 
termed wild Indians. Surpassing many of the Christian nations in 
agriculture, little behind them in the useful arts, and immeasurably 
before them in honesty and virtue. During the whole of yesterday, 
our camp was full of men, women and children, who sauntered un- 
watched among our packs, and not a single instance of theft was re- 
ported. I rode leisurely in the rear, through the thatched huts of the 
Pimos. Each abode consists of a dome-shaped wicker-work, about 
six feet high, and from twenty to fifty feet in diameter, thatched with 
straw or cornstalks. In front is usually a large arbor, on the top of 
which is piled the cotton in the pod for drying. Inthe houses were 
stored watermelons, pumpkins, beans, corn and wheat, the three last 
articles generally in large baskets. Sometimes the corn was in bas- 
kets covered with earth and placed on the tops of the domes. A few 
chickens and dogs were seen, but no other domestic animals, except 
horses, mules and oxen, Their implements of husbandry are the axe, 
(of steel) wooden hoes, shovels and harrows. The soil is so easily 
pulverized as to make the plough unnecessary.” “A woman was 
seated on the ground in the shade of one of the cotton sheds. Her 
left leg was tucked under her seat, and her foot turned sole upwards. 
Between her big toe and the next, was a spindle about 18 inches long, 
with a single fly of four or six inches. Ever and anon she gave ita 
twist in a dextrous manner, and at its end was drawn a coarse cotton 
thread. ‘This was their spinning jenny. Led on by this primitive dis- 
play, I asked for their loom by pointing to the thread and then to the 
blanket girded about the woman’s loins. A fellow stretched in the 
dust, sunning himself, rose up leisurely and untied a bundle which I 
had supposed to be a bow and arrow. ‘This little package, with four 
stakes in the ground, was the loom. He stretched his cloth and com- 
menced the process of weaving.” “This peaceful and industrious 
race are in possession of a beautiful and fertile basin. Living remote 
from the civilized world, they are seldom visited by the whites, and 
then only by those in distress, to whom they generally furnish horses 
and food. Aguardiente (brandy) is known among their chief men only, 
and the abuse of this, and the vices which it entails, are yet unknown. 
They are without other religion than a belief in one great and over- 
ruling spirit. Their peaceable disposition is not the result of incapa- 
city for war; for they are at all times able to meet and vatquish the 
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Apaches in battle.” ... Of the Maricopas occupying a portion of 
the same valley, our author tells us that all that has been said of the 
Pimos is also applicable tothem. “ They live in cordial amity, and 
their habits, agriculture, religion and manufactures are the same.” 
The population of these nations is variously estimated from three to 
ten thousand. Our author insists that the former estimate is quite too 
low. They dwell along the south side of the Gila, and their neigh- 
borhoods are distinguished by the ruins of ancient cities, of which 


they have vague traditions, but no certain knowledge. The picture of 
people given by our author is that of agolden age. We turn back 
to some of the earlier pages ol Lieut. Emory, in order to aftord our 


readers a fair specimen of the lively manner in which he records his 
liscoveries and impressions. We are now at Santa Fe, in New 
Mexico. 
‘ September 3.—This has been agreat day. An invitation was re- 
‘d, some days since, from the Pueblo Indians, to visit their town of 
Santa Domingo. From height to heicht, as we advaneed, we saw 
horsemen disappearing at full speed. As we arrived abreast of the 
town, we were shown by a guide, posted there for the purpose, the 
road to Santa Domingo. ‘The chief part of the command, and the 
wagon train were sent along the highway; the General, with his 
staff, and Capt. Burgwyn’s squadron of dragoons, wended his way 
along the bridle path, nearly due west, to the town. We had not pro- 
ceeded far, before we were met by ten or fifteen Sachem-looking In- 
dians, well mounted. two of them carrying goldheaded canes with tas- 
sels, the emblems of office in New Mexico. Salutations over, we 
jogged along, and in the course of conversation, the alcacde, a grave 
and majestic old Indian, said, as if casually,— 

“* We shall meet some Indians presently, mounted and dressed for 
war; but they are the young men of my town; friends come to receive 
you; and I wish you to caution your men not to fire upon them when 

‘vy ride towards them.’ 

“ When within a few miles of the town, we saw a cloud of dust ra- 
pidly advancing, and soon the air was rent with a terrible yell, resem- 
bling the Florida war whoop. The first object that caught my eye 
through the column of dust, was a fierce pair of buffalo horns, enve- 
loped with long shaggy hair. As they approached, the sturdy form of 
a naked Indian revealed itself beneath the horns, with shield and lance, 
dashing at full speed, on a white horse, which, like his own body, was 
painted all the colors of the rainbow ; and then, one by one, his follow- 
ers came on, painted to the eyes; their own heads and their horses, 
covered with all the strange equipments that the brute creation could 
afford in the way of horns, skulls, tails, feathers and claws. As they 
passed us, one rank on each side, they fired a volley under our horses’ 
bellies, from the right and from the left ; our well-trained dragoons sat 
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motionless on their horses, which went along without pricking an ear, 
or showing any sign of excitement. Arrived in the rear, the Indians 
circled round, and dropped into a walk on our flanks until their horses 
recovered breath, when off they went at full speed, passing to our front ; 
and, when there, the opposite files met, and each man selected his ad- 
versary and kept up a running fight, with muskets, lances, bows and 
arrows. Sometimes a fellow would stoop almost to the earth to shoot 
under his horse’s belly, at ful. speed, or to shield himself from an im. 
pending blow. So they continued to pass and repass us all the way to 
thesteep cliff which overhangs the town. There they tiled on each side 
of the road, which descends through a deep canon, and halted on the 
peaks of the cliff Their motionless forms, projected against the clear 
blue sky above, formed studies for, an artist. In the canon we were 
joined by the priest, a fat old whi gentleman. We were escorted 
first to the padrés, of course; for here, as everywhere, these men are 
the most intelligent, and the best to do in the world, ‘and when the 
good people wish to put their best foot foremost, the padre’s wines, 
beds and couches have to suffer. ‘(he entrance to the portal was lined 
with the women of th’ village, all dressed alike, and ranged in triple 
files. They looked tu. and stupid. We were shown into his reve- 
rence’s parlor, tapestried with curtains, stamped with the likeness of all 
the Presidents of the United States up to this time. The cushions were 
of spotless damask, and the couch covered with a white navajoe blan- 
ket, worked in richly colored flowers. ‘The air was redolent with the 
perfumes of grapes and melons, and every crack of door and window 
glistening with the bright eyes and arms of the women of the capilla. 
The old priest was busily talking in the corner, and little did be know 
of the game of signs and sighs carried on between the young fellows 
and the fair inmztes of his house. We had our gayest array of young 
men out to-day, and the women seemed to me to drop their usually 
subdued look and timed wave of the eyelash for good hearty twinkles 
and signs of unaffected and cordial welcome—signs supplying the 
place of conversation, as neither party could speak the language of 
the othe». ‘his little exchange of the svtillery of eyes was amusin, 
enough, but I was glad to see the padre move towards the table, and 
remove the pure white napkins from the grapes, melons and wince. 
We were as thirsty as dust and heat could make us, and relished the 
wine highly, whatever its quality. The spongecake was irreproachable, 
and would have done honorto our best northern housekeepers. Indeed, 
wherever we have feasted, the sponge cake has been in profusion and 
of the best kind.” 

These passages will suffice to give the reader a taste of our Lieu- 
tenant’s pleasant qualities, which is all that we designed todo. But 
it must not be inferred, because he can trifle gracefully and describe 
graphically, that he is at all deficient in the more solid endowments of 
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the traveller and man of science. It is chiefly because of its value, 
in respect to its useful information, that we have desired to draw atten- 
tion to this report, which deserves the examination of the geologist 
and botanist, and will reward any class of students. We must not 
forget to mention that, in addition to the very extensive map of the 
route, the report is illustrated by numerous lithographic plates, repre- 
senting the ruins of the country, its scenery, the natives, their towns, 
their trees, fruits, shrubs and flowers—the whole forming a valuable 
collection of studies in explanation of the text. 


2. The Life and Writings of De Witt Clinton; by Wit1tiam W. 
CaMpBELL, author of “ Border Warfare of New-York, or Annals of 
Tryon county. New-York: Baker & Scribner. 1849, 


We could wish that the preparation of this work had been deferred 
until it conld have been more adequately executed. It will totally 
disappoint all expectations which have been founded upon the known 
reputation of its distinguished subject. The life of De Witt Clinton 
is not one to be dismissed in a bald sketch, which does little more than 
indicate his position at various periods in his career. For such a per- 
formance, particularly where the material is abundant, we demand a 
large contemporary history, and the discussion of all the leading topics 
of state and national concern in which he had a share. The early 
history and traditions of the country—of which Clinton was an indus- 
trious collector—the political transactions, in which he took an active 
and conspicuous part, and such a showing of contemporaneous biogra- 
phy as would have enabled us to appreciate the strength, moral and 
temper of the society in which he moved and upon which he wrought— 
all these were the essertial elements in a work professing to give us 
“is personal history. Mr. Campbell has shown himse'f a clever and 
industrious compiler of border annals. We could have wished that 
he had been content to be the simple annalist on this occasion, furnish. 
ing material for the future biographer, if not thoroughly prepared to 
act in that capacity himself. His life of Clinton is the most meagre of 
sketches. It absolutely tells us nothing,—so little, at all events, that 
the traditionary reputation of his subject is materially injured by the 
utter inadequacy to sustain it of the evidence before us. It is true 
this biography occupies the smallest possible space, scarcely more than 
the writer has given to sketches of the lives of Clinton’s grandfather and 
father, and we have no reason to complain, therefore, that in telling us 
little, he occupies too much of our time in doing so. The complaint 
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is quite otherwise—that, with a good subject, whose career was equally 
long and interesting, passed in trying times and among remarkable 
contemporaries and powerful rivals, and with abundant materials to 
work upon, our biographer should be satisfied to provoke the curiosity 
which he studiously forbears to satisfy. Why this volume, if the work, 
(as he acknowledges,) is to be left to other hands? If Mr. Campbell 
felt himself inadequate to the task, as he professes to do, where 
was the necessity for attempting it? It will not do to prepare a volume 
for the public, yet profess to have neither “the time nor the talent” to 
do it asit ought to be done ; and to tell us gravely, in the very moment 
when he puts this book into our hands, that “ the lite of Clinton is yet 
to be written,” 
his own publication. But, we are told, this life is merely the necessary 


is surely the strangest possible mode in which to justify 


introduction to the “writings” of the subject, of which a collection is 
here given us. If we understand the editor, these papers constitute 
but a small portion of the written performances of De Witt Clinton. 
A selection seems to have been made from his remaius, and the ques- 
tion occurs, has this selection been judiciously made? His article on 
internal improvements, and his private journal, on his route through the 
then wild forest interior of New-York, will no doubt possess a local 
value in the State on which he conferred so many benefits ; his 
speech in the United States Senate, on the Mississippi question, will 
tend to illustrate an interesting portion of our history, during a tran- 
sitive state of large importance ;—and his address before the New- 
York Historical Society on the six nations of Indians, has always been 
regarded as a useful and judicious compilation. But as Clinton wae 
more remarkable for his shrewd, clear, practical good sense, than for 
his eloquence, or the profound originality of his opinions, his meta- 
physics or his researches in morals, his oratorica! performances before 
colleges and societies, will add little to his rank as a statesman, and no- 
thing to his reputation as a writer. It is as a witness, giving valuable 
testimeny, that we look to such a man; and not as a essayist or rheto- 
rician. In these possessions he was not largely endowed. His ora- 
tions are little more than common places, judiciously brought together, 
remarkable neither for force of thought or beauty of expression. We 
need him as chronicler ; as a statesman and politician; reporting bis 
experience,—collecting and setting forth his facts,—declaring, in short, 
his honest testimony in regard to state and national events, during a 
long period of great interest, in which he was a strong and imposing 
actor. Such material, with his own comments, his correspondence, 
his diaries, interwoven regularly with the several periods of his life, 
would form a body of attractive reading of which American au- 
thorship affords us too infrequent specimens. College orations, and 
Bible society addresses—even common school essays and reports— 
however excellent in their way—however useful at the time of their 
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utterance and to the community to which they were given—are not 
things to be preserved, unless remarkable for the originality and depth 
of their opinions, and for the extreme beauty of their style. Having 
served their turn, they should be dismissed with the occasion. We 
could well dispense with a hundred of these scholastic efforts, in the 
case of a public man like Clinton, in consideration of a few pages of 
truthful contemporaneous portraiture, taken down by his hand, while the 
images were yet warm, living and breathing around him ;—for a lively 
scene in the Senate Chamber, when the question was—“ shall we 
war to the knife with the Spaniards for the Mississippi, or confide our 
rights and wishes to negotiation ;” for some developments of the secret 
objects and designs of party,—for the hidden but suspected motives of 
ambitious machinators. These are the topics for the biographer of 
Clinton, without a due regard to which we can neither justly form an 
opinion of his genius, his performances, or of the society, in behalf, or 
in conflict with which, it was his lot to strive. Itis our hope, gathered 
from the introductory portions of this volume, that ample materials are 
yet available to the historian and biographer for the preparation of an 
ample life, such as'we suggest, which will do justice equally to the 
subject and society. 

We have mentioned, as among the papers in this collection, the ela- 
borate article of De Witt Clinton on the History of the Confederacy of 
the Six Nations. This treatise is valuable as being a generally correct 
summary of what was known of these nations up to a comparatively 
recent period. The narrative is compiled generally from Colden, Adair 
and the French writers. It is curious and interesting, and to be re- 
lied on, in all those respects in which it declares and describes the 
domestic, the civil and the warlike customs of the savages. But we 
should receive with great reservation what the Indians report of them- 
selves and of their neighbors. For example, the six nations were great 
braggarts, as are most other Indian tribes. In dealing with the whites, 
particularly when selling their territory, they boasted largely of the 
extent of their conquests and possessions. They claimed to have con- 
quered all the other nations, east, west, north and south, all of which 
they were willing to part with for a consideration-—and the Europeans, 
being anxious to satisfy their consciences as to the titles to the ter- 
ritory which they bought, were only too willing to believe the assu- 
rances of the savages. In this way, they sold, and the whites bought, 
territories on which the former did not dare to set their feet. Our 
Iroquois claim all the mountain territory of Virginia as so much con- 
quered land. They pretended to have coerced the Catawba and other 
southern nations, who would have whipped them out of their buckskins 
at a moments’s warning. At the very moment when making this 
boast, they declared their willingness to make peace with the Cataw- 
bas, through the agency of the Virginians, and the reply of the Ca- 
tawbas was a faithful commentary upon the pretensions of the Iroquois 
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“We will have no peace with you. We will whip you as we have ever 
done before. You are but women, and we mean to degrade you to 
this condition.” This was most literally their answer. ‘That, in a fair 
fight, they coul! have done so, there is little question. Adair describes 
the Catawbas as a very valiant people,—with the Chickasahs, the 
most valiant in the whole country. They could, at this period, bying 
as many warriors into the field as the six nations. But the truth is, 
that all the back portion of Virginia was, like Kentucky, the debate- 
able land among the savages ;—the great battle field to which nume- 
rous nations wandered when restive from long inaction or disposed to 
trespass upon the possessions of their neighbors. We have no accounts, 
by European authority, of any conflicts between the several nations, 
Catawba, or Creek, er Chickasah, with the Iroquois, except from the 
statements of the several parties themselves. What we know of their 
conflicts, amounts to nothing more than the predatory incursions of both 
sides, in small squads of eight or ten warriors, in which a few unsus- 
pecting victims fell under the marauding hatchet, and there an end! 
In these movements of the red-men, the European settlers were much 
more frequently the subject of attack than their native rivals. The 
language of the Catawbas was not that of a conquered ora con- 
sciously inferior people ; and the proofs no where justify the arrogant 
assertions of the Iroquois, which our early white settlers have only too 
readily received as gospel. As we have said before, the Indians found 
it politic to boast of conquests in order to se}l their lands, giving titles 
to territories in which they dared not wag a finger. The remark of 
the venerable chief, to Boon, at the cession of the Kentucky territory, 
made at the treaty of Watauga, was illustrative of this practice. 
“ Brothers,” said he, “we have sold you a very fine country, but you 
will have much trouble in settling it.” The old scalptaker well knew 
how many titles of rival proprietors were first to be extinguished.* But 
enough. ‘To return tothe volume before us. We do not regret its 
publication, though we look for something better. We trust that it 
will be provocative of some other publication, more copious, and more 
creditable to subject and author. The present volume is handsomely 
prepared, neatly and well printed, and illustrated with a fine portrait of 
Clinton. 

* Considerable stress has been laid upon the fact that the six nations 
were in the habit of incorporating with their own the tribes which they 
overcame. This is urged as a remarkable proof of their progress in civi- 
lization. It has been compared with the same practice among the Ro- 
mans, and the conelusion os been, for this reason, that they deserve to 
rank in the same category with the latter people. To this eflect writes 
Colden, and, after him, Clinton and others. But it so happens that this 
was acommon practice with all the Jndian nations. It was a practice 
which naturally resulted from the fact that none of them were a prolific 
people, that they were kept constantly thinned by war and a wandering life, 
and their tribes were continually scattering themselves abroad, in small 
divisions, with the object more readily of securing the means of subsistence, 
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3. Rural Letters, and other Records of Thought and Leisure, written in 
the intervals of more hurried literary labor; by N. Parker WIuIs. 
New-York: Baker and Scribner. 1849. 


We abridge this title page, already sufficiently long, by the omission 
of details, which the author might more properly have included in his 
preface. The materié] of which this volume is composed strikes us as 
the most grateful, in many respects, and the least objectionable of 
all Mr. Willis’s prose writings. It seems more native and unaffected, 
is more true to the better feelings of our nature, and, though still pos- 
sessed of that pleasant atmosphere of fancy which envelopes so deli- 
cately the better productions of the author, is mostly domestic in its 
character and homely in its choice of topics. It has been the misfortune 
of Mr. Willis that he has lived most of his years in the public eye. 
It is our fear that he cannot well live out of it. The position is an 
unwholesome one. It takes the true nature out of the man, and deli- 
vers him up wholly to artifice. He moves with the constant idea that 
his walks are watched, and all his movements accordingly become 
studies. Hence the too numerous affectations of our author—his pret- 
tinesses and pettinesses, which do not become the full-grown, the mid- 
dle-aged man, and are singularly unbecoming in the writer. They 
impair the sweetness as well as the simplicity of his style, and make 
him indifferent to things of more vital importance. Take the opening 
sentence of the dedication addressed to his daughter, at the opening of 
this volume, and how laborious does the effort appear to render fanciful, 
by a novel phrase, what should have been written in the most direct 
and artless language. As you proceed,—as the author warms with his 
topic and fairly sets the stream of thought in motion,—it clears and 
becomes transparent, like any other stream, in progress ; but really, 
with small conceits and unnecessary involvements of the sense, it is 
but too frequently thick and muddy at the outset. With excellent 
natural tastes, free, mostly, from gross associations, and when vulgar, 
only so from flippancy and a too habitual reference to his own attitude, 
Mr. Willis, as a writer, is possessed of a most felicitous fancy, which 
renders it easy for him to enliven his productions without straining 
after effect. He really needs to practice no artifices, no involvements, 
no subtleties or tricks of style, to catch the ear or fix the attention of 
the reader. Would he correct these vices, we know not where to 
find the writer of the social essay, the sparkling fancy, the gay descrip- 
tion, or the lively sketch, in which all is elasticity and brightness, to 
compare with him. Nor is this the limit of his powers. There are 
numerous philosophies of sentiment and society, which admit of the 
mingling of many moods—which absolutely call for the blending of 
the grave and gay--which haye not so much depth as truth—which 
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belong not so much to man as tothe hour—in which Mr. Willis has 
shown himself superior to most American writers. We ask wonder. 
ingly, why will he spoil these good things by these vulgar little pert- 
nesses and affectations? We see the effect of flippant and interior 
society upon a fine mind, which seems to lack the necessary will and 
ambition to secure itself a more appropriate walk. ‘T’o live upon the 
praise of society is the sure process by which a man must exclude him- 
self from the contact with his equals, and this forever living in the 
popular eye supposes the existence of a morbid appetite, which is fatal 
to the better position of the subject. But our purpose is really not to 
censure. We regard Mr. Willis as very far above the greater number 
of his contemporaries in the essential respect of originality and fresh- 
ness. ‘This constitutes the secretof his success as a magazinist. He 
has resources of great variety, and a fancy which enables him to unfold 
them with comparative ease to himself, and with equal brilliancy and 
animation. These letters from Glenmary are ful] of life and variety. 
Iiis small attempts at farming, his philosophies in beans and potatoes, 
his happy mingling of the hodman and the poet, his dexterity in putting 
his nature and his occupations in lively contrast, his glimpses at the 
society around him, his occasional moods of musing—musing on va- 
cancy and the foreign—when the farm needs the physical man only ;— 
these are the subjects, and in their treatment he renders them produc- 
tive of a series of pleasant and sudden surprises to the reader, which 
invariably put him in a good humor with the writer. In most of these 
he shows himself an artist. It is here art, not affectation. The style 
is sweet and expressive. The involvements are few. The transi- 
tions are managed naturally. His réle is simplicity, and the 
motif, or key note, given in his first letters, establishes an arbitrary 
standard for the residue, which prevents all errantries. In these let- 
ters we have the most agreeable glimpses of Mr. Willis in his best 
attitude, as an ordinary person like the rest. He has flung aside his 
court costume. He tells you I am no longer in exhibition. Morris is 
not sent before him to announce his approach. He is tired of great- 
ness ; he will be a common, every day person, for a season. There 
are good reasons why he should be. He is a boy no longer. He has 
had time for sowing his wild oats. He has made enemies and is be- 
coming a man of mark. He has been in mouths of keenest censure, as 
not entirely above reproach. Whether this be well-founded or not, 
whether a just censure or of that foul-mouthed Jibeller who claims the 
privilege to blow on all alike, it is still equally the policy to remain in 
quiet fora season. Besides, in returning from Europe, Mr. Willis 
brought with hima most lovely wife. She brought him children. Some 
of these she lost, and at Glenmary, whence the letters were written. 
A sweet and lovely home, a young and lovely wife, dear children, and 
some of these born only for the grave—these were influences to make 
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a man natural and simple, and truthful and humble, if not utterly warped 
by custom and the worst uses of the world. That they had their pro- 
per effects on our author is apparent in this volume, more so than in 
any other of his published writings. Though designed to be burly in 
their tone, these letters have their sadnesses, which are not the less 
truthful and apparent from the fact, that the art of the author has left 
it to the atmosphere of his thoughts to embody this characteristic, with- 
out making it the burden of the thought itself. It is in the occasionally 
pensive manner, the subdued sentiment, the pause, rather than the 
speech, that we are enabled to perceive more heart than Mr. Willis has 
usually suffered to appear in his productions. But we trespass. The 
reader will find this volume such as will beguile him of his sometime 
weariness, and from its perusal he will probably rise in a better humor 
with its author than has hitherto been produced by his more ambitious 
and artificial writings. ‘The volume is a well-printed one, from the press 
ot Baker & Scribner. 


4. Visits to Monastaries in the Levant; by the Hon. Ropert Curzon. 
New-York: George P. Putnam. 1849. 


Ts is not an ordinary book of travels. It is not one of those hey- 
day volumes, which rather illustrate the progress of a light-heeled 
traveller, who, with a hop, skip and jump, traverses an unknown terri- 
tory, than exhibit the career, the characteristics and the possessions of 
a people about whom we are naturally curious. Mr. Curzon, after re- 
peated progresses, earnestly made, in pursuit of a leading object, and 
with a mind previously well stored with information, and stimulated by 
an abiding interest in the subject, unfolds all that is really valuable in 
his discoveries, and does so with a pen at once graceful and truthful. 
His object in travel was the accumulation of ancient monkish manu- 
scripts, the mouldering monuments of monastic seclusion, proofs of the 
tastes, studies and arts of the venerable churchmen. whom, with all 
their faults and weaknesses, we may recognize as our fathers in the 
faith. His researches are urged with all the eagerness of a passion, 
and all the intelligence of a student. He makes numerous acquisitions 
which enrich his own and the public libraries of Europe. The igno- 
rant Greek monks of the present day are not unwilling to part with 
treasures from which they are able to extort no profits ; and the gold of 
the heretic Frank readily persuades them to yield up their golden let- 
ters,—their great uncial manuscripts,—huge volumes, in which the 
moth of the Levant, makes himself more familiar and riots with more 
confidence and satisfaction, than the monk of the same region. 
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Passing from monastery to monastery, Mr. Curzon describes their 
exterior in connection with the country, with the eye of the picturesque. 
His adventures in this progress furnish many lively chapters,—how he 
fell among thieves—how he ascended mountains—how he slept with 
the christian—his life perilled by that love among the heathen, which 
finds his charity most active in tenderly harboring and nursing the 
most extensive colonies of fleas—and how, among the Turks and Arabs, 
he was nearly flead, (flayed, par parenthese, for the benefit of matter of 
fact critics) alive, and by processes which, if more painful, were of 
less protracted endurance. Al] these progresses are well described. 
The wild, faithless, and savage character of the people at large-—the 
gross ignorance and brutal stupidity of the monks of the Greek church 
who are as hostile in spirit to the Latins, as they are to the Mussulmans— 
the characteristics of climate, country, &c., all receive full and meri- 
ted attention. Our traveller penetrates the country with a sufficiency 
of previous information to enable him to speak knowingly of the objects 
he surveys. His history is at his finger’s end. If he visits a monas- 
tery, he tells you all about it from the beginning—how founded, under 
what circumstances, and with what traditions of heathen or christian 
character. All this enriches his narrative of personal adventure, and 
renders his volume much superior to those of the ordinary class of tra- 
vellers. We commend him cheerfully to the perusal of the reader, 
who, in the neat letter press of Mr. Putnam’s edition, encouraged by 
frequent and well cut wood engravings, will share in the interest which 
the traveller must have felt himself, while going through the scenes 
which his narrative so well embodies. His volume is the fruit of se- 
vera! journies, not the hurried sketches of a mercurial] sight seeker. 





ERRATA. 


Page 296, line 5 from bottom, after “ system” insert “and.’? Page 303, 
line 19, for 64” read “64.” Page 304, line 21, for ‘‘ Denbe” read “ Den.’’ 
Page 307, line 32, for “lead” read “led.” Page 309, line 15, for “supports” 
read “support.” Page 449, line 16 from bottom, for ‘‘ Here affectionately his 
letters”? read ‘“ Here, his letters,” &c. Same page, line 15, for “ they still 
point to his portrait,” read “ they still point affectionately to his portrait,” &c, 
Page 484, line 8 from beginning of the article, for ‘its own capacities” 
read ‘‘its own incapacities,” &c. 








